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To the Trustees of Columbia College in the City of 
New York: 

I have the honor to submit herewith my annual re- 
port for the academic year ending June 30, 1901. 

Again I am obliged to record the death of an hon- 
ored Trustee, On the 26th of April, 1901, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Draper (A.B., Columbia College, 185 1 ; 
M.D,, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 1855) 
died in the city of New York after a painful illness. 
Dr. Draper was elected a Trustee in 1889 ^tnd con- 
tinued in active service until his death. His famil- 
iarity with everything relating to the Medical School 
gave especial value to his services, while his general 
interest in all that a£fected the University made him 
faithful and diligent as long as his health permitted. 
Both as an alumnus and as a Trustee he deserved 
well of his Alma Mater, and his name is now en- 
shrined with those whose memory Columbia delights 
to honor. It is by such sons as he that a university 
justifies its right to be. 

In accordance with my usual custom, I also record 
here, although, strictly speaking, the fact belongs in 
the record of the next academic year, the death, on 
August 3, 1 90 1, at Williamstown, Mass., of the 
Right Rev. Abram Newkirk Littlejohn, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Long Island, who was elected a Trustee of 
this University in 1879. Bishop Little John's official 
duties as the head of a large diocese prevented him 
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from giving minute attention to the affairs of the 
University. On the other hand, he was always inter- 
ested in its welfare and was punctual and regular in 
his attendance at meetings whenever his official duties 
permitted. 

During the year under review, we have also lost by 
deat^ two members of the educational staff. Dr. 
Frederick John Brockway (A.B., Yale, 1882, and 
M.D., College of Physicians and Surgeons, 1887) 
died at Brattleboro, Vt, April 21st, 1901. Since 
1892, Dr. Brockway had been connected with the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons as an Assistant 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, and later as Secretary of 
the Faculty. Mr. Llewellyn Le Count (C.E., 1900), 
Assistant in Civil Engineering, died in Brooklyn, 
November 14th, 1900. Dr. Brockway, until he be- 
came ill, was a very efficient teacher. Mr. Le Count 
died within a few months of graduation ; but, even in 
this short time, he had justified the confidence which 
led to his appointment. 

The subdivision of the Bursar's office that went 
into effect at the beginning of the year has called for 
sutatofy only one modification. The operations of 
Chanset the Bureau of Purchases and Supplies have 
proved to be, as I was inclined to anticipate, on so 
small a scale as not to necessitate the support of a 
separate office for their oversight. Mr. Thomas Lit- 
tle, who has had charge of the Bureau during the 
year, has indeed effected some saving, item by item ; 
but the bulk of purchases has not been great enough 
to permit the saving of the equivalent of his salary, 
or to afford the promise of such a result at any time 
that could be foreseen. Under these circumstances, 
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this Bureau, as a separate office, has been abolished, 
and its functions have been assigned to the office of 
the Registrar. This assignment keeps the Bureau, as 
heretofore, under the direction of the President ; and 
it also preserves what was the only vital feature of the 
original scheme. All warrants paid by the Bursar 
will still originate outside of his office ; only they will 
be drawn and signed, hereafter, by the Registrar as 
Chief of the Bureau of Purchases and Supplies, in- 
stead of by a separate and independent Chief. It 
was the idea of the accountants, in suggesting a sepa- 
rate Bureau for purchases and supplies, that prob- 
ably all purchases made by any authority on behalf of 
the University Could be effected through this office. 
It was not found desirable, however, nor, in many 
cases, practicable, to transfer to such an office the 
oversight of purchases made by the Superintendent 
of Buildings and Grounds or by the various Depart- 
ments. These purchases, for the most part, are so 
special in character that it is doubtful whether any 
saving in money could be effected as to such matters 
by a purchasing bureau. It is certain, on the other 
hand, that the attempt to get, indirectly through a 
purchasing bureau, what these departments now ob- 
tain for themselves directly, would involve a great 
expenditure of time on the part of specialists in 
acquainting the bureau with their needs ; much effort 
in securing timely delivery by such an indirect pro- 
cess ; and probably needless duplication of accounts. 
It has been thought best, therefore, to leave the re- 
sponsibility for such purchases where it now is. This 
decision limits the operations of the Bureau of Pur- 
chases and Supplies, practically, to the purchase of 
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Stationery and articles of that character. It is quite 
evident that a competent clerk, under the direction of 
the Registrar, can effect such purchases substantially 
as well as they can be made through a separate 
bureau. 

The establishment of the office of Registrar, on 
the other hand, with an adequate clerical force, has 
been of the greatest possible advantage to the Uni- 
versity. Not only has it resulted in better records 
than we have ever had before ; but, because our rec- 
ords are in better shape, the work of the year has 
been carried on with a degree of smoothness and 
of freedom from error that are altogether gratify- 
ing. The report of the Registrar, which is hereto 
attached, presents a statement of the work done in 
every department of the University, with great ful- 
ness and yet very clearly. Dr. George B. Germann, 
the Registrar, has discharged the duties of his office 
with enthusiasm and intelligence, and the results of 
his labors are highly creditable to him. I have no 
doubt that, year by year, his reports will increase 
in value and significance. The scheme of accounting 
as between the Bursar and the Registrar has also 
worked well. In a word, this part of last year's re- 
organization has fully justified itself, and should be 
maintained and developed as circumstances require. 

An amendment to the Statutes adopted during 
the year places the appointment of an Emeritus Pro- 
fessor upon the same basis as the grant of an honor- 
ary degree. That is to say, as the Statutes now 
read, a retiring Professor, in order to receive the 
title of Emeritus, must be recommended for the ap- 
pointment by the Committee on Honors. This rec- 
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ommendation must be based, not only on length of 
service, but also on its distinguished character. 

By another amendment of the Statutes passed this 
year, after July i, 1902, a student who fails to regis- 
ter within the limit of time fixed by the regulations of 
the University will be allowed to register only by 
the payment of an additional fee of $5. The Uni- 
versity always has suffered, more or less, from the 
difficulty of securing prompt registration on the part 
of students. This is a trouble qommon to all similar 
institutions. After careful consideration of the vari- 
ous methods in use for dealing with this problem, 
the plan in force at the University of Chicago has 
been adopted. It is hoped that by giving careful 
notice of this change of statute, and by the strict 
enforcement of the new rule, the evil at which it 
is aimed will be reduced to a minimunL 

Our new relations with Teachers College have re- 
sulted, during the year, in one important piece of 
legislation. The University will hereafter give the 
degree of Bachelor of Science to graduates of Teach- 
ers College who comply with the specified condi- 
tions. The course for which this degree is conferred 
is a professional course, parallel, for example, to the 
course in Chemistry which leads to the same degree. 
The first two years represent general culture, and 
the last two are professional in character. Teachers 
College, on its part, has raised its entrance require- 
ments to the level both of our College and of our 
Schools of Applied Science. 

It has been deemed wise not to interfere with the 
practice of Teachers College in conferring for its 
purely professional work a diploma rather than a 
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degree. The reasons for this determination are two- 
fold. In the first place, Teachers College diplomas 
have already acquired an honorable value throughout 
the country. It has not seemed worth while, there- 
fore, to put at hazard this good reputation, by a 
change in the recognition granted for the successful 
completion of courses in Teachers College. Again, 
if a change were to be made, the only reasonable 
substitute for these diplomas would be degrees in 
pedagogy. In our thought it is better to encourage 
teachers to strive for the scholarly attainments that 
are recognized by the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy, and, in 
addition, for the Teachers College diploma as evi- 
dence of professional work well done, than it is to 
try to substitute for both of these a new degree that 
could acquire the desired significance only after many 
years. 

The one incident of the year that involved a serious 
departure from old methods was the action of the 
President in appointing an officer to be 
known as the Comptroller of Sports. The 
financial problem of athletics at Columbia University 
is singularly difficult, for, in addition to the costly 
charges that have to be met elsewhere, the students 
of Columbia have been under great expense in order 
to control the use of a conveniently situated athletic 
field. It is scarcely too much to say that this added 
burden involved all of our athletic interests last year 
in financial chaos. The problem thus presented in- 
volved not only the cure of present ills, but the pre- 
vention of similar occurrences in the future. In this 
emergency, the President added to our existing and 
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usual equipment of a Faculty Committee, an officer 
whom he designated as the Comptroller of Sports. 
The function of this officer is wholly financial. It is 
his duty to see that no branch of sport is permitted 
to incur financial obligations which it has not the 
means to meet ; and, to this end, he is authorized to 
demand the deposit in advance, in the interest of 
each branch of sport, of a sufficient sum in cash to 
justify indulgence in the sport affected. The real 
test of this system will come during the next academic 
year; but it worked well for the remainder of this 
year after its inauguration in April. 

As was pointed out last year, the women graduate 
students, who formerly registered as students of Bar- 
nard College, register now as students of women 
the University. In my last report, I called Graduate 
attention to the fact that an officer known students 
as the Adviser of Women Graduate Students had 
been appointed to be of such personal service to 
these students as circumstances might call for. The 
experience of the year has justified the appointment 
as a step in the right direction ; but it has been 
thought wise to substitute for this officer, with the 
co-operation of the Woman's Graduate Club, a paid 
Secretary of the Woman's Graduate Club. The 
problem is to bring the University into the most 
helpful touch with those whom it is desired to serve. 
On the educational side, the women need no different 
officers from the men ; and the various Deans are 
fully equipped to give them all the advice and infor- 
mation they require. On the personal side, also, 
few of them feel the need of special assistance, ex- 
cept in emergencies. But, on the other hand, it is 
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important that the University should be equipped to 
deal adequately with emergencies ; and it is believed 
that the usefulness of a competent and tactful lady 
to the women graduate students may often be of 
great value in many ways, especially to those who 
find themselves in a strange city and away from home. 
Something was undoubtedly accomplished along these 
lines during the year just closed ; but it is thought 
that the Secretary of the Woman's Graduate Club 
will be able to come into more natural relations with 
such students than any ofBcer can. I am glad to be 
able to report the election by the Club, upon the 
nomination of the President of the University, of 
Mrs. Frank G. Bryson as its Secretary for the next 
academic year. Mrs. Bryson is a graduate of Bar- 
nard College in the Class of 1894, and she has since 
been a graduate student in the University. By ex- 
perience, therefore, as well as by reason of her per- 
sonality, she is believed to be well equipped for the 
duties she is about to undertake. 

Our arrangement for the delivery of public lectures 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Ameri- 
Pubiic can Museum of Natural History has been 
Lectures modified during the year by mutual consent 
Heretofore, the University has maintained for three 
months during the winter a series of public lectures 
at each Museum. These lectures have been popular 
in character, and have not differed essentially from 
those now maintained in New York by several other 
agencies. When our lectures were established, very 
few public lectures of any kind were available in the 
city. Now, however, it has seemed to be good judg- 
ment to change the character of the University lee- 
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tures SO that the University may render a more 
distinctive service to the community. After this year, 
only one such course of lectures will be given each 
winter ; at one Museum in one year, and the next at 
the other. The lectures at the Metropolitan Museum 
will relate to art, and those at the Museum of Natural 
History, to science. The University will endeavor 
to secure for this annual course of lectures a man 
truly eminent in his own domain, hoping thus to give 
to the city each year the opportunity to hear some 
really distinguished authority in either science or art 
and under conditions likely to ensure a satisfactory 
result A corresponding change will be made, also, 
in the lectures to be delivered at the Cooper Union. 
In my report of last year, I had the pleasure of 
announcing an anonymous gift of a building to be 
the headquarters of the religious and spir- 
itual life of the students. This year I am 
permitted to say that the generous giver was Mr. 
William E. Dodge of New York. By his consent, 
also, the building has been given the name of Earl 
Hall in memory of his son of that name. The build- 
ing has been placed under the charge of an Advisory 
Committee consisting of Dr. James H. Canfield, 
Chairman ; Prof. William M. Sloane, and Messrs. 
Cleveland H. Dodge, William H. Sage, William Fel- 
lowes Morgan, William G. Low, Jr., V. Everit Macy, 
and Miss Laura D. Gill. This Committee, with the 
approval of the President of the University, has ap- 
pointed Mr. Josiah C. McCracken, who was graduated 
in June, 1901, from the Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the Secretary of Earl Hall. 
It was hoped that the building would be ready for 
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occupancy by October; but so many delays have 
been encountered in its construction that it is not 
likely to be ready for use before the beginning of 
December. 

Reference was made in my last report to the Statue 
of Alma Mater to be presented to the University as 

a memorial of the late Robert Goelet, of the 
sutue Class of '60, by his widow and children. I 

am happy to be able to say that the model 
for this statue, prepared by Daniel C. French, has 
been approved by both the Donors and the Trustees, 
and that the statue is expected to be ready for pre- 
sentation to the University at the Commencement of 
1902. All who have seen the model have been greatly 
pleased with it. 

The University has offered, as also has Teachers 
College, to grant free tuition to as many as five Fili- 
ei.-^ pinos who may be recommended by the 

general Government Thus far no applica- 
tions have been received under this offer. That it 
was made, however, is significant of the willingness 
and purpose of the University to cooperate with the 
Government in every possible way in making our 
relations to the Philippine Islands helpful. 

The entrance examinations for admission to the 
College, to Barnard College, to Teachers College, 
CoUere ^"^ ^^ ^^ Schools of Applied Science, were 
Entrance held in June by the College Entrance Ex- 
Examina- amination Board, in regard to the formation 

of which full information was given in my 
last report. I am not able, at this writing, to speak 
of the result of this experiment, except in general 
terms. My impression is that it has worked suffi- 
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ciently well to be continued; and that, when its 
methods are perfected, it will mark a great advance 
in the relations between the colleges and the secondary 
schools of the country. 

The summer session of 1900 was so successful 
that a summer session has been made a permanent 
feature of the work of the University by 
the concurrent action of the University cor- st^xL 
poration and of the corporation of Teachers 
College. 

The Committee on Employment reports that, 
through its agency, 55 students have been enabled 
to earn, among them, $4977 : from teach- committee 
ing and tutoring, $3599 ; from typewriting, on Empioy- 
$196.75 ; from clerical work, $323 ; and "^* 

from miscellaneous work, $433.25. This shows a 
gratifying increase, as compared with former years ; 
the amount so earned last year having been some- 
what less than $3000, and the year before $1600. A 
systematic effort to make the work of this Committee 
better known to employers ought to result in a great 
increase of its usefulness. 

The University has made a suitable exhibit at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. Much of the 
material prepared for this exhibit will be of Misceiiii. 
permanent value. The University has also "••»• 
accepted during the year an invitation to be repre- 
sented on the following interesting occasions : at the 
450th anniversary of the founding of the University 
of Glasgow ; at the King Alfred Millenary celebra- 
tion ; at the Bi-Centennial of Yale. At the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, Columbia was represented by Prof. 
Jackson. At the King Alfred Millenary, it was to 
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have been represented by Prof. Perry; but the date 
of this celebration has been twice deferred, and it is 
doubtful whether any representative of Columbia can 
actually be present At the Yale Bi-Centennial, the 
University is to be represented by the President ; by 
Prof. Van Amringe» Dean of Columbia College ; by 
Prof. Kirchwey, Acting Dean of the School of Law ; 
by Dr. McLane, Dean of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons ; by Miss Gill, Dean of Barnard Col- 
lege; and by Prof. Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College. 

An interesting incident of the year was the visit to 
the University of Baron von HoUeben, the Imperial 
German Ambassador to the United States. Baron 
von HoUeben came as the guest of the Deutscher 
Verein, a club connected with the Germanic Depart- 
ment, to which he kindly made an interesting address. 
He has since permitted himself to be elected an hon- 
orary member of this organization. He expressed 
himself as much gratified by the evidence he saw of 
the interest in Germanic studies at the University. 

The Baccalaureate sermon of the year was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. William S. Rainsford, of St George's 
Church. 

Our new relationship with Barnard College and 
with Teachers College has worked to the mutual sat- 
isfaction of all concerned; and at the recent Com- 
mencement the graduates of Barnard College were 
presented for the degree, for the first time, by their 
own Dean ; and the graduates of Teachers College, 
also for the first time, received their diplomas at the 
Commencement of the University. 

The Commencement was notable in three other 
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ways. Much the largest number of degrees were 
coqferred at it that have been conferred at commence- 
any Commencement in the history of the "«^* 

University. As many as 66i students received Uni- 
versity recognition at this time. On this occasion, 
also, for the first time, all of the degrees were con- 
ferred in English. There are doubtless those who 
regret the disappearance of Latin from this function ; 
but I think it cannot be doubted that the audience 
was much more interested than usual, because it was 
able to follow all of the proceedings. Again, and once 
more for the first time, through the completion in 
temporary form of the memorial dining-room in Uni- 
versity Hall, it was possible to gather the alumni 
together in large numbers after the Commencement 
Between four and five hundred of the alumni were 
thus gathered under the hospitable roof of Alma 
Mater, and listened to interesting addresses from 
some who had received honorary degrees and from 
others. . I think it is the general opinion that no such 
successful Commencement, taking everything into 
consideration, has been held by the University within 
the memory of any who were there. 

The honorary degrees conferred at the last Com- 
mencement were as follows : 

Upon Rufus W. Peckham, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

Upon William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the City of New York, the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. 

Upon Arnold Hague, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, the degree of Doctor of Science. 
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Upon Theodore L. De Vinne, the head of the De 
Vinne Press of New York City, the degree of Master 
of Arts. 

Upon George M. Lefferts, M,D., Clinical Profes- 
sor of Laryngology and Rhinology in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, the degree of Master of 
Science. 

Upon the Rev. Frank D. Gamewell, one of the de- 
fenders of Pekin during the siege of the foreigners in 
1900, the degree of Master of Science. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Science was 
conferred for the first time in the history of Columbia 
University. 

For a. statement of degrees conferred in course, 
reference is asked to the report of the Registrar. It 
is significant that more degrees of Master of Arts 
were conferred than of Bachelor of Arts upon gradu- 
ates of Columbia College. 

During the year, the thirteenth edition of the 
Genend General Catalogue, covering the years from 
Catalogue 1754 to 1900, has been issued. The sum- 
mary is interesting. 

Graduates in Arts (Columbia College) 3,495 

Graduates in Arts (Barnard College) 145 

Graduates in Medicine 4*538 

Graduates in Law 49^82 

Graduates in Applied Science 1,289 

Graduates in Political Science 1S6 

University Graduates (A.M., LL.M., and Ph.D) . . 744 

Honorary Graduates 584 



Total 159^63 

Deduct for repetitions 1,007 

14,256 
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KNOWN TO BE DECEASED 

Graduates in Arts (Columbia College) 1,731 

Graduates in Arts (Barnard College) x 

Graduates in Medicine 585 

Graduates in Law 461 

Graduates in Applied Science 82 

Graduates in Political Science 14 

University Graduates ( A.M., LL.M., and Ph.D.) . . 12 

Honorary Graduates 433 

Total 3,319 

Deduct for repetitions. 170 

3,149 

Presumed to be living ii)io7 

The report of the Registrar hereto attached gives 
the statistics of the University in a form so much 
more full and complete, as to the points university 
which the report covers, than those which statistics 
have usually appeared in the body of my report, that 
it is enough, in a general way, to ask reference to the 
Registrar's report. This report, however, may prop- 
erly summarize some of the facts that are given more 
in detail by the Registrar. 

SUMMARY OF OFFICERS 

X899-I9OO X9OO-X9OZ 

Officers of Instruction 350 379 

Officers of Administration 12 18 

Emeritus Officers 13 10 

375 407 

SUMMARY OF STUDENTS 

1899-Z9OO I900-I901 

University Corporation 2452 2695 

Barnard College 333 301 

Teachers College 391 528 

3176 3524 
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1899-1900 1900-190Z 

Teachers College Extension Students 751 679 

Auditors 31 33 

Summer Session 417 

3958 4653 
Deduct for duplicates (see explanation by 

Registrar for 1900-1901) 42 213 

Total 3916 4440 

An examination of these figures as they relate to 

the three corporations affected is interesting. 

The University corporation has gained students, as 

follows : 

College II 

Law School 43 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 10 

Applied Science 75 

The Non-Professional Graduate Faculties. . . . 104 

Total 243 

The percentage of students with degrees, in the 

various Schools other than the College, is as follows : 

1899-1900 1900-190X 

School of Law 62 62 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 42 39 

Applied Science 16 16 

Political Science ) 

Philosophy > 88 99 

Pure Science ) — — 



Average 46^ 49 

The membership of the student body may be fur- 
ther classified as follows : 

1899-1900 1900-1901 

Stndents Percentage Students Percentage 
College undergraduates.. 465 18.64 476 17.50 

Students holding a first de- 
gree, not studying in 

the College 918 37.77 1087 40.3 

Students without a degree, 
not studying in the 
College 1069 43.59 * '3* 4«.« 

2452 100. 2695 100. 
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In 1 899- 1 900, there were in the College 8 students 
who had taken their first degree and who were can- 
didates for the Columbia degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
In 1 900- 1 90 1, there were 2 such students. 

The principal gain has been of students who have 
already taken their first degree. It appears that, out- 
side of the College, 40.3^ of the entire student body 
had the advantage of a preliminary education that is 
represented by some degree. It is pleasant to ob- 
serve that the proportion of students who are neither 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, nor 
graduates of other institutions, continues to decrease. 
The percentage of such students fell last year from 
43.59 to 42.2. Apart from the College, in which 
there is a gain of 1 1, the total gain is represented by 
169 students who have taken their first degree, and by 
63 students who have not 

The figures given by the Registrar, in Table 4, 
which show the geographical distribution of students 
since 1890, are especially interesting. It happens 
that the year 1892, the first year of the decade just 
closed, was the year of smallest registration since my 
election to the presidency. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to compare the geographical distribution of stu- 
dents at the beginning and the end of this decade. The 
Registrar has rightly followed in this table the divi- 
sions of the country used in the United States Census. 

1891-1893 1900-190X 

North Atlantic Division 1400 2273 

South Atlantic Division 32 66 

South Central Division 21 75 

North Central Division 65 160 

Western Division 24 76 

Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, and Porto Rico.. — 4 

Foreign 31 41 

1573 269s 
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The increase of attendance from the North Atlantic 
Division is at the rate of about 50 $ ; the gain in 
attendance from other sections of the country varies 
from 200 % to 300 %. It is also interesting to point out 
that the gain from 1892 to 1897 inclusive, the last six 
years at the old site, was 348 ; while the gain from 1898 
to 1 90 1, the four years spent at the new site, was 774, 
In other words, our annual gain at the old site during 
the last six years averaged 58 per annum ; at the new 
site, it has averaged 193 per annum. It is fair to 
say, in this connection, that the last six years at 49th 
Street were years of constant reorganization. The 
Law School was placed upon a new footing; the 
course in the Medical School was changed from three 
years to four years ; and the standards in all the other 
Schools were equally advanced. On the other hand, 
it is gratifying to perceive that, notwithstanding the 
improvement in the quality of students which has 
thus been demanded, — perhaps, one may even say, 
because of it, — the numbers in attendance upon the 
University have tended steadily to increase. It is 
apparent, however, that the removal to the new site 
has made possible a rate of increase that otherwise 
would have been quite out of the question. 

Barnard College, since last year, has become alto- 
gether an undergraduate college. The figures in the 
table under discussion relating to Barnard College 
are given free from duplication. In addition to the 
301 students referred to in the table, Barnard College 
gave instruction to 

Teachers College students 54 

University students, taking undergraduate 

studies at Barnard College 29 
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making a total of 384. This is an increase of 51 
over last year, although a year ago Barnard College 
was credited with 82 graduate students. Those who 
formerly registered as graduate students of Barnard 
College now register directly as students of the Uni- 
versity. Full details in regard to Barnard College 
are given in the report of its Dean, hereto attached. 

For full particulars as to the attendance upon 
Teachers College, reference is also asked to the re- 
port of its Dean. In the meanwhile, it is interesting 
to point out that Teachers College has grown from 
391 a year ago to 528 this year. It numbers among 
its students 180 college graduates, ^ against 100 col- 
lege graduates a year ago ; and 148 normal-school 
graduates, against 97 normal-school graduates a year 
ago. The percentage of college graduates has in- 
creased to 34, from 25-J^ a year ago. It is thus 
clear that the union of Teachers College with the 
University has been followed not only by a great 
growth in numbers, but also by an improvement, 
equally marked, in the quality of its students. This 
is as it should be, and both Teachers College and the 
University are to be congratulated upon this result. 
There are in the Teachers College a body of special 
students, auditors, and irregular students, of which no 
record is made in the foregoing table. These may be 

summarized as follows : 

1899-1900 1900-190X 

Special students — 37 

Auditors and irregular students 63 65 

Special students in Hospital Economics. . . — 7 

63 109 

There are also connected with the College many ex- 
tension students — last year 750 ; this year 679. The 
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work done by such students is serious, as far as it 
goes, and can under appropriate conditions be counted 
towards a diploma or a degree. 

The Summer Session is maintained jointly by the 
University corporation and by Teachers College, 
For full details of the Summer Session of 1901, refer- 
ence is asked to the report of the Director. It is 
enough to say here, that the total attendance, this 
year, has been 579, as against 417 in 1900 ; a gain of 
162 for the year. The work done in the Summer 
Session is also serious in character, and can be counted 
in partial fulfilment of the requirements for either a 
Teachers College diploma or a University degree. 

The rapid growth of the Summer Session, and the 
evident earnestness of those who come to it, fully 
justify the statement of the Director, Professor Butler, 
that it is evident the University has something to 
give in this way for which there is a large and urgent 
demand. 

I commend the report of the Librarian to the care- 
ful attention of the Trustees. It is an admirable 
The statement of the various activities of the 

Librmfy Library, and bears upon the face of it the 
marks of the efficiency that characterizes the Library 
in all its relations. The Librarian's report is so full 
that but little comment is called for at my hands. 

The following table shows the number of volumes 
added to the Library since our removal to the 
new site : 

1897-98 16,377 

1898-99 25.404 

1899-1900 20,200 

1900-1901 17,559 
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The total number of volumes in the Library on the 
30th of June waSy in round numbers, 311,000. 

The use of the Library since our removal to the 
new site, as indicated by the loans of books to be 
used at home, is as follows : 

1897-98 47,832 

1898-99 77.261 

1899-1900 82,688 

1900-1901 87,848 

The small use in 1897-98 reflects the fact that the 
Library was closed in that year from July to Septem- 
ber inclusive, during the process of removal. 

The Librarian's report, for the first time, gives in- 
teresting information in regard to those who have 
borrowed books from the Library within the year 
under review. The readers may be classified as 
follows : 

Officers of the University 404 

Graduates : 

Columbia 603 

Barnard 69 

Teachers College 22 

694 

Students : 

Columbia 1515 

Barnard 288 

Teachers College 220 

2023 

Auditors 12 



3133 

It is impossible to make an exhaustive statement of 

the number of books used within the building, for 

it is the policy of the Library to permit the freest 

possible access to the shelves. The Librarian shows. 
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however, that in 1899 the loans made at the Loan 
Desk for use within the building, week by week, for 
the first three months of the year, ran from 565 to 
863 per week. In 1900, during the same period, the 
loans ran from 899 to 1377 per week, and in only 
three weeks did the number of loans fall below 1000. 
In 1901, during the same three months, the loans 
ran from 11 20 to 1731 per week, and in no week did 
the loans fall below iioo. There is no reason to 
doubt that this showing is entirely typical, and that 
the use of the Library is constantly growing. Its 
value as a collection of books is also steadily increas- 
ing, and it is to-day a scholar's library of first-rate 
importance. The University should spare no effort 
as opportunity affords to develop it where it is still 
weak and to strengthen it where it is already strong. 

As bearing upon the policy of giving readers free 
access to the shelves, it is interesting to state that the 
aggregate loss of the entire Library, since it was re- 
organized in 1882, is but a trifle more than one-third 
of one per cent, of its entire contents. The aggre- 
gate loss in the Avery Library, since its foundation, is 
about thirty volumes, or about one-fifth of one per 
cent of its contents. It may confidently be said, 
therefore, that the open-shelf policy has fully justified 
itself in our experience. 

The Avery Library continues to grow, not only by 
the use of the income of its endowment, but through 
the continued generosity of Mr. Avery. This library 
contains very nearly 17,000 volumes. The librarian 
in charge says, in his annual report, that ** to transfer 
art literature into art is the object of our endeavor. 
There is gradually crystallizing about the Avery 
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Library a school of design which may easily attain to 
a very large degree of usefulness and importance," 
Much of this result is due to the intelligent and en- 
thusiastic interest which Mr. Edward R, Smith, the 
librarian in charge, brings to his work. 

The Library has been favored again by generous 
gifts for the purchase of books. An unnamed friend 
presented $10,000 for this purpose, adding the gener- 
ous permission to use as much of this sum as might 
be desirable for binding. The President of the Uni- 
versity also gave $5000 for the purchase of books. 
Mr. William G. Low gave the sum of $250, of which 
$50 was to be used for the American School at Jeru- 
salem, and the remainder for the purchase of books 
on maritime law. Subsequently Mr. Low consented 
to a use of a part of this fund for books in the domain 
of international law. Mr. James Loeb has continued 
his annual subscription of $75 for labor periodicals. 

During the year, Mr. W. C. Schermerhorn has made 
himself responsible, in the sum of about $2000, for 
the completion of a valuable collection of British 
Parliamentary Papers, which he presented to the 
Library several years ago. 

Mr. John. D. Crimmins has very kindly completed 
the set of Mansi's Amplissima CollectiOy the earliest 
volumes of which we already owed to his generosity. 

The Holland Society, also, has lodged with the 
University, upon deposit, its valuable and unique 
Grotius Library, as well as other books of interest and 
importance. It is gratifying to record this fresh evi- 
dence of the friendly interest of the Holland Soci- 
ety of New York in the University. 

The total expenses of the Library during the year. 
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including the Law Library, were $58,269.75. Of 
this sum, salaries absorbed $30,605.97. The remain- 
der was available for books and binding. No part 
of the work of the Library during the year has been 
more significant than the great progress which has 
been made in placing the books of the Library in 
thoroughly good repair. Through the energy and 
capacity of Dr. V. G. Simkhovitch, who, as Supervi- 
sor of the Serial Department, has had charge of the 
binding, important improvements have been made in 
the manner of binding, which have also resulted in 
great economy. 

The report of the Director of the Gymnasium is 
interesting. It fully justifies the Trustees in all that 
they have done to strengthen and develop 
nadnm " this branch of our work. The Director re- 
ports most gratifying results as to the de- 
velopment of the Classes of 1902 and 1903, both in 
the College and in the Schools of Applied Science. 
These classes are reported upon, because these are 
the first to take the two years of required work in 
the Gymnasium which is now demanded by the cur- 
riculum both of the College and of these Schools. 
The Director points out, that, whereas the natural 
increase in strength for one year, in youths of that 
age, would be represented by an average of 80 points, 
the actual increase in all of these classes is approxi- 
mately three times the normal. Of the students of 
the incoming classes, 59 have been taught to swim. 

By an arrangement entered into with Barnard Col- 
lege and Teachers College, the Gymnasium was 
thrown open to women on two evenings of the week, 
during the last few months of the year. This oppor- 
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tunity was highly appreciated. In this period 28 
women were taught to swim. 

The Director reports that the use of the Gymna- 
sium during the academic year just closed is indicated 
by 58,312 units. The number of baths taken in the 
pool was 22,825, being an increase of 3400 over the 
year before. 

The entertainment given by the Gymnastic Team 
to the Naval Cadets of the French Training-ship, 
Duguay-Trouin^ entitles it to the thanks of the Uni- 
versity. The Team acquitted itself with credit on 
many other occasions. 

The College has had, this year, 476 students, the 
largest number in its history. The prospects are that 
it will continue to increase. For statistical 
details, reference is asked to the reports of the ^^^ ^®^' 
Dean and the Registrar. In particular, the 
usual statistics relating to the entrance examinations, 
which have heretofore been embodied in my own re- 
port, will hereafter be found in the report of the 
Dean. It is sufficient here to call attention to some 
of the salient features of these reports. 

One of the most notable of these is the increasing 
number of students coming to the College from a dis- 
tance. The following table gives the facts bearing 
upon this point for each year since our removal to the 
new site : 



1897-98.... 
1898-99.... 
I 899-1900. 
1900-190 1. 



Number of 

States 
Repxcflcnted 


Foreigni 


Student! from 

Outside the City 

of New York 


16 


I 


III 


20 


I 


128 


24 


3 


144 


24 


I 


162 
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Of these, there came this year from the North At- 
lantic Division, 127; from the South Atlantic Divi- 
sion, 8 ; from the South Central Division, 9 ; from the 
North Central Division, 14 ; from the Western Divi- 
sion, 3 ; from England, i. 

These figures show in a striking way that the old 
Columbia College, which for many years was entirely 
local, is now becoming as truly national in character 
as any in the country. Other figures that tell the 
same story, and that also bear gratifying witness to 
the present standing of the College as a school of lib- 
eral culture, are the following. These show the num- 
ber of students admitted to the College since our 
removal to the site by transfer from other colleges : 

Frahnutn Sophomore Junior Senior Total 

ClftM ClftM CIam Clatf 

1897-98 7 S 3 4 19 

1898-99 5 7 8 I 21 

1899-1900 3 ^ 13 9 31 

1900-1901 8 14 14 II 47 

The significance of these figures is well brought 
out by the contrast which it occurred to me to make 
in my last Commencement address. In 1870, the 
year in which I was graduated, the College numbered 
in all, 129 students. Of these, 114 came from the 
State of New York, and 15 from the State of New 
Jersey. In other words, the College then was en- 
tirely local. The figures just given show that in the 
interval it has changed as much in character as in 
size. If I were to try to account for this change in 
character, I should explain it as due especially to three 
things : (i) to the increasing reputation and prestige 
of the University ; (2) to its own enlarged and more 
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flexible curriculum ; and (3) to our removal to the 
present site. 

The educational standing of Columbia University 
as a seat of learning is undoubtedly much higher at 
the present time, both absolutely and comparatively, 
than it was in 1870. At that date, indeed, no Colum- 
bia University existed, even in name. Such Schools 
as were then maintained by the Trustees were sepa- 
rately administered, and contributed nothing at all to 
each other's reputation. At the present day, the gen- 
eral life and the general prestige are felt as a strong 
impulse in every School of the University. The 
growth in material resources, also, during the last 
thirty years, has enabled the University greatly to 
broaden its educational offer; while its location in 
the city of New York has enabled it to draw to itself 
many of the strongest men in the country, in every 
department of instruction and research. These influ- 
ences have given to the University a standing and a 
reputation throughout the country that are abun- 
dantly attested by the large number of graduate stu- 
dents that are coming to its doors. This circumstance, 
in turn, in connection with the large success which 
our graduates of recent years have had in obtaining 
important appointments, gives to the Columbia de- 
gree a value that attaches to it not in one School only, 
but in all. This it is, I take it, which creates the dis- 
position, in distant parts of the country, to come to 
Columbia College for a liberal education, as well as 
to Columbia University for the training of a specialist. 

When the circular of the College is sent for, it re- 
veals to the intending student a wealth of privilege 
that is equalled in only a few places and surpassed 
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nowhere. The curriculum has not only been im- 
proved, in the last ten years, in the sense that it has 
been enlarged ; but it has been hardly less improved 
by being made more flexible. And yet this has been 
accomplished without departing from the old ideals 
too radically. Some knowledge of at least one classi- 
cal language is still required for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, and the curriculum demands almost as 
much required work as it did ten years ago. But 
great flexibility is given to the curriculum by permit- 
ting the student to take his required work pretty 
much at his pleasure, instead of compelling him to 
concentrate it within the first two years of his course. 
For example, students who do not study French 
must study German ; and vice versa. The figures of 
the last four years show that of those beginning the 
study of French in the College, 159 have begun it as 
Freshmen, 23 as Sophomores, 12 as Juniors, and 6 
as Seniors ; of those beginning the study of German, 
175 have begun it as Freshmen, 20 as Sophomores, 
13 as Juniors, and 10 as Seniors. Again, the curricu- 
lum demands a certain knowledge of at least one 
scientific subject studied in the laboratory. This re- 
quirement may be met by work done in the fitting 
schools, or in any year of the College course. The 
table to be found in the Dean's report shows that, 
during the last four years, of those who have thus 
studied Chemistry in the College, 80 have begun it as 
Freshmen, 64 as Sophomores, 98 as Juniors, and 32 
as Seniors. Of those who have studied Physics, 
117 have begun the subject as Freshmen, 71 as 
Sophomores, 43 as Juniors, and 20 as Seniors. 
Of those who have thus studied Botany, i has 
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begun the subject as a Freshman, i6 as Sopho- 
mores, 19 as Juniors, and lo as Seniors. Of those 
who have thus begun ZoSlogy, none have taken it as 
Freshmen, because the study of Zofilogy presupposes 
some knowledge of both Physics and Chemistry ; 6 
have begun it as Sophomores, 42 as Juniors, and 26 
as Seniors. It is thus evident that this privilege of 
taking much of the required work when it may be 
convenient, gives great flexibility to the course. 
Where work is largely individual, as it is in a labora- 
tory, no embarrassment comes from the mingling of 
classes. In the subjects that are taught exclusively 
in classes, and in which evenness of maturity in the 
students attending is a matter of importance, the 
regulations indicate the range of years within which a 
choice is permissible ; and they give to the Dean, and 
not to the student, the right to determine whether 
the specified year may be departed from. This sys- 
tem seems to the Faculty better than an absolutely 
free election ; because it ensures for every student 
such a liberal education as may be developed 
around a specified core of prescribed studies. On 
the other hand, it permits to a great degree the priv- 
ilege of concentrating one's studies in a given depart- 
ment from the very beginning. It seems to the 
Faculty better, also, than the group system, because 
it is more flexible. No set of groups can be devised 
that will satisfy everybody. Under the group sys- 
tem, therefore, the student is continually petitioning 
for a modification of the group, which, after all has 
been said, is an artificial rather than an inevitable 
selection. Such petitions, therefore, are frequently 
granted, until the administration of the groups 
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becomes difficult in the extreme. The curriculum in 
vogue at Columbia, on the other hand, is practically 
the group system on a self-regulating basis. It en- 
courages the study of subjects that are naturally re- 
lated to each other ; and it secures a sufficiently broad 
outlook to satisfy the demands of a good liberal train- 
ing. Within the limits as thus defined, however, each 
student makes his group for himself ; and the system, 
therefore, works smoothly and without embarrass- 
ment to anybody. So far as I can learn, there is 
no disposition to alter it among either officers or 
students. 

Our removal to the new site has been a factor in 
the growth of the College, and in the broadening of 
its influence, not only because it has permitted edu- 
cational opportunities to be offered which formerly 
we could not give, but also because the greater ex- 
tent of the new site, the gymnasium privileges, and 
the opportunities of lunching together, have all co- 
operated to develop among the students an esprit de 
corps which is strengthening every day. The strong 
desire of the College students for dormitories, as a 
means of still further strengthening this feeling, seems 
to me a natural one ; and, in view of the large number 
of students that are already coming to the College 
from out of the city, not to speak of the still larger 
number who live within the city at great distances from 
the College, I hope that this demand will soon be 
gratified. I shall have something more to say upon 
the same subject at another point in this report ; but I 
emphasize here the advantage, not to say the need, 
of dormitories, from the point of view of the College 
alone ; because I do not think it is generally known 
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how greatly the character of Columbia College has 
changed, in the last three decades, by becoming 
national in scope rather than entirely local. It may 
be true that for many young men, whose home is in 
the city, it is an advantage to go elsewhere to col- 
lege ; but he would be a bold man who should argue, 
that it is not equally true that it is an advantage for 
many men, whose home is in the country, to get their 
liberal education in the inspiring and stimulating at- 
mosphere of a great city. At any rate, such men 
are coming to Columbia College in large numbers ; 
and the same influences that have led the forerunners 
to come are likely to persist Under these circum- 
stances, it seems clear that the University should 
make some provision for students of this character. 
Neither at Harvard nor at Yale does the entire stu- 
dent body live upon the campus ; and it is certain 
that even the entire College cannot be so accommo- 
dated at Columbia. On the other hand, it is abun- 
dantly demonstrated, both at Cambridge and at New 
Haven, that dormitories upon the outside, in connec- 
tion with dormitories upon the campus, are entirely con- 
sistent with the development of a strong college life. 
I am obliged to report that the average age of the 
Freshman Class, at entrance, has apparently slightly 
increased since our removal to the new site. At the 
beginning of the decade, in 1891-92, this age was 
17.8. It was precisely the same in 1896-97, the last 
year at the old site. For the years since then, the 
figures are as follows : 

1897-98 18.4 

1898-99 18.1 

1899-1900 18.3 

1900-1901 18.2 
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The average age as thus stated, however, is some- 
what misleading ; for, under our new curriculum, with 
its greater flexibility, permitting many students to take 
a college course who before were unable to comply with 
its conditions, we are constantly receiving a number 
of men much older than those who formerly came to 
college. In 1897-98, for example, the oldest Fresh- 
man was 46 years of age. In 1 900-1 901, the oldest 
Freshman was 22. The following figures, on the 
other hand, seem to me to present the matter signifi- 
cantly ; and, while there is some variation, the ten- 
dency to an increase of age, if it exists at all, is not 
marked. 
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In former reports, I have given tables that show 
the number of students presenting themselves for ex- 
amination in various subjects. This table is now to 
be found in the report of the Dean. While the 
requirements for entrance have not been radically 
changed during the last four years, they have been 
changed in detail sufficiently to make a comparison 
possible only between the last two years. This com- 
parison, however, is interesting ; because in June, 1900, 
the examinations were held by our own University 
Committee on Entrance Examinations ; and in June, 
1 90 1, they were held by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, the formation of which I reported 
in my last annual report The comparison shows 
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that a larger percentage of students passed this year 
in Mathematics, in History, and in German ; and a 
smaller percentage, in English, Latin, and Greek. 
The figures relating to French are substantially iden- 
tical for both years. It is noticeable that a larger 
percentage of students who took the examinations 
to enter the College were successful, in every subject, 
than of the students who took the same examinations 
for entrance to the Schools of Applied Science. 
This is partly due to the fact that, until within a 
year, the standards of the two schools were not iden- 
tical. I expect to see this difference in proportion 
disappear, year by year, now that the students of the 
College and of the Schools of Applied Science are 
called upon to meet identically the same tests. 

A year ago, for the first time, students were per- 
mitted to enter the College without Latin as well as 
without Greek. As a matter of fact, 6 students did 
enter the Freshman Class in that way last October. 
It is interesting to observe that the class beginning 
Latin, which was organized last October for the first 
time, numbered not 6 students but 14. Of these, 
3 were students who had entered on advanced stand- 
ing, without Latin, by transfer from other colleges ; 
and 5 of them were special students, of whom 3, 
at least, are availing of this opportunity to equip 
themselves for a degree. Thus this permission to 
enter without Latin, upon condition of taking the 
subject within the College, is seen to be a distinct 
encouragement to the study of this language. In 
June, 1 901, the number who applied for admission 
without either Latin or Greek was 21. 

The following tables will be found interesting. 
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The first shows the number of courses, by Depart- 
ments, open to students of the College, thus indi- 
cating the range of their opportunities. The second 
shows the number of students, in all four classes, 
studying in each of the various Departments. No 
distinction is made between studies that are required 
and those that are elective. 



NUMBER OF COURSES, BY DEPARTMENTS, OPEN TO COLLEGE 

STUDENTS 



Anatomy 4 

Architecture 17 

Astronomy 5 

Botany 8 

Chemistry 16 

Civil Engineering^ 4 

Comparative Literature.. 5 
Economics and Social 

Science 9 

Electrical Engineering... i 

English 2X 

Geography 5 

Geology 4 

Germanic Languages and 

Literatures 27 

Greek 20 

History 14 

Indo-lranian Languages . . 5 

Latin 15 

Mathematics 9 

Mechanical Engineering. . 9 

Mechanics 6 

Mineralogy 7 



Mining 2 

Municipal or Private Law . 8 

Music II 

Normal Histology i 

Philosophy and Psychology : 

Philosophy 8 

Psychology 9 

Anthropology 3 

Education 25 

— 45 
Physics 12 

Romance Languages and Lit- 
eratures : 

French 17 

Italian 4 

Spanish 4 

Romance Philology . i 

— 26 

Semitic Languages 11 

Zodlogy 6 
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NUMBER OF COLLEGE STUDENTS STUDYING IN EACH DE- 

PARTMENT 



Literatures 

English 375 

German 212 

Latin 203 

French 179 

Comparative Literature.. 157 

Greek 84 

Spanish 23 

Italian 6 

Indo-Iranian 4 

Semitics 4 

Sciences 

Mathematics 145 

Chemistry 93 

Physics 93 

Geology 19 

Zodlogy 19 



Mechanical Engineering. 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Civil Engineering 

Anatomy 

Pathology 

Physiology 

Electrical Engineering... 

Mechanics 

Mineralogy 



fg 

14 
12 
S 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
3 



Miscellaneous 



History 267 

Economics 162 

Philosophy 47 

Psychology 141 

Education 26 

Music 25 



In view of the Registrar's report, which covers all 
questions of statistics as to these Schools much more 
fully than I have been in the habit of doing, ^^^ u„j. 
I shall omit from this report the figures versity 
I have usually given in this connection. School* 
For all statistical information, therefore, in regard to 
any of these Schools, reference is asked again to 
the reports of the Registrar and of the respective 
Deans. 

In the presentation of my report this year, I 
am proposing to omit the Departmental Reports that 
have sometimes been attached to it. Whatever is of 
especial significance in these documents, and worthy 
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of wide distribution, is summarized in the Reports of 
the various Deans or of the Registrar. For the rest, 
they are better suited for the information of the 
President than for the instruction of the public I 
value highly the record of publications from each 
Department, for this gives a good indication of the 
literary and scientific activity of the various officers of 
the University ; but this record is presented with such 
fulness in the September number of the Columbia 
University Quarterly of each year, that it does not 
seem necessary or desirable to repeat it here. An 
indication of the intellectual activity of the Uni- 
versity, at the present time, along these lines, is given 
by the following statement prepared by the Assistant 
Secretary of the University : 

** There are published at Columbia i8 series of 
serial studies and contributions ; lo journals are 
issued under the editorial direction of Columbia 
officers, and 13 more with their editorial coSperation. 
There are 9 student publications. The reports to 
the editor of the Quarterly by our officers of their 
individual work are not specific enough in many cases 
to make it possible to give definite statistics, but the 
following figures will give some idea of the scope of 
this work : There were 22 original volumes published 
by our officers last year, and to these might be 
added 9 works published in the different Columbia 
series by men who were not officers. Most of these 
were doctors' theses. There were 1 7 new editions of 
works already published; and to these might be 
added the new edition of the Classical Heritage of 
the Middle Ages by Mr. H. O. Taylor, an ex-officer, 
which was published as one of the Columbia Univer- 
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sity Studies in Literature. Besides these, 17 books 
were published under the editorial supervision of 
Columbia University officers, or were translated by 
them. More than 372 articles by our professors ap- 
peared in scientific and technical journals and ency- 
clopedias, and 58 in literary journals ; 96 book reviews 
have been reported, but the actual number is much 
larger, as many of our officers do not itemize these in 
their reports." 

The School of Law has shown a marked increase 
in membership ; the total rising, from 380 the year 
before, to 423. In addition, 21 members of school of 
the Senior Class have taken, as Seniors, the ^^ 

work of the first year in law. In addition to these 
Seniors, there are 41 graduates of Columbia College in 
the School, as against 31 a year ago. It is perhaps 
equally noteworthy that there are 40 graduates from 
Yale College, as against 27 a year ago. 

The principal incident of the year was the resigna- 
tion of Prof. John W. Houston, after two years of 
service, on account of ill-health. The vacancy thus 
created has been filled by the appointment of Prof. 
Henry S. Redfield, A.M., who comes to the School 
from Cornell University. Prof. Redfield is a grad- 
uate of Amherst College, in the Class of 1877. He 
practised law at Elmira, N. Y., for twenty years. 
Since 1898, he has taught, with marked success. 
Practice and Procedure in the College of Law at 
Cornell. At Columbia, also, he is to give the courses 
relating to Practice and Pleading. He is well 
equipped for this work by his experience ; and, further- 
more, he believes, not only that practice and plead- 
ing can be taught successfully in a law school, but 
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also that, as the law is now practised, a law school is 
the only place in which adequate instruction upon 
these subjects can be had at the present day. These 
courses are, in all law schools, the most difficult to 
make interesting, and it need scarcely be pointed out 
that Prof. Redfield's interest in this particular line of 
work is an important factor in fitting him for the 
work that he is to do in our School of Law. 

The growing enthusiasm and ambition of the 
students of the Law School have been happily illus- 
trated, this year, by the founding of the Columbia 
Law Review. This periodical has been well received, 
and during its first year has maintained a high stand- 
ard. The students of the School will certainly aim 
to keep it, in succeeding years, worthy of its begin- 
ning. 

The College of Physicians and Surgeons has added 
to its fine record another prosperous year. Out of 
ThcC u ^ Fourth- Year Class of 147, 103 secured 
ofPhyti- hospital appointments by competitive ex- 
dans and aminations. The class that entered the 
"***"** College in October, 1900, was the largest 
class, save one, of recent years. 

During the year under review. Dr. Francis Dela- 
field submitted his resignation as Professor of the 
Practice of Medicine, to take effect at the end of the 
academic year. This action, which was taken by Dr. 
Delafield, in pursuance of a long-formed determina- 
tion to retire from teaching when he became sixty 
years of age, brings to an end a service to the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons that began in 
1863, and continued uninterruptedly until 1901. Dr. 
Delafield's resignation was accepted with regret, and 
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he was immediately appointed, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Honors, Emeritus Profes- 
sor of the Practice of Medicine. Dr. Delafield is one 
of the most distinguished of the men who have given 
to the College of Physicians and Surgeons its great 
reputation, and his retirement from active duty, al- 
though it has been well earned, marks an epoch in 
the history of the Medical School. 

Dr. Delafield has been succeeded by Dr. Walter 
Belknap James, who has been appointed, in the first 
instance, after the habit of the School, as Lecturer in 
the Practice of Medicine. Dr. James is a gpraduate of 
Yale College in the Class of 1879, ^^^ of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in 1883. Immediately 
after graduation he served for two years on the 
resident staff of the Roosevelt Hospital, in the Medi- 
cal Division. Then he studied in Europe for a year 
and a half, at the Universities of Berlin, Munich, and 
Vienna. Upon his return from Europe, in 1887, h^ 
was appointed Clinical Assistant in the Department 
of Medicine at the Vanderbilt Clinic, and since 1889 
he has been Clinical Lecturer in Medicine in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. Dr. James has 
given himself to his new work with enthusiasm, and 
already the curriculum relating to his Department has 
been importantly modified. It is characteristic of 
Dr. Delafield that he endorses the changes that have 
been made as distinct improvements in methods. 

The staff of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons has also been strengthened by the appointment 
of Dr. L. Emmett Holt as Clinical Professor of the 
Diseases of Children, from and after July 1, 1901. 

Interesting evidence of the efficiency of the Sloane 
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Maternity Hospital has been given during the year 
by the fact that the Massachusetts General Hospital 
has entered into arrangements with the Maternity for 
the training of its nurses in Qbstetrics. The nurses 
of the Presbyterian, St, Luke's, Roosevelt, and Mt. 
Sinai Hospitals also receive their training at the 
Sloane Maternity. None of these institutions give 
their diploma until the nurse has received that of the 
Sloane Maternity. 

No notable incident affecting any of the Schools of 
Applied Science has taken place during the year. In 

common with all other parts of the Univer- 
Schoois of sity, they show a decided growth, their num- 
Appiied bers having increased from 491 to 566. The 

comparison, by courses, with the two pre- 
ceding years, is interesting. These figures do not in- 
clude special students. 

School OF Mines : 1899 1900 1901 

Mining Engineering 67 90 116 

Metallurgy i 2 7 

School of Chemistry 34 34 40 

School of Engineering : 

Civil Engineering 61 68 81 

Electrical Engineering .... 135 116 no 

Mechanical Engineering., 38 67 loi 

School OF Architecture.. 77 60 .58 

4^3 437 5^3 

There has been no year since 1883-84 when the 
number of students taking the course in Mining has 
been so large ; neither have there been so many in 
the course in Metallurgy since 1890-91. The course 
in Chemistry is larger than it has been since 1886-87. 
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The course in Civil Engineering numbered 84 in 
1 894-^95, but it has not been so large as this year in 
any year since. The course in Electrical Engineer- 
ing has fallen from its maximum of 141 in 1897-98, 
to 1 10 this year, as a result of the establishment of 
the course in Mechanical Engineering. The course 
in Mechanical Engineering, however, numbers loi, 
so that, taking the two courses together, there has 
been a net gain of 56 students in these branches dur- 
ing the last four years. In Architecture, we must go 
back to 1887-88 before we find the School so small as 
it is at present 

The Special Fund for Mining and Metallurgy, of 
which record was made in my last report, was in- 
creased during the year by the following gifts : 

From A. R. Ledoux $300 

" W. B. Devereux 250 

" W. B. Kunhardt 2500 

" Catherine T. Kunhardt 2500 

" Robert M. Thompson 1000 

" E. E. Olcott 250 

" W. deL. Benedict 100 

" F. B. T. Rhoades 100 



^7000 



This Fund has already been of great value to these 
two Departments in increasing their equipment, and 
by it the character of their work will be greatly im- 
proved. Indeed, many advantages never offered in 
the School before will be placed, as a result of these 
gifts, at the service of the students of Mining and 
Metallurgy. 
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Comment was made, under the head of " The Col- 
lege," upon the striking fact that the students pre- 
pared for the College meet the test of the entrance 
examinations in every subject in larger percentage 
than those that are prepared for the School of Mines. 
I hope that this result is only temporary ; but it may 
well command the attention of the teachers of fitting 
schools. Those who enter the Schools of Applied 
Science are, on the average, nearly two years older 
than those who enter the College, and yet they do 
not come to the University as well prepared. On 
the other hand, it is pleasant to be able to report that, 
as compared with the candidates for admission to the 
Schools of Applied Science last year and the year be- 
fore, some improvement in the record is shown this 
year in English, in Mathematics, and in History. 
There is, unhappily, a falling off in both French and 
German. In Chemistry, in Physics, and in Drawing 
there is little if any change. 

The high character of the work in the School 
of Political Science has been steadily maintained 
The School ^^""^"S^^"^ the year. Included in the re- 
of PoUticai port of the Dean is a statement of the ed- 
Science ucational and governmental positions to 
which graduates of the School have been appointed 
during the last two years. These appointments do 
not refer only to graduates of the School of the last 
two years, but they refer to graduates of any year 
who have obtained either first appointments or who 
have been advanced to better positions during the 
last two years. The list is impressive in its details, 
and it may be summarized as follows. 

There have been appointed : 
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As Professors 9 

" Associate, Assistant, or Adjiinct Professors . . 6 

" Instructors 7 

" Tutors 5 

" Lecturers 4 

" Assistants 2 

" Docent i 

34 

As High School Teachers 2 

Total of Educational Appointments. . 36 

To positions in the Civil Service of a State, or of 

the United States 13 

Several more have obtained positions of public use- 
fulness in connection with the press, with social set- 
tlements, or other forms of semi-public activity. The 
colleges in which these appointments have been made, 
range from Bowdoin and Yale in the East, to the 
University of Colorado in the West, and of Texas in 
the South. 

The report of the Dean of the School of Philoso- 
phy calls for no special comment. The work of the 
year has proceeded efficiently and smoothly. ^^^ school 

In view of the large preponderance of of 
applications for fellowships and scholar- p^^^'^p^t 
ships under the Faculty of Philosophy, it may be 
well to give here the figures in this regard. For the 
18 University Fellowships and the 7 endowed fellow- 
ships in the University, there were this year 171 
applicants. Of these 71 sought fellowships under the 
Faculty of Philosophy; 51 under the Faculty of Po- 
litical Science ; 45 under the Faculty of Pure Science ; 
and 4 under the Faculty of Applied Science. For 
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the 38 University Scholarships open to men, 94 ap- 
plications were received. Under the Faculty of Phil- 
osophy, 51 ; under the Faculty of Political Science, 
24 ; and under the Faculty of Pure Science, 19. For 
the 4 Curtis University Scholarships open to women, 
there were 12 applicants, — 7 under the Faculty of 
Philosophy, and 5 under the Faculty of Pure Science. 

Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, Professor of the Indo- 
Iranian Languages, was given a leave of absence for 
the last half of the year to visit India. He was heart- 
ily welcomed by the Parsis and others, in recognition 
of his Life of Zoroaster^ which has become the stan- 
dard, and which has made Prof. Jackson an authority 
with the Parsis on all questions relating to their 
religion. 

I am happy to report a gift of $500, to be used 
in 1902 for a Fellowship in Anthropology. This 
gift is specially noteworthy because it comes from 
friends outside of the city, living, principally, in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. 

The School of Pure Science continues to attract 
to itself an increasing number of graduate students. 
The School ^^^^^Z ^^ year, a reorganization of the 
of Pare Department of Geology has taken place 
Sdence ^h^t goes into effect July i, 1901. Up to 
this time, this Department has been organized, as 
it were, by chance. Its head. Prof. Kemp, has no 
superior as an economic geologist ; but he has not 
before enjoyed the opportunity of developing his De- 
partment along the lines of greatest advantage. The 
principal change has been to make provision for in- 
struction in palaeontology. This branch of the sub- 
ject will be under the charge of Dr. Amadeus W. 
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Grabau, as Lecturer, who is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and a Doctor of 
Science of Harvard University. Dr. Hollick, who 
has been for many years connected with the Depart- 
ment as palaeobotanist, has joined the staff of the New 
York Botanical Garden ; and the University has trans- 
ferred to the care of the Garden, in order to facilitate 
this work there, its collection of palaeobotanical speci- 
mens and also its books bearing upon that subject. 

Several gifts have been made during the year for 
the benefit of the Department of Zoology. Mr. Wil- 
liam £. Dodge has continued his subscription to the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at Naples, for the bene- 
fit of this Department ; and the Wawepex Society has 
given once more the John D. Jones Scholarship at the 
Cold Spring Laboratory. A Trustee has also given 
$1000 for the zoological examination of the waters of 
the Great South Bay of Long Island ; and the Presi- 
dent has assigned to the Department, out of a special 
fund at his disposal, the sum of $500 for equipment. 

Dr. S. A. Mitchell, Tutor in Astronomy, received 
an invitation, which he was permitted to accept, to 
join the U. S. Expedition to Sumatra to observe the 
total eclipse of the sun. 

The School is to be congratulated, also, that, in its 
laboratories and by one of its professors, so impor- 
tant an invention was perfected as that of Professor 
Pupin. This invention involves the conservation of 
the energy of an electric current, in long-distance 
transmission, by storing it at certain points that bear a 
fixed relation to the wave-length of the current The 
determination of these points was worked out, first of 
all, theoretically, by mathematical formulae which were 
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devised by Professor Pupin himself. Then they were 
tested and confirmed in the laboratory; and finally 
upon the lines of the American Telephone Company 
under conditions of practical operation. Each test fully 
confirmed the results which had been theoretically 
obtained. The effect of the invention is greatly to 
diminish the quantity of wire necessary for long-dis- 
tance telephoning; reducing the weight of wire to 
one third, or perhaps even to one fourth, of what has 
been necessary heretofore. As a consequence, the 
cost of the construction of a telephone line may be 
reduced substantially to the extent of the value of the 
copper thus saved ; or, to express the matter in an- 
other way, for the same investment one may telephone 
from three to four times the distance. That is to say, 
it is now commercially practicable to telephone to San 
Francisco instead of only to Chicago. Professor 
Pupin believes that it is now also commercially prac- 
ticable to telephone across the Atlantic, if that be 
desired. The invention also enables the cost of 
underground telephone cables to be greatly reduced, 
thus avoiding the unsightliness and liability to inter- 
ruption of overhead lines. 

It is worthy of record, and the record may properly 
be made here, that during the year under review, 
Professor Cattell, Professor of Psychology, and Pro- 
fessor Prudden, Professor of Pathology, were elected 
members of the National Academy of Sciences. Pro- 
fessor Cattell's election is especially noteworthy, be- 
cause he is the first psychologist to be recognized in 
this way as a man of science. The honor is well- 
deserved, not only because of his scientific standing, 
but because of his public spirit. There are few men 
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more devoted than he to the general welfare of the 
University; and he gives to the cause of science 
throughout the country and throughout the world 
the same disinterested and public-spirited service. In 
the general interest, and not for any advantage of his 
own, he serves as editor both of Science and of the 
Popular Science Monthly. It is an interesting cir- 
cumstance that of 12 members added to the National 
Academy of Sciences during the last three years, 6 
have been chosen from Columbia University. It 
would be hard to illustrate in a more striking way 
the eminence of the University in scientific lines at 
the present time. 

On the ist of May, 1901, Miss Laura D. Gill was 
installed as Dean of Barnard College. Prof. James 
H. Robinson, who retired from the position 
of Acting Dean upon the installation of oSic'e 
Miss Gill, earned in that capacity the re- 
spect and admiration of all who were familiar with 
his work. Miss Gill was a graduate of Smith College 
in 1 88 1, from which she also received, in 1885, the 
degpree of Master of Arts. Later, she studied abroad 
for several years, both at Leipsic and Geneva, and 
also at the Sorbonne. She has had both administra- 
tive and teaching experience at the Bumham School, 
Northampton, Mass. At the outbreak of the war 
with Spain, she volunteered as a nurse, and served in 
that capacity all through the war. Later, she acted 
as the representative in Cuba of the Cuban Orphan 
Society, demonstrating anew in this field her general 
administrative ability. Miss Gill thus brings to the 
service of Barnard College a character that has 
been broadened and deepened by such scenes as are 
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incident to war and to the recovery from war, in addi- 
tion to the tastes and training of a scholar. There is 
every reason to believe that her unusual combination 
of equipment and experience will be of great advan- 
tage to Barnard College. 

By mutual consent, the Morong Herbarium of 
Barnard College has been deposited, during the year, 
with the New York Botanical Garden as a part of the 
Herbarium of Columbia University. This deposit 
involves no change of ownership. 

During the year under review, Barnard College 
has placed two more of its Departments under the 
charge of Professors, by providing for the appoint- 
ment of Benjamin D. Woodward, Ph.D., late Assist- 
ant Commissioner-General of the United States at 
the Paris Exposition, as Adjunct Professor of the 
Romance Languages and Literatures, to have charge 
of its Romance Department ; and of Henry E. Cramp- 
ton, Ph.D., as Adjunct Professor of Zoology, to have 
charge of its Zoological Department 

For further details reference is asked to the report 
of the Dean. 

I am happy to report that Teachers College has 
again added to the strength of the University staff 
Teachers by the appointment of Dr. David Eugene 
CoUege Smith (at the time of his appointment. Prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at Brockport, N. 
Y.) as Professor of Mathematics. Dr. Smith is a 
graduate and Doctor of Philosophy of Syracuse 
University. A mathematician of high standing, his 
specialty is the history of mathematics. Teachers 
College has also appointed Dr. Thomas D. Wood, as 
Professor of Physical Education. 
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The year has been notable for its additions to the 
material equipment of Teachers College. An essen- 
tial part of the work of Teachers College centres in 
the schools of observation and practice which it 
maintains for the benefit of its student teachers. 
These schools are two in number, — the Horace Mann 
School, which is intended to be a model school to be 
used only as a school of observation ; and the Experi- 
mental School, in which no charge is made for tuition, 
and which is used both for observation and for prac- 
tice. A year or two ago, Mrs. Cornelia Macy be- 
queathed to Teachers College the sum of $200,000. 
This has been invested in a new building for the 
Horace Mann School, which occupies the entire block 
front on Broadway between 120th and 121st Streets. 
Friends of Teachers College added $100,000 for the 
purchase of the land ; and Mrs. Macy's son, Mr. V. 
Everit Macy, has made himself responsible for what- 
ever sum may be necessary to complete and furnish 
the building. As an effect of the construction of this 
new building, which will be ready for use in October, 
the present buildings of Teachers College that have 
held heretofore both the College and the Horace 
Mann School will be entirely available for the Col- 
lege alone. The result will be a substantial enlarge- 
ment of the facilities of the College as well as of the 
Horace Mann School 

In the meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer 
have recently given $100,000 to Teachers College for 
the proper housing of the Experimental School, here- 
after to be known as the Speyer School, which has 
been maintained by Teachers College for a number 
of years in Lawrence Street near Amsterdam Avenue 
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and 128th Street Two lots have been bought on 
West 129th (No. 555) Street, and the building will 
doubtless be ready for use by October, 1902. An 
interesting feature of this building will be its adapta- 
tion for the uses of a social settlement as well as of 
a school. It is the hope of the Donors that it will 
be found practicable, by comparatively slight modifi- 
cations of plan, to erect a school building that shall 
be useful to the community in the midst of which 
it is, not only during school hours but at all hours 
of the day and night The University Settlement 
Society is to cooperate with Teachers College in 
working out this most interesting problem. If the 
experiment is successful, it is easy to see how impor- 
tant a contribution will thus be made to the solution 
of many of the most important city problems. 

At the eastern end of Teachers College block, 
upon Amsterdam Avenue, a large dormitory for 
women is approaching completion. This is being 
erected as a business venture by the Morningside 
Realty Company, a corporation composed of friends 
of Teachers College. The building has rooms for 
230 students, ranging in price from $70 to $140 (fur- 
nished and with service) ; and it contains also 35 flats 
for families. There are also 24 suites of two rooms and 
bath that may be used either by students or outsiders. 

This undertaking is of great interest not only to 
Teachers College, but to the University. The build- 
ing will afford, under conditions natural to New 
York, cheap, comfortable, and convenient quarters 
for a large number of women students in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the University. Roughly 
speaking, there are five times as many men in the 
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University as there are women, and it has been to 
me a matter of no little wonder that no capitalist in 
the city has been willing to construct a building to 
meet their need Dormitories are wanted by the 
University on the Green, of a type more nearly re- 
sembling those to be found elsewhere; but, even 
when such dormitories are had, there will still be 
need, in my judgment, for more than one of these 
large structures in the immediate vicinity of the 
University, for the accommodation of our men. 
Such structures as these are the only ones that can 
afford to give the necessary accommodations cheaply 
enough to comply with the limitations of the average 
student's purse. I shall watch, therefore, the out- 
come of this Teachers College dormitory with the 
utmost interest ; for, if it be successful, it ought to be 
quickly followed by similar buildings to be used by 
men. Very few people realize how rapidly the Uni- 
versity is growing, since its removal to the new site. 
The following table shows the number of men stu- 
dents living, even under existing conditions, in the 
immediate neighborhood of the University — say on 
the plateau bounded by iioth and 125th Streets and 
lying between Momingside Park and the Hudson 
River. 

College 66 

Law 141 

Medicine 10 

Applied Science 130 

Political |Science. . /. 26 

Philosophy 11 

Pure Science 13 



397 
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The report of the Director of the Summer Session 
shows a healthy growth of this School. There were 
TheSnm- 4 1 courses offered this year, as against 28 
flier Session the year before Botany and Geography 
were omitted from the subjects taught, because it 
proved impracticable to offer courses in these Depart* 
ments, this year, on a satisfactory basis. On the 
other hand, courses were offered in Fine Arts, in 
German, in Latin, and in the Romance Languages, 
which were not offered the year before. An interest- 
ing feature of the Summer Session was a series of 
public lectures offered to the students by various 
officers of the University ; the attendance upon which 
varied from 50 to 24a Another new feature of the 
Session, which proved successful, was a series of ex- 
cursions to points of interest in and about New York, 
on Saturdays of each week, conducted by Mr. George 
S. Kellogg, of Teachers College. The attendance 
upon the Summer Session this year was not only 
larger than the year before, but it was composed in 
larger percentage of thoroughly trained students. 
There were, for example, 152 college graduates, as 
against 101 the year before; and 216 graduates of 
professional schools for teachers, as against 143 the 
year before. The attendance was drawn from every 
section of the country, as follows : 

North Atlantic Division 485 

South Atlantic Division 29 

South Central Division 20 

North Central Division 34 

Western Division 8 

Foreign 3 

Total 579 
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I am happy to report that this Session, like the 
first, more than met its expenses. The result of the 
two years is a balance to the credit of the Summer 
Session of $6,917.43; a sum which ought to be 
sufficient to guarantee the permanence of this new 
departure, even if, in some future year, the returns 
should be disappointing. The Director's report is so 
complete that reference is asked to it, for all details. 
I renew to the Director and his Associates of the Sum- 
mer Session the thanks of the University for their 
willing and efficient service in making the Summer 
Session a success. 

The gifts of the year may be summarized 

as follows : 

Gifts and bequests for the creation of Trust Funds. . %i 13,305 79 
Gifts for Permanent Investment at the New Site... 139,188 75 
Gifts for the General Guarantee Fund 1 899-1 900. . 96,750 00 

Gifts for the Interest Fund for 1900-1901 33,250 00 

Gifu for Designated Purposes 419625 00 

Total $354,119 54 

Under the first head, '* Gifts and bequests for the 

creation of Trust Funds/' the items are as follows : 

Alexander Moncrief Proudfit Fellowship Fund, 
Balance of legacy from the estate of Alexander 
M. Proudfit 9I9475 o® 

Maria McLean Proudfit Fellowship Fund, 

Balance of legacy from same estate i»475 ^^ 

Campbell Scholarship Fund, 
A gift of 93000 each from Miss Maria L. Camp- 
bell and Miss Catherine B. Campbell, to estab- 
lish two scholarships in the College in memory 
of Robert B. Campbell, of the Class of '44, and 
Henry P. Campbell, of the Class of '47 6,000 00 

German Lecture Fund, 

From Mr. Oswald Ottendorfer, as the nucleus 
of an endowment for public lectures in German 
at the University 1,000 00 
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Donnan B. Eaton Professorship Fund, 
On account of legacy of $100,000 $3»o55 79 

Dean Lung Professorship of Chinese Fund, 
From an anonymous friend, through the Presi- 
dent, towards the founding of a Department of 
Chinese Languages, Literatures, Religion, and 
Law, and especially for the establishment of a 
Professorship to be known as the Dean Lung 
Professorship of Chinese 100,000 00 

Students' Loan Fund, 
From President Low, to be added to the principal 
of this fund 300 00 

Total $113,305 79 

With the exception of the Campbell Scholarships, 
all of these items have been commented upon in 
previous reports, except the Chinese Professorship. 

The gift of $100,000 for the establishment of a 
Department of Chinese Languages, Literatures, Re- 
ligion, and Law is in every way noteworthy. It is a 
recognition, on the part of one of our fellow-country- 
men, of the close relations certain to exist in the fu- 
ture between this country and the ancient empire of 
China. Out of this conviction as to the close mate- 
rial relationship sure to exist between the two coun- 
tries has come the belief that, if our intercourse with 
China is to be creditable to ourselves and helpful to 
China, it must be founded upon a knowledge, on our 
part, of what China has been and is, that is as far as 
possible exact and as little as possible colored by 
prejudice. This belief, naturally, has led the donor 
to turn to a university, fortunately ours, as the best 
agency through which to spread such a knowledge of 
China among the American people. His hope is 
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that Others who may be moved by the same convic- 
tion will cooperate in building up at Columbia Uni- 
versity an Oriental Department which shall compare 
favorably with those already to be found at St Peters- 
burg, Berlin, and Paris. The very names of these 
cities are suggestive of the fact that the European 
nations that aim to be influential in China have al- 
ready resorted to this policy. It is a striking illustra- 
tion of the position which Universities have taken in 
our modern civilization, that governments, as well as 
individuals, look to them for the information upon 
which safe and progressive action can be based This 
is a sort of service that is characteristic of a university, 
as distinguished from a college ; and Columbia Univer- 
sity, situated as it is in the city of New York, at the 
very centre of the commercial interests of the coun- 
try, is singularly well adapted to render a service of 
this kind. I hope that the far-sighted statesmanship 
of the Donor of this fund will conunand from others 
the hearty cooperation necessary to give to it its 
full significance. The new Department is in no way 
confined to the teaching of the Chinese language. 
It is intended rather to be a department that deals 
with Chinese civilization in all its aspects. It ought 
to be broadened out so as to comprehend the civili- 
zation of the entire Orient, with which, in the century 
to come, we are certainly destined to be brought into 
new and intimate relations. To cover adequately 
such a field as this will require, not one professorship 
but several ; and I earnestly hope that the beginning 
that has been made will be speedily followed by an 
enlargement of our resources for this purpose. 

It seems proper, also, to say at this time, although. 
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Strictly speaking, the fact belongs to the record of an- 
other year, that since the first of July the University 
has received from Dean Lung himself a gift of 
$ 1 2,000, to be added to the resources of this Depart- 
ment. Dean Lung, as his name implies, is a China- 
man. I doubt whether the history of education 
supplies the record of any similar gift from a China- 
man to a university of the Western learning. It is 
certainly auspicious of the response that China is 
likely to make to the attempt on our part to under- 
stand her and to do her justice ; and it ought to be a 
persuasive argument with the generous people of our 
city still further to strengthen this endowment, that it 
has received its first accession from a Chinaman of 
moderate means. 

The Gifts for Permanent Investment at the New 
Site include : 

For the Earl Hall Building Fund : 

From Mr. William E. Dodge $40,000 00 

For the Alumni Memorial Hall : 

From the Alumni 99,188 75 

The givers to the General Guarantee Fund, 1899- 

1900, are as follows : 

A Friend $1,000 

Samuel D. Babcock 1,000 

H. O. Havemeyer 1,000 

H. C. Fahnestock 1,000 

D. O. Mills 1,000 

William C. Schermerhom 1,000 

Jacob H. Schi£f 1,000 

George F. Baker 1,000 

Seth Low 1,000 

John S. Kennedy 1,000 

Edward D. Adams 1,000 

J . A. Scrymser 500 

John Crosby Brown 1,000 

Henry Villard 1,000 

James Speyer 250 
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Estete of Cornelius Vanderbilt $1,000 

F. Augustus Schermerhorn i^ooo 

Messrs. Vennilye & Co 1,000 

Cornelius N. Bliss x,ooo 

John Gibb 1,000 

Isaac N. Seligman 1,000 

Alexander E. Orr 1,000 

W. Bayard Cutting z,ooo 

R. Fulton Cutting 1,000 

Mrs. Alfred Coming Clark z,ooo 

S. D. Coykendall 1,000 

Mrs. Frederic Bronson 1,000 

J. P. Morgan 1,000 

$26,750 

The following subscriptions to the Interest Fund 
have been paid in : 

J. Seligman $1,000 

Morris K. Jesup 1,000 

Isaac N. Seligman a,ooo 

Henry W. Maxwell 1,000 

Charles Broadway Rouss 500 

Franklin B. Lord 350 

John D. Rockefeller 5»ooo 

Henry Parish 1,000 

Stuyvesant Fish 1,000 

W. K. Vanderbilt 5,000 

John H. Starin 500 

Seth Low S,ooo 

D. Willis James 5,000 

Mrs. Alfred Coming Clark 5>ooo 

•33.^50 
I am glad to be able to add that the Interest 
Fund for the year just closed will completely offset 
the amount remaining to the debit of the The Inter- 
In terest Account, through subscriptions pay- *■* ^""^ 
able in October. 

Several years ago, before our financial problem had 
taken exact shape, it was evident that, for a number 
of years, we were certain to have an annual deficiency 
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on the educational account, in addition to a large in- 
terest charge upon our debt. In the spring of 1898, 
therefore, I obtained subscriptions amounting to 
$25,000, more or less, for a fund which has been 
called the General Guarantee Fund, which subscrip- 
tions, for the most part, were for the sum of a thou- 
sand dollars a year for the term of five years. 
Pajmients under these subscriptions were to be based, 
primarily, upon the amount of the annual deficiency, 
although it was pointed out, at the time, that it was 
the hope of the Trustees gradually to assume the 
interest charge as a part of the current expenses. 
Some of the original subscribers to this fund have 
fallen out by death. Others, however, have come in, 
so that the amount collected in October last was, 
as stated, $26,750. 

In the meanwhile, with the closing of our accounts 
on June 30, 1900, it became possible, for the first 
time, to state our financial problem with something 
like exactness. By that time substantially all of our 
permanent debt had been funded into ten-year three- 
per-cent. bonds ; while our floating debt, for the most 
part, although not entirely, was offset by property 
the proceeds of which, when sold, can be used for its 
liquidation. In the meanwhile, also, our annual de- 
ficiency on the current educational account had so far 
disappeared as to justify the Trustees in believing 
that the University could be conducted during the 
academic year of 1 901-1 902, and thereafter, out of 
the current income of the University available for 
this purpose. It also appeared clear to the Trustees 
that, by the time our ten-year bonds fall due, the 
University will be able, out of the increase of income 
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from its fees and endowments, to care for its floating 
debt without embarrassment to its educational work. 
Under these circumstances, it appeared to be good 
judgment to substitute for the General Guarantee 
Fund, which was founded upon the expectation of an 
annual deficiency, a new fund to be dedicated spe- 
cifically to the payment of interest, during the next 
few years, on so much of our outstanding debt as 
is not offset by assets available for its liquidation. 
The needs of the University, under this head, ought, 
in the natural order of things, to grow smaller and 
smaller; and, while it is a difficult thing to secure 
money to be used for the payment of interest, it 
was believed that the problem could be best han- 
dled in this way : first, because the need would last 
for a few years only; and, second, because the 
money so given, while nominally given for interest, is 
practically given to enable the University to maintain 
its educational work, during this interval, in full vigor 
and efficiency. 

The results of this effort have fully justified the 
confidence of the Trustees. Of the subscriptions to 
the General Guarantee Fund, all but the sum of 
$5750 have been transferred to the Interest Fund ; 
and in the transfer most of the subscriptions have 
been importantly increased. Other friends have 
joined our old ones, with the result, as stated, that 
the Interest Fund for the year, at this writing com- 
pletely offsets the interest charge of $101,983.82. 
The educational deficiency of the year is only $8,- 
221.29, as against $17,328.47, the year before. The 
operations of the year, also, have effected some de- 
crease in the outstanding debt 
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Gifts for The Gifts for Designated Purposes may 

Detigoatsd j^^ summarized as follows : 
Purposes 

For the purchase of books 
(Details given under the head of the Library) $15,375 

For Salaries 8,200 

For Lectures : 

From Holland Society, for lectures on 

Dutch Literature % 250 

From Friends of the University, for French 

Lectures 500 

750 

Special Fund for Mining and Metallurgy 

(Details given under the head of the School 

of Applied Science) 7*ooo 

For Zo5logy 

(Details given under the head of the School 

of Pure Science). • 1^50 

For Fellowships, Scholarships and Prizes : 

Alumni Fellowship, School of Medicine, 

from the Alumni Association of the Col- 

lege of Physicians and Surgeons $i»5oo 

Annual Fellowship in Greek, from a friend 

of the University 500 

Annual Fellowship in Sociology, from the 

University Settlement Society 500 

Towards an annual fellowship, from a 

friend of the University 150 

The John D. Jones Scholarship in Zodlogy, 

from the Wawepex Society 200 

The Alumni Association Prize, from the 

Alumni Association of the College 50 

The Alumni Association Prize of the 

School of Medicine, to reimburse the 

University for prize awarded in June, 

1900, from the Alumni Association of the 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 500 

3.400 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

American School for Oriental Study and Research in Palestine : 

From W. I. Walter % 300 

" William G. Low 50 

$250 

From a friend of the University, to equip 

a special historical reading-room . . . 5>ooo 

•41,625 

The President received in the spring a special gift 
of $20,cx30y to be used for the purchase of books, or 
at his discretion. Of this sum, he set aside $10,000 
for the purchase of books in 1 901 -1902, and gave 
$5,000 to the Treasurer as stated above for the equip- 
ment of an undergraduate reading-room in History. 
He also supplied, from this fund, the sum of $500, 
above referred to, for the purchase of equipment for 
the department of Zo6logy. The remainder he re- 
served for use in 1 901-1902. 

In addition to money actually received, during the 
year, the University has been notified of the 
following bequests, which have not yet been 
paid : 

By the Will of Henry Villard $50,000 

" " " Benjamin D. Silliman 10,000 

" " '' Edwin H. Kendall «»1^. 

The bequest made by Mr. Villard is absolute, and 
may be used at the discretion of the Trustees. It is 
especially interesting, because Mr. Villard, like Mr. 
Dorman B. Eaton, left a corresponding sum to Har- 
vard University. Both Mr. Eaton and Mr. Villard 
had special reasons for interest in Harvard Univer- 
sity, which they recognized ; but they also recognized 
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their obligations to the city of New York by showing 
their appreciation of the services which Columbia 
University has already rendered, and can still increas- 
ingly render, to the city. 

Mr. Silliman's bequest is to establish a fellowship 
in memory of his old friend, William Mitchell, a 
graduate of Columbia College in the Class of 1820. 
As such it is doubly welcome. 

Mr. Kendall's bequest is for a fellowship in Archi- 
tecture. This, also, is interesting because Mr. Ken- 
dall was a native of Massachusetts who lived and died 
in New York. 

After this summary of the gifts of the year, it only 
remains to call attention to our needs. It is evident 
j-^ that the most pressing of these is represented 
by the Interest Fund. It is essential, above 
everything else, that the current work of the Univer- 
ity, to which it is already committed, should be main- 
tained in full vigor and efficiency. Gifts to the 
Interest Fund bear directly upon this object Gifts 
for other purposes, however valuable they may be, 
leave the University with this problem still to be 
cared for. It goes without saying, on the other 
hand, that a university like Columbia cannot indefi- 
nitely cease to grow ; and I count it one of the happy 
incidents of the year, that the gift for the Dean Lung 
Professorship of Chinese has introduced the Univer- 
sity into a new and wide field. of usefulness. This 
Department ought to be strengthened. We espe- 
cially need, also, a Professorship in Art, which will 
not only strengthen the course in Architecture, but 
which will supply much-needed instruction in aesthetics 
in the College itself. A liberal culture that offers no 
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instruction upon art, except as art is represented by 
archaeology and by music, cannot be considered com- 
plete. The absence of such a chair in the University, 
therefore, creates a gap that ought to be filled at the 
first possible opportunity. Such a chair is the more 
to be desired, because, in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and in the other art resources of the city, the pro- 
fessor filling it would have at command unexampled 
resources, so far as America is concerned, for illus- 
tration. Other new chairs there are that are 
greatly to be desired ; and at many points where the 
University is already at work it may most profitably 
be strengthened ; but the pressing need of the imme- 
diate future, after the Interest Fund has been cared 
for, is to supply the material facilities that are neces- 
sary for our growth. The College, as I have already 
pointed out, is larger than it has ever been in its his- 
tory. The building that serves as its headquarters is 
one of the old buildings that were upon the site when 
the University purchased it This building was never 
adequate for the purpose, and now it has been alto- 
gether outgrown. From the point of view of senti- 
ment, also, there should be a College Hall, which will 
worthily hold the life out of which the entire Uni- 
versity has sprung. The Trustees have assigned the 
southwest corner of the grounds, on the comer of 
1 1 6th Street and Broadway, for the College HalL 
Drawings have been approved which will show to 
anyone who may be interested the kind of building 
that is desired. Its estimated cost is $400,000. I 
hope that this need will not go long unmet ; for it is 
a pressing need. Such a need on the part of the old 
College that has done so much for the city of New 
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York ought to appeal irresistibly to some one of the 
many generous givers in our city. 

I hope, also, that it will not be long before the 
University is equipped with a suitable chapel Daily 
prayers are now conducted in one of the lecture halls 
of the University. As I pointed out a year ago, it is 
a singular fact that Columbia, during all its history, 
has never had a building entirely consecrated to wor- 
ship. With the completion of Earl Hall, which is to 
serve as the headquarters of the spiritual activities 
of the students, it needs only a suitable chapel to 
equip the University as appropriately on the side of 
the spiritual and religious life of the students, as it has 
been equipped for the development of their intellect- 
ual and physical life. The Trustees have assigned 
for the chapel a site upon the eastern side of the 
grounds, corresponding exactly to the site of Earl 
Hall. A suitable building will cost from $200,000 to 
$250,000. I renew my appeal for the gift of this 
building, in the near future. 

In the meanwhile, it must be said that the most im- 
mediately helpful form in which a building can be 
^ . , presented to the University, at the moment, 

Dormitories ; . , r r t . « 1 1 

IS m the form of a dormitory, to be placed 
upon the Green. Such a building will cost from 
$175,000 to $225,000. I have already pointed out 
why dormitories seem to be desirable from the point 
of view of the College, in view of the fact that the 
College, almost unawares, has been changed, within 
the last thirty years, from a small local college to a 
college that is national in the area from which it 
draws its students, and which is rapidly growing, in 
size, into the companionship of the larger colleges. 
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It remains to be said, that, in the judgment of those 
who are engaged in teaching at Columbia, dormitories 
are equally desirable as a means of developing at the 
University a centre of literary and scholarly life. It 
is believed that the influence upon the work of the 
graduate students that would grow out of residence 
upon the grounds, and the companionship that springs 
from such residence, would be felt importantly for 
good. Dormitories upon the grounds, also, will cer- 
tainly result in building up, outside of the grounds, a 
still stronger residential centre of University students 
than already exists. It cannot but be that out of such 
a grouping, within the great city, there will come influ- 
ences of value that cannot be had in any other way. 
Our financiers gather in and around Wall Street ; our 
leather merchants have their headquarters in the 
Swamp; and so it goes. The same sort of advan- 
tage that comes from the concentration of a given 
trade in a special quarter will certainly be felt by the 
students, if, in and about the University, a strong 
student community can be developed. 

There is one other thing to be said for the gift of 
a dormitory, which, under existing conditions, has 
for us special importance. Every other building in- 
creases the expenses of the University. A dormitory 
will add to its income. It will add to the income of 
the University not only directly, by the amount which 
it produces in excess of the cost of administration ; 
but dormitories undoubtedly, will add, indirectly 
also, to the income of the University, by increasing 
the number of students that will be drawn to it. 
When Columbia is able to add the privileges of con- 
venient residence at or near the University, for a 
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charge comparable to the charge made elsewhere for 
similar privileges, to the advantages that it already 
offers by reason of its location in the city of New 
York and its strong equipment, there is almost no 
limit to the number of students that can be brought 
to its doors. It is entirely practicable to accomplish 
this result By the erection upon The Green of the 
few dormitories which it will conveniently hold ; and 
by the erection, in the neighborhood of the Univer- 
sity, of one or two large buildings, large enough to 
permit each room to be rented cheaply, Columbia can 
be placed in a position to open its really great ad- 
vantages to the many graduates throughout the coun- 
try who would gladly come to it except for the item 
of expense. For all of these reasons, I am persuaded 
that dormitories for Columbia are greatly to be de- 
sired, and I hope that one or more will be given to 
the University in the near future. 

If it seems to the reader of this report that the 
needs of the University are manifold, he should not 
_ , . therefore be discouraged. Its needs are 

Conclasion - 

great, because it is doing great work and 
because it is developing greatly. If its opportunity 
were small, or if its determination to meet its oppor- 
tunity were less strong, its needs would be small, and 
they would not be greatly felt. But Columbia Uni- 
versity is animated by the belief, that, in the city of 
New York, there can be and there should be a 
university not second to any university in any city in 
the world ; and it is also inspired by the conviction 
that, as this belief is more and more widely accepted 
throughout the community itself, the University will 
receive in abundant measure the gifts that will enable 
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it to grow. In the last statement, a university is 
made great, not by its scholars but by its teachers ; 
for where the great teachers are, there the strong 
scholars are sure to go. The strongest teachers in 
our day, like the strong men in every other walk of 
life, prefer to live in cities ; and there is no city in 
the United States in which they so much like to live 
as the city of New York. Because Columbia Uni- 
versity is in the city of New York, therefore, and 
because of its resources, which have already lifted it 
into the front rank of American universities, Colum- 
bia University is justified in believing that its future 
will be worthy of the city with which, as College and 
University, it has been identified for nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years. Precisely the same argument ex- 
ists for the use of money for university purposes in 
the city of New York, as exists for its use here in con- 
nection with commerce. This city is the strongest 
centre of influence in the United States ; and money 
embarked in the higher education here will just as 
certainly, in the long run, produce greater results 
than money embarked elsewhere, as money em- 
barked in commerce here will produce greater re- 
sults than money embarked in commerce elsewhere ; 
for, as I have said, the great university is made by its 
teachers, and the greatest teachers can be commanded 
by Columbia University precisely in proportion to 
the resources placed at its command. Naturally, I 
rejoice in every gift of New York to the higher 
learning anywhere, for universities are allies and not 
competitors ; but New York will not fully discharge 
its duties to the higher learning, until, in addition to 
strengthening every sound foundation, wherever it 
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may be, it also builds up and develops in itself, as the 
place from which every influence goes farthest and 
with greatest power, a university that is comparable 
with any other in the world. Such a university Col- 
umbia aims to be, and it needs only the support of 
the generous people of the city to make it and to 
keep it so. 

Respectfully, 

Seth Low, 
President. 
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VACANCIES 

By Death 

William H. Draper, M.D., Emeritus Professor of Clixiical 

Medicine. 

Frbdbrick J. Brockway, M.D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anat- 
omy, and Secretary of the 
Faculty of Medicine. 

Llbwblltn Lb Count, C.B., Assistant in Civil Engineering. 

By Resignation 

Francis Dblafibld, M.D., LL.D., Professor of the Practice of Medi- 
cine. 

Arthur Hollick, Ph.D., Tutor in Geology. 

Albxandbr B. Johnson, M.D., Instructor in Surgery. 

HbrbbrtPbrcy Whitlock, C.E., Assistant in Mineralogy. 

Gilbbrt van Inobn, Curator of the Geological Collec- 

tions. 

Wellington Putnam, Lecturer on Elocution. 

John W. Houston, A.M., LL.B.» Professor of Law. 

Marshall Avbry Howb, Ph.D., Curator of the Herbarium. 

Oscar Raymond Wilson, B.M.E., Assistant in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 

JohnGarrbttUndbrhill, Ph.D., Assistant in Comparative Litera- 
ture. 

Barry Hogarty, B.S., Assistant in Analytical Chemistry. 

Frederick Clark Paulmibr, 

M.S., Ph.D., Assistant in Zoology. 

Aladinb Cummings Longdbn, 

Ph.D., Assistant in Physics. 

John I. Middlbton, M.D., Assistant in Normal Histology. 

Charles Edward Caspari, Ph.D., Assistant in Organic Chemistry. 

William C. Clarkb, E.M., Assistant in Metallurgy. 

Hardbb Chambliss, M.S., Ph.D., Assistant in Chemistry. 
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Philip S. Sabinb, M.D., Assistant in Pathology. 

Charles Lbb Rapbr, A.B., Lecturer in History.f 

Gborob W. Hill, Sc.D., LL.D., Lecturer on Celestial Mechanics. 

Frank C. Hoopbr, Met.E., Instructor in Mining. 

By Expiration of Term 

JosBPH Struthbrs, Ph.D., Honorary Lecturer in Metallurgy. 

Gborob W. Crary, M.D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anat- 

omy. 

William D. Cutter, A.B., Assistant in Physiological Chemis- 

try. 

Ernest Nash Wilcox, M.D., Assistant in Normal Histology. 

Philip G. Carleton, A.B., Tutor in English. 

Charles Sidney Aylmbr-Small, 

E.E. , Assistant in Electrical Engineering. 

A. Bbziat db BoRDBS, Ph.D., Lecturer in the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures. 

Mrs. Edith R. Darrach, Adviser of Graduate Women Stu- 

dents. 

Victor Cox Pedersbn, M.D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anat- 
omy. 

Bbrgbn Davis, A.M., Assistant in Physics. 

Thomas Little, Chief of the Bureau of Purchases 

and Supplies. 

Charles Knap Hitchcock, Jr., 

A.M., E.M., Assistant in Mining. 

Edward B. Durham, E.M., Lecturer in Mining. 

Walter Coluzzi Krbtz, Ph.D., Lecturer in Astronomy. 

Walter Whbblbr Cook, A.M., Assistant in Mathematics. 

William H. Rockwell, Jr., M.D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anat- 
omy. 

Edwin B. Cragin, M.D., Secretary of the Faculty of Medi- 

cine. 

Louis H. Gray, Ph.B., Lecturer in Indo-Iranian Lan- 

guages. 

PROMOTIONS 

Michael I. Pupin, Ph.D., From Adjtmct Professor of Me- 

chanics 

To Professor of Electro-Mechanics. 
Joseph C. Pfister, A.M., From Tutor in Mechanics 

To Instructor in Mechanics. 

fOn Barnard College Foundation. 
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Bbnjamin Duryba Woodward, 

•Ph.D., From Instructor in the Romance 

Languages and Literatures 

To Adjunct Professor of the Ro- 
mance Languages and Litera- 
tures, f 

From Instructor in Mathematics 

To Adjtmct Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 

From Tutor in Civil Engineering 

To Instructor in Civil Engineering. 

From Instructor in Greek 

To Adjunct Professor of Greek. 
Livingston Farrand, A.M., M.D., From Instructor in Psychology 

To Adjunct Professor of Psychol- 
ogy. 

From Lecturer in Analytical 
Chemistry 

To Tutor in Analytical Chemistry. 

From Instructor in Analytical 
Chemistry 

To Adjtmct Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry and Assaying. 

From Instructor in Electrical En- 
gineering 

To Adjtmct Professor of Electrical 
Engineering. 

From Instructor in ZoClogy f 

To Adjunct Professor of Zodlogy.f 



Jambs Maclay, C.E., Ph.D., 

Adolph Black, C.E., 
Clarbncb H. Young, Ph.D., 



Hbnry Clapp Shbrman, Ph.D., 
Edmund Howd Millbr, Ph.D., 

Gborgb Francis Sbvbr, 



Hbnry E. Crampton, Ph.D., 

J. Livingston Rutgbrs Morgan, 

B.S., Ph.D., From Tutor in Chemical Philoso- 

phy and Chemical Physics 
To Adjunct Professor of Physical 
Chemistry. 
Marston Taylor Bogbrt, Ph.B., From Instructor in Organic Chem- 
istry 
To Adjunct Professor of Organic 
Chemistry. 
Cavalibr Hargravb Joubt, 

Ph.D., From Lecturer in Analytical 

Chemistry. 
To Tutor in Analytical Chemistry. 
From Lecturer in the Romance 

Languages and Literatures f 
To Tutor in the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures.! 
fOn Barnard College Foundation. 



Hbnry Bargy, A.M., 
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Samubl Osgood Miller, C.B., Prom Assistant in Mechanical En- 
gineering 

To Tutor in Drawing. 

Prom Lecturer in the Romance 
Languages and Literatures % 

To Tutor in the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures.) 

Prom Assistant in Clinical Pathol- 



WlLLIAM A. NiTZB, Ph.D., 



Evan M. Evans, M.D., 



WiLHBLM Alfrbd Braun, Ph.D., 



Mtron Samubl Palk, C.E., M.E., 



Prbdbrick Pbtbrson, M.D., 



Lbwis Nathanibl Chasb, A.m., 



ogy 

To Tutor in Medicine and Assistant 
in Clinical Pathology. 

Prom Assistant in the Germanic 
Languages and Literatures \ 

To Tutor in German.]: 

Prom Assistant in Civil Engineer- 
ing 

To Tutor in Civil Engineering. 

Prom Instructor in Neurology 

To Clinical Lecturer on Psychiatry 
and Instructor in Neui:ology. 

Prom Assistant in Comparative 
Literature 

To Tutor in Comparative Litera- 
ture. 



CHANGES OP TITLE 

Alexis A. Julibn, Ph.D., 



Walton Martin, M.D., 



Prom Instructor in Geology and 
Curator 

To Curator in Geology. 

Prom Assistant Demonstrator of 
Anatomy and Instructor in 
Surgery 

To Instructor in Surgery. 
D. Stuart Dodge Jbssup, M.D., Prom Assistant in Normal Histol- 
ogy 

To Assistant in Clinical Pathology. 

Prom Assistant in Philosophy 

To Lecturer in Philosophy. 

Prom Lecturer in Roman Archae- 
ology 

To Lecturer in Roman Archaeology 
and Assistant in Latin. 
James Thomson Shotwell, A.B., Prom' Assistant in History]: 

To Lecturer in History, t 
Jin part on Barnard College Poundation. 



Adam Leroy Jones, Ph.D., 
George N. Olcott, Ph.D., 
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Blbanor Kbllbr, A.B., From Assistant in Chemistry f 

To Lecturer in Chemistry .f 
Ada Wattbrson, A.M., Prom Assistant in Botany and Zo- 

ology t 
To Assistant in Botany.f 
Frbdbrick R. Bailby, M.D., From Tutor in Normal Histology 

To Tutor in the Normal and Path- 
ological Histology of the Ner- 
vous System. 
Harlan Piskb Stonb, M.A., 

LL.B., From Lecturer on Domestic Rela- 

tions and Laws of Persons, on 
Insurance, Equity Pleading 
and Practice, and Code Plead- 
ing and Practice 
To Lecturer on Criminal Law, Bail- 
ments, and Insurance. 
Prank Wadlbioh Chandlbr, 

Ph.D., From Assistant in Comparative 

Literature 
To Lecturer in Comparative Litera- 
ture. 
Waltbr B. Jambs, M.D., From Instructor in Medical Diag- 

nosis 
To Lecturer on the Practice of Medi- 
cine. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Francis Dblafibld, M.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of the Practice 

of Medicine. 

William Hbnrt Carpbntbr, 

Ph. D. , Secretary of the University Council. 

Thomas H. Harrington, C.E., Assistant in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 

Hbnry a. Griffin, M.D., Instructor in Medical Diagnosis. 

Jambs D. Voorhbbs, M.D., Secretary of the Factdty of Medi- 

cine. 

Harrt Alonzo Cushing, Ph.D., Lecturer in History and Constitu- 
tional Law.t 

Gborgb Hbrbbrt Ling, Ph.D., Tutor in Mathematics. 

Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, A.B., Lecturer in Public Speaking. 

RoLFB Flotd, M.D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anat- 

omy. 

Edward B. Durham, E.M., Lecturer in Mining, 

t On Barnard College Foundation. 
X In part on Barnard College Fotmdation. 
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Llbwbllyn Lb Count, C.E., 
Frank E. Pbndlbton, Mech.E., 

Charlbs ICnap Hitchcock, Jr., 

A.M., E.M., 
William C. Clarkb, E.M., 
Carlbton p. Flint, M.D., 



Assistant in Civil Engineerixig. 
Assistant in Mechanical Engineer^ 
ing. 



Assistant in Mining. 
Assistant in Metallurgy. 
Assistant Demonstrator 



of Anat- 
omy. 
Assistant in Normal Histology. 
Assistant in Chemistry. 
Assistant in Analytical Chemistry* 



Charlbs E. Banker, M.D., 

Hardbb Chambliss, M.S., Ph.D., 

Wolfram E. Drbyfus, Ph.D., 

Virginia C. Gildbrslbbvb, A.M., Assistant in English. f 

Ernbst Valbntinb Hubbard, 

M.D., Assistant in Pathology. 

JosBPH SiNGLBTON McCoRD, B.S., Assistant in Mineralogy. 
Mtron Samubl Falk, C.E., M.E., Assistant in Civil Engineering. 
H. W. Shimbr, A.B., Assistant in Palaeontology. 

Gborob Canning Hubbard, B.S., Assistant in Analytical Chemistry 

and Assaying. 
Assistant in Drawing. 
Assistant in Physiological Chemis- 
try. 
Assistant in Normal Histology. 
Tutor in Medicine. 
Tutor in Medicine. 
Tutor in Medicine. 
Tutor in Medicine. 
Assistant in Classical Philology, f 
Lecturer in History.f 
Tutor in Mathematics. 
Assistant in Physics.t 
Assistant in Zodlogy.f 
Emeritus Lecturer on Celestial Me- 
chanics. 
Secretary of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine. 
Jambs Ditmars Voorhbbs, M.D., Secretary of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine. 
Acting Secretary of the Faculty of 

Political Science. 
Lecturer in Elocution. 
Assistant in Comparative Litera- 
ture. 
WiLMON Hbnry Shbldon, Ph.D., Assistant in Philosophy and Edu- 
cation, 
t On Barnard College Foundation. 



Abbot M. Crbgibr, Mech.E., 
Holmbs C. Jackson, Ph.D., 

Jambs A. Millbr, M.D., 
David Bovaird, M.D., 
Nathanibl B. Pottbr, M.D., 
Frbdbrick p. Sollby. M.D., 
Edmund L. Dow, M.D., 
Gbrtrudb M. Hirst, A.M., 
Ellbn Scott Davison, A.B., 
William Findlay. A.B., 
Julia Nblson Collbs, A.B., 
William E. Kbllicott, A.B., 
Gborob W. Hill, Sc.D., LL.D 

Edwin B. Cragin, M.D., 



MuNROB Smith, A.M., J.IT.D., 

Edward Morgan Lewis, A.B., 
Edward B. Mitchell, A.B., 
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Victor J. Chambers, Ph.D., 
Louis H. Grat. Ph.D. 

Walter Coluzzi Krbtz, Ph.D., 
Frank W. Chandler, Ph.D., 

Everett J. Hall, 
AuGUSTiN L. J. Queneau, 
Amadbus W. Grabau, S.D., 
Georgb Irving Finlay, A.B., 
Clayton Mbbker Hamilton, A.B. 
Hbnrt Stephen Redpield, A.M., 
L. Bmmbtt Holt, M.D., 

Albzis p. Anderson, Ph.D., 

GiLBBRT TOLMAN, A.B., 

Charles Savagb Forbes, A.B., 



Assistant in Organic Chemistry. 

Lecturer in Indo-Iranian Lang- 
uages. 

Lecturer in Astronomy. 

Assistant in Comparative Litera- 
ture. 

Assistant in Metallurgy. 

Tutor in Metallurgy. 

Lecturer in Paleontology. 

Assistant in Geology. 

, Tutor in English. 

Professor of Law. 

Clinical Professor of the Diseases of 
Children. 

Curator of the Herbarium. 

Assistant in Physics. 

Assistant in Mathematics. 



LECTURES 

(Undbr the Auspices op the University at Large) 

AT THE UNIVERSITY 

December 17. Visible Speech. Professor Alexander Melville Bell. 
" 3z. L'Art et le Com^dien. M. Constant Coquelin. 



Lecttires on the Mycenaean Age, especially in Crete. Lotiis 

Dyer, M.A., of Oxford, England 
February 37. Introductory Lecture. Discoveries by Dr. Schliemann 

and Mr. Arthur Evans. 
March z. The Cretan Alphabet. 

" 4. Old Knossos and the Labyrinth of Minos. 



" 30. The Siege of Peking. Rev. Prank D. Gamewell, who 

constructed the fortifications for the defence of the 
legations. 

AT THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 

Metallurgy. Dr. David T. Day, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey 

January 5. The Mining Outlook of the Opening Century. 

" Z2. The World's Mineral Wealth as Shown at the Paris 

Exposition. 
" 19. The Petroleum Industry of the United States. 

** 26, The Mineral Resources of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 

and the Philippines. 

Trees, Parks, and Gardens 

February 2. Trees and Plants in the Gardens of the Renaissance. 
Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, of the Department of 
Architecture, Columbia University. 
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February 9. The Life of a Tree and of a Forest. Mr. C. P. Warren, 
of the Department of Architecture, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

" z6. How to Distinguish the Trees. Mr. C. P. Warren. 

" 23. Trees and Shrubs for Shade and Ornaments in Land- 

scape Gardening. Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr. 

Astronomy. Prof. J. K. Rees, of Columbia University 

March 3. The Sun: A Study of its Surface and Surroundings. 

" 9. The Inferior Planets: Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and 

Mars. 
" z6. The Superior Planets: Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 

Neptune. 
" 33. The Use of the Photographic Telescopes in Studying 

the Moon, Minor Planets, Stars, and Nebulas. 
" 30. TychoBrahe, the Great Danish Astronomer at the End 

of the Sixteenth Century. 



AT THE METROPOUTAN MUSEUM OF ART 

European Art and Japanese, Similarities and Differences. 
W. B. Van Ingen 

January 5. Evolution. 

" za. Deduction. 

" 19. Perspective. 

" 36. Induction. 

The Beginnings of Western or European Civilization at 
Mycena, Tiryns, Troy, and Cretan EInossos. Louis 
Dyer, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

February a. Introduction to the Mediterranean or Mycensean Cul- 
ture. 
" 9. Dr. Schliemann's Sites: Mycenas, Tiryns, Troy. 

" z6. Two Newly Discovered Western Alphabets from Crete. 
. " 33. The " Labyrinth " or *' Palace of Minos " at Knossos in 
Crete. 
March 3. Traces of the " Mycensans " and their Wares in Egypt. 

Michel Angdo Buonarroti and the Renaissance in Italy. Mr. 
Edward R. Snuth, of the Avery Library, Columbia 
University 
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liarcfa 9. The Poremaners. 

16. Life and Work of Ifkhel An^elo to the Death of Julius 

II. (1513). 
" 23. Life and work of Michd Angelo— completion. 

" 30. The Successors. 

AT COOPER UNION 

A Summer in Brittany. Charles Sprague Smith 

January i. The Stone Age in Brittany; Camac andits Monuments. 

1000 B.C. 
" 8. Prom Caesar to Gradlon Mur (Gradlon the Great); 

Myth and History. 57 B.C. to 750 a.d. 
" 15. The Winning and Wearing of the Crown; The Story 

of Nominoe and his Sucoesson. 750 to 940. 
" 22. Brittany under its Dukes. 940 to 1500. 

" 29. Breton life and Customs. 

Letters and Manners (third series). James £. Learned 

Pebruaiy 5. Poetry — What is Poetry? — Rhetoric and Poetry — 
Poetry in Life and Action — In Prose — In the Stricter 
Sense — Poetry Innate in Man — Its Revealing 
Power — A Ministry to All — Irresistible Appeal — 
Examples and Illustrations. 

'' Z2. Christopher Marlowe — Founder of the English Tragic 

Stage — The Age of Elizabeth — Marlowe's Birth and 
Early Years — Dramatic Productions — Relations 
with Shakspere — Poems — His Tragic End — Re- 
view of his Chief Works — His Influence on our Lit- 
erature. 

" 19. Jeremy Taylor — Flower of the Seventeenth Century 

Prose — Early Distinction — Political Trouble — Pro- 
motion — Personal Character — Taylor's Writings on 
Toleration — Devotional Works — Stoicism — Persua- 
siveness and Humor — His Learning and Elo- 
quence. 

" 26. Signs — The Seeking of every Generation — Popular 

Superstitions — Friday Enterprises and May Mar- 
riages — Fateful Number Thirteen — Remote Origins 
— Familiar Examples — Classical Instances — Neme- 
sis of the Twentieth Century — Signs of the Future. 

Roman Life and Art. Rev. H. G. Spatdding 
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March 5. How Pompeii was Destro3red. 

" za. Roman Life and Art in Pompeii. 

" 19. Ancient Roman Amusements. 

a6. The Island of Capri. 

(Lbcturbs under Departmental Auspices) 

AT THE UNIVERSITY 

Department of the Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

Holland Society Lectures on Dutch Literature. Leonard 
Charles van Noppen, A.M. 

February 26. Vondel's "Samson"; a Comparison with Milton's 

"Samson Agonistes." 
March 5. Vondel's "Adam in Banishment"; a Comparison with 

the "Adamus Extil" of Grotius and Milton's 

"Paradise Lost." 
" 12. Vondel as a Lyrist, with Translations of Some of 

his Best L3rric8. 
" 19. Hooft/"The Dutch Tacitus," and the Second Lyrist 

of his Age. 
" 26. Huygens, the Poet of Manners, the wit and man of 

fashion, diplomat and statesman. 
" 29. The Nieuwe Gids School; Van Eeden, the First Dutch 

Poet of To-day, and Helene Swarth, the Singer of 

Moods. 

January 24. Die Poesie in der Prosa des Lebens. Rev. Gustave 

Gottheil, Ph.D., Rabbi of Temple Emanu-£1. 
" 31. Die zoologische Frage Nordamerikas. Hans M. von 

Kadich, Ph.D. 
February 7. Joseph Victor von Scheffel's "Frau Aventure." Mr. 

Udo Brachvogel. 
** 14. Der Redacteur, der Stiefbruder des Schriftstellers. 

Mr. Charles A. Bratter, Foreign Editor of the Sta<Us- 

Zeitung, 
" 21. Deutsches Studentenleben. Ernst Richard, Ph.D. 

" 28. Das modeme deutsche Drama. Mr. Heinrich Conried, 

Director of the Irving Place Theatre. 
March 7. Heinrich von Kleist. Max F. Blau, Ph.D., Adelphi 

College. 
" 14. Lessing tmd seine Zeit. Rev. August Ulmann.S.T.D., 

Rector of Trinity School. 
" 21. Erinnenmgen an Deutschlands grosse 2ieit, 1870-71. 

Illustrirt. Louis Viereck, J.U.D., late member of 

the German Reichstag. 
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March 28. Bildung tind Intelligenz. Mr. 
of the Staats-Zeitung, 



George von Skal, Editor 



January 


4. 


<( 


8. 


t* 


XS. 


March 


5- 


tt 


12. 


If 


19. 


u 


26. 



Department of Indo-Iranian Languages 

The Inscriptions of the Ancient Persian KingB. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson. 
The Sacred Books of Ancient Iran. Professor A. V. 

W. Jackson. 
Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran. Professor A. 

V. W. Jackson. 
The Origin and Development of the Oriental Fable. 

Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., A. M. 
Persian L3nric Poets and European Literature. 

Arthur F. J. Remy. 
Japan, the Key to the Chinese Mind. Ernest F. Fenol- 

losa, formerly Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Tokio. 
Chinese Ideals in Life, Literature, and Art. Ernest F. 

FenoUosa. 



Division of Philosophy and Psychology 

March 12. The British Idealistic Movement. Professor R, Mark 
Wenley, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Factdty of Political Science 
March 22. The Rise of the Dutch Republic. Frederic Harrison, 
(Under the auspices of the History Club) 
Colonial Administration. Mr. Potdtney Bigelow 

March Z2. The Latin Colonization under Papal Auspices. 

" 15. Dutch Colonization (including Boers). 

" 19. The British Empire. 

" 26. America as a Colonial Power. 



Department of Romance Languages and Literattires 

November 8. L'Exposition de 1900. Adolphe Cohn. 
" 15. Le Pays fiasque. B6ziat de Bordes. 

" 22. Napoleon II. Adolphe Cohn. 
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December 6. Les Congr^s ^ V Exposition de 1900. Adolphe Cohn. 
" 13. L'Amiral Coligny. Charles Merle d'Aubign^ 

" 20. La demi^re Axm6e du SiMe. Adolphe Cohn. 

January 3. Balzac. Adolphe Cohn. 

" 10. George Sand. Adolphe Cohn. 

" 17. Alfred de Musset. Adolphe Cohn. 

" 24. Michelet. Adolphe Cohn. 

February 14. La R6forme de TOrthographie fran^aise. Adolphe 
Cohn. 
" 21. L'Age d'Or de la Litterature espagnole. L. A. 

Loiseaux. 
" 28. Un Heros de la Science: Louis Pasteur. Adolphe 

Cohn. 
March 7 . La France et T Angleterre pendant le Rdgne de Victoria. 

Adolphe Cohn. 
" 28. XJne grande Famille fran^aise: Les Broglie. Adolphe 

Cohn. 
April 4. Une petite Ville de Province: Montb61iard. Daniel 

Jordan. 
" xz. Chateaubriand. Adolphe Cohn. 

" z8. Jeanne d'Arc dans la Litterature. Henry Bargy. 

" 25. La D^mocratie £ran9aise au zQme Sidde. Adolphe 

Cohn. 

Histoire de la Presseen France au igme si^cle. Gaston Des- 
champs 

March 14. La Restauration (18x4-1830). 

'* z6. Le Gouvemement de Juillet et la deuxi^me R6pub- 

lique (X830-X852). 
" x8. Le second Empire et 1' Assemble Nationale (X852- 

187s). 
" 2x. La Presse sous la Constitution de X875. 



Portuguese Poetry. W. T. Brewster 

April 3. Portuguese Popular Poetry. 

" xo. The Predecessors of Camoens. 

" 17. Camoens. 

" 24. Portugese Poetry after Camoens. 
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Department of Zodlogy 

The Protozoa— Gary N. Calkins, Ph.D. 

assisted by William E. Kellicott 

Seventh Series of University Lectures in Biology (Dyckman Fund) 

February 15. The Simplest of Living Animals. General Sketch. 

a. Leeuwenhoek, 1675, ^^<1 ^^ Discovery of Vorti- 

cella. 
h. Early Fancies and Errors. Muller; C. G. Ehren- 
berg. 

c. Protozoa and the Cell-theory of Schleiden and 

Schwann. 

d. The Position of Protozoa in Nature. 

9, The four Principal Types of Protozoan Structure. 
/. Some Economic Aspects of the Protozoa. 
" 19. The Sarcode Animals: Naked Bits of Protoplasm. 

a. Amoeba Proteus: Its Structure and Fimctions. 
h. Other Amoeboid Organisms; Foraminifera. 

c. Sun-animalcula of Fresh and Salt Water. 

d. Microscopic Shells and Skeletons. 

9, Ftmctional Adaptations of Shelled Forms. 
/. Reproduction by Simple Division and its Varia- 
tions. 
" 26. The Flagellated Organisms, the Most Important 
Group, Theoretically, of the Protozoa. 
a. Vegetable Infusoria and Monads. General Sketch. 
h. The Chief Modifications of the Flagellate T3rpe. 

c. Food and Food-taking. 

d. Animals and Plants. 

e. The Theory of Spontaneous Generation. 

/. Colony Forms and the Transition to Metazoa. 
March z. The Malaria Germ and other Sporozoa. 

a. Parasites and Degeneration. General. 

&. Gregarines and the Disease of Earthworms. 

c. Coccidia and the Liver Disease of Rabbits. 

d. Myxoporidia and Trout-epidemics. 

e. The Relation of Mosquitos to Malaria of Birds 

and Man. 
/. Remedies. 
«• 5. Infusoria, the Highest Type of Protozoa, 

a. The Four Chief Tjrpes of CiHata. 
6. The Effect of an Attached Mode of Life. 

c. Adaptation of the Single Cell for Particular Ends. 

d. Food-taking in Actinobolus and in Suctoria. 
9, Reproduction and Embryogeny. 
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liiarch 8. The Loss of Vitality in Protozoa and its Renewal 
through Conjugation. 
a. The Attributes of Endless Existence possessed 

by Protozoa. 
h. Old Age in Protozoa and the Renewal of Youth. 

c. The Forms Assumed by Conjugants and the 

Origin of Sex. 

d, "Sexual Reproduction" a Misnomer. 

9. Natural Death the Inability to Rejuvenate. 
March xa. The Protozoon a Physiological Machine. 

a. Animals as Automata. 

h. Supposed Evidences of Willed Activities. 

(7. The Facts of Digestion, Excretion, Secretion, 
and Irritability in Protozoa. 

d. The Reactions of Enucleated Parts of Single Cells. 

€, The Inadequacy of ordinary Chemical and Physi- 
cal Explanations of Vital Phenomena. 

/. Is there a Fundamental Distinction between Liv- 
ing and Lifeless Matter? 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN 
FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I9OI 



To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York. 
Sir: 

I beg to submit herewith my report upon the College for 
the academic year ending June 30, 1901. 

The number of students matriculated at the beginning of 
the year was 475 ; i entered subsequently, making the total 
number 476, distributed as follows : 

Seniors 89 

Juniors 99 

Sophomores 97 

Freshmen 128 

Special Students 63 — 476 

In addition to the above there were eleven university stu- 
dents taking one or more courses in the College, making a 
total of 487. 

The ages of the students (other- than university students) 
at the beginning of the year were as in the following table : 

AGES OF STUDENTS 

Class. Namber in Class. Average. Oldest. Youngest. 

Senior 89 21.8 49 18 

Junior 99 20.2 28 18 

Sophomore 97 19.3 32 16 

Freshman 128 18.2 22 15 

Special Students 63 21.5 59 16 

Number in each class of the following ages : 

Seniors. Juniors. Sophomores. Freshmen. Specials. 

Between 15 and 16 . . . . . . 2 

" 16 and 17 .. .. 9 14 2 

" 17 and 18 .. .. 15 39 3 

'' 18 and 19 I 20 22 28 I 

'' 19 and 20 14 23 26 30 12 

'^ 20 and 21 33 28 17 9 14 
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Sophomores. Freshmen. Specials. 



Between 21 and 22 21 10 4 2 8 

" 22 and 23 6 11 i 4 3 

'^ 23 and 24 4 5 I . . 6 

*' 24 and 25 2 I . . . . 8 

** 25 and 26 3 

*' 26 and 27 I 

" 27 and 28 I . . . . . . I 

^' 28 and 29 . . I . . . . I 

'' 29 and 30 . . . . . . . . I 

" 30 and 31 . . . . . . . . I 

*' 32 and 33 . . 

" 34 and 35 i 

" 35 and 36 i 

'' 49 and 50 I 

*' 59 and 60 . . 

Of the students admitted, fifty-eight were received on cer- 
tificates from other colleges, as follows : 



Institution. 


Senior. 


Junior. 


Sopho- 
more. 


Fresh- 
man. 


Special. 


Adelbert College 


•• 




I 
7 

I 

I 
2 

I 
I 


I 
4 

I 
I 

I 
I 




Amherst College 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 

Brown University 




Colgate University 

College of the City of New York. . 
Colorado College 




Cornell University 




Dartmouth Collie 




Dickinson College 




Emory College 




Harvard Un versity 




Manhattan Colle*»ft 




Princeton University 




St. Francis Xavier College 

St. Stephen's College 




Stetson University 




Syracuse University 




Trinity College 




Union CoUeffe 




University of Chicago 

University of Michigan 


a 


University of Minnesota 




University of Nebraska 




University of the South 




University of Texas 




University of West Virginia 

University of Wisconsin 




Ursinus College 




Wesleyan Umversity (111.) 

Yale Univeisitv 










II 


14 


14 


9 


10 
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Of the members of the Freshman class, sixty-three were 
admitted provisionally — that is, with entrance conditions to 
fulfil. Such students are held under probation till the end 
of the first half-year. Just prior to the close of the proba- 
tionary period, the Dean considers the special reports made 
by heads of departments in the case of each conditioned stu- 
dent, and determines whether he is to be admitted to full stand- 
ing, have his period extended, or be dropped from the rolL 

Under this provision, seventeen were advanced to full 
standing at the end of the first term ; the others had their 
period of probation extended until the beginning of the next 
academic year. Seven members of the Freshman class, three 
of the Junior class, two of the Senior class, and seven special 
students retired from the College during the year. 

Of the ninety-eight members in the Junior class, four 
were " belated " Seniors — that is to say, were not allowed to 
matriculate as Seniors because of deficiency in some require- 
ments for advancement to that class; of the ninety-seven 
members of the Sophomore class, fifteen were, in the same 
sense, *' belated *' Juniors ; and of the one hundred and 
twenty-eight members of the Freshman class, twenty-five 
were, in the same sense, ** belated " Sophomores. 

Seventy-eight members of the Senior class, seven " belated *' 
students, eighty-five in all, satisfied all the requirements for 
the baccalaureate degree and had conferred upon them, at 
the Commencement held on the I2th inst., the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Nine members of the Senior class failed to satisfy the re- 
quirements for a degree, and were not graduated. 

The classification of students into three groups, according 
to the topics presented by them for entrance, which pre- 
vailed for several years prior to the present academic year, 
has been replaced by the system referred to in my last an- 
nual report. To enter the Freshman class of the College, 
fifteen points are required : 

The candidate mtist offer 

English counting 3 points 

Elementary Mathematics *' 3 " 
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The candidate may offer any of the following subjects 
without other restriction than that to offer an advanced sub- 
ject will involve offering either at the same time or earlier 
the corresponding elementary subject : 

Elementary Latin counting 4 points 

Elementary Greek " 3 *' 

Elementary History " i point 

Advanced Latin " i " 

Advanced Greek " i " 

Advanced French " i ** 

Advanced German " i " 

Advanced History " i " 

Advanced Mathematics " i " 

Advanced Physics " i " 

The candidate may offer not more than 4 points in all 
from the three subjects following : 

Elementary French counting 2 points 

Elementary German " 2 " 

Spanish " 2 " 

The candidate may offer not more than 2 points in all 
from the five subjects following : 

Elementary Physics counting i point 

Chemistry " i " 

Botany " i " 

Physiography " i ** 

Zoology " I " 

The combinations practicable under this arrangement are 
numerous ; and while a candidate cannot escape an amount 
of preliminary preparation not less than that required under 
the previous system, he has a much wider range of choice. 

For this, the first year of the new system, but little change 
in the subjects hitherto offered for entrance has been made. 
Of the one hundred and three students admitted on ex- 
amination to the Freshman class of the present year, fifty- 
six offered both Greek and Latin for entrance, forty-one 
offered Latin, and six offered neither Greek nor Latin. 
While the advantages of the College are, by the restatement 
of the requirements for admission and the enlargement of 
choice therein, made available to many who would other- 
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wise be excluded, the requirements for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts remain unchanged — the difference being that a 
student who enters without Latin, or a modern language, or 
a natural science with laboratory work, or a knowledge of 
any one of the subjects required for a degree, must begin 
the study of that subject in the College and continue it un- 
til he can show that he has such acquaintance with it as the 
regulations prescribe in all cases for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

By the new regulations, in effect for the first time this 
year, the number of hours a week which a student must 
take in each year of his course is not definitely fixed — but 
varies from twelve to eighteen, at the option of the student ; 
to take a less number than twelve or a greater number than 
eighteen requires the consent of the Dean, given only for 
reasons of weight. Not less than nine points are required 
for advancement from the Freshman to the Sophomore 
class ; not less than twenty-four for advancement to the 
Junior class; not less than forty-five for advancement to 
the Senior class ; and not less than sixty for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

The new regulations affecting admission and the privi- 
leges of study, taken in connection with the summer 
sessions of the University, afford an opportunity, if the 
practice be authorized, of curtailing the time required for 
obtaining the degree of A.B. In the summer sessions, 
the courses are so arranged and so given that an indus- 
trious and capable student may, by attending two such ses- 
sions and passing satisfactory examinations on the six 
courses which he could thus take, get credit for six points 
towards his degree. It is therefore evident that for an 
eager and able student it would be practicable to make the 
Bachelor's degree in three years : it would simply neces- 
sitate his taking six courses in two summer sessions, and 
eighteen hours a week for each of the three years. While 
this is feasible, it does not appear to be, so far at least, at- 
tractive. But two inquiries have been made of me with re- 
gard to such a scheme of study, and I know of no student 
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who is attempting it. I venture to hope that the principal 
use made of the freedom to take as many as eighteen hours 
a week in one year will be to secure time, in the two latter 
years of the course, for thorough study of a few subjects, 
for reflection, and for use of the library. 

I insert here, as a matter of interest, a table giving the 
number of hours a week taken by the students in the several 
classes (of the Seniors, six are unaccounted for in the table, 
five having taken the full first-year course in medicine, and 
one the full first-year course in one of the Schools of Applied 
Science). 



Hours 


Freshmen 


Sophomores 


Juniors 


Seniors 


a week 


(128) 


(97) 


(99) 


(89) 


II 


• • 




I 


• • 


12 


3 


I 


• • 


I 


13 


I 


2 


I 


I 


14 


4 


4 


II 


13 


15 


56 


10 


31 


13 


16 


IS 


24 


IS 


23 


17 


IS 


2S 


13 


13 


18 


27 


16 


22 


9 


19 


4 


II 


2 


9 


20 


2 


3 


3 


I 


21 


I 


I 


• • 


. • 



Outside of the prescribed subjects of study the students of 
the College have during the past year made choice of elec- 
tives as follows : 
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Subjects Elected. 



Anatomy 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Ciril Engineering 

Comparative Literature. 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical Engineering. . 

English 

French 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

Hutory 

Indo-Iranian 

Italian « 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanics 

Mineralory 

Municipal and Private 

Law 

Music : 

Normal Histology . . . 

Philosophy 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Physics.:.. 

Semitic 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Zoology. 



Fresh- 
man 
Class. 



II 



Sopho- 
more 
Class. 



Junior 
Class. 



I? 



Senior 
Class. 



II 



SpecUl 

Studetm 



X5 



'i 



To be de- 
ducted forEtu- 
deuti electing 
ciorethan on? 
course in any 
depaniiieQt. 



73 



I 



i 

a 
H 



83 



«7 



la 

la 

4 

152 

105 

%^ 
3 

bo4 

pi9 

18 

|x59 

.t 

% 
85 

3 
3 

21 

a6 

5 

57 

61 

77 

4 



«9 



The following table shows the number of College students 
during the last four years who have begun the study of 
Greek, French, German, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and 
Zoology : 
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There are two prizes for bestowal upon members of the 
graduating class : The Prize of the Alumni Association and 
the Chanler Historical Prize. 

The three students nominated by the Faculty and sub- 
mitted to the Senior class as candidates for the Alumni 
Prize of $50, given annually by the Association of the 
Alumni to the ''most faithful and deserving students of 
the graduating class," were Elliott Williams Boone, George 
Laurence Donnellan, and Charles Savage Forbes; and 
George Laurence Donnellan was chosen by the class to 
receive the prize. 

The Chanler Historical Prize, consisting of the income of 
a fund of $1000 bequeathed by J. Winthrop Chanler, of the 
Class of 1847, ^"d given annually to that member of the 
graduating class who shall be the author of the best original 
manuscript essay in English prose on the history of civil 
government in America, or some other historical subject 
assigned by the Faculty, was awarded at Commencement to 
Charles Savage Forbes for an essay upon " The Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty." 

Five scholarships of the annual value of one hundred and 
fifty dollars each during the College course are open for 
competition to candidates for admission to the Freshman 
class who were examined in June and pass complete 
entrance examinations in all subjects. 

The Alumni competitive scholarship, open to all candi- 
dates. The papers of the candidates who pass a satisfactory 
examination are considered by the Committee on Admis- 
sions, and the one whose papers as a whole are entitled to 
the highest rank is awarded the scholarship. At the recent 
examinations, this scholarship was awarded to Edward Sapir, 
De Witt Clinton High School of Manhattan, general aver- 
age 90.6 per cent, of a possible maximum. 

A Hewitt or Harper Scholarship, open for competition to 
graduates of the New York City High Schools. At the re- 
cent examinations, a Hewitt Scholarship was awarded to W. 
S. Messer, Boys' High School of Brooklyn, general average 
85.6 per cent. 
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Three Brooklyn scholarships open for competition to can- 
didates who are residents of Brooklyn, N. Y., and have re- 
ceived their training in either the public or the private 
schools of that borough. The papers of the qualifipd com- 
petitors who pass a satisfactory examination are considered 
by the Committee on Admissions, and the three candidates 
whose papers as a whole are entitled to the highest rank 
are awarded the scholarships. At the recent examinations 
these scholarships were awarded to: Joseph Tolchinsky, 
Boys* High School, average 83.6 per cent. ; J. L. Waldron, 
Boys' High School, 78.2 per cent. ; P. M. Smith, Boys' High 
School, average 76.0 per cent. 

The conduct of examinations for admission has recently 
been materially changed. The Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools in the Middle States and Maryland, at 
a meeting held in Trenton, N. J., December 2, 1899, adopted 
resolutions urging the early establishment of a joint College 
Admission Examination Board, composed of representatives 
of colleges and of secondary schools in the Middle States 
and Maryland which shall *' hold or cause to be held, at con- 
venient points, in June of each year, a series of college ad- 
mission examinations . . . and issue certificates based upon 
the results of such examinations"; and requesting the 
several colleges in the Middle States and Maryland to ac- 
cept such certificates, " so far as they go, in lieu of their 
own separate admission examinations." Such a Board, 
styled "College Entrance Examination Board," was ac- 
cordingly organized at a conference of delegates from 
colleges and preparatory schools within the territory 
covered by the Association, held in the Trustees' Room of 
Columbia College on May 12, 1900; and Columbia subse- 
quently agreed to appoint a representative on that Board, 
to substitute the Board's entrance examinations for those of 
the College, taking care at the same time that such adminis- 
trative regulations were framed as might be necessary to 
carry the* substitution into effect without prejudicing the 
rights and opportunities of any candidate offering himself 
for admission to Columbia College. 
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The College Entrance Examination Board held admission 
examinations at prominent points throughout the country 
June 17-22. The results, so far as this College is concerned, 
are given in the following table : 



PrelimiDary : those who took part of their exami- 
natioD and are candidates for the class entering 
in October, 1902 

Final : those who took the preliminary examina 
tion a year ago and are candidates for the class 
entering in October, 1901 

Full : those who take the entire examination at 
once and are candidates for the class entering in 
October, 1901 

Special Students 



Total 



82 

74 
72 



228 



In 
1900 



90 

54 



55 
3 



202 



An addition to the number of candidates for entrance 
will unquestionably be made in the fall when our own Com- 
mittee on Admissions will hold examinations specifically 
for those who wish to enter here and did not present them- 
selves to the College Entrance Examination Board in June. 

It would be premature to attempt, at this time, any ex- 
tended remarks upon the utility and the effect of the substi- 
tution of examinations to which I have referred. From the 
great care and good judgment displayed by the responsible 
officers of the College Entrance Examination Board, from 
the skill and fairness of the Committee that framed the test 
questions in various subjects, from the qualifications and 
character of the readers engaged to pass upon the answers 
returned by candidates, from the great number of places 
thoughout the whole extent of the United States at which 
examinations are held under authorized and competent ex- 
aminers, from the wide public attention consequently called 
to the subject, and from the intrinsic excellence and great 
diversity of the opportunities offered by Columbia to col- 
lege students, I believe that the operations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board will redound to the advantage 
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of college education in general and of Columbia College 
in particular. 

The following table and that given on pages 94 and 95 
give interesting information in regard to the incoming Fresh- 
men of recent years : 

AGES OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN SINCE 189I-92 



3; 



Number in class 

Maximum age 

Minimnm age 

Average age 

Percentage under 17 years. . 
Percentage between 17 years 

and 18 years 

Percentage over 18 years. . . 



86 
23 

17.8 



65 

14 
17.4 



56 

22 

15 

»7.5 



68 
33 
15 

17.7 
19. 1 



35-3 
45 



71 

22 

16 
17.7 
19.7 

32.3 
o 



648 



lOI 

27 

15 

17.8 
16.8 

26.7 

56.5 



108 

46 
15 

18.4 
12.9 

31.5 
55.6 



136 

22 

15 
18. 1 
22.8 

19. 1 
58.1 



119 

24 

15 

18.3 

18.5 

30.3 
51.2 



128 
22 

15 
18.2 

12.5 

30.5 
57.0 



Table showing the number and percentage of candidates 
passing in each subject for entrance to the College (pp. 94-95). 

I have, in several successive annual reports, called atten- 
tion to the steady increase in number of students from year 
to year. Year before last, there were 403 students; last 
year 465 ; this year there have been 477 ; next year, as is 
evident from the number of candidates that have already 
presented themselves, the attendance will be still larger. 
Under the circumstances, I hope I shall not be regarded as 
too insistent when I say that the historic past of the old 
College demands, its present and constantly growing neces- 
sities require, that an appropriate and adequate College Hall 
should now replace the wholly insufficient and undignified 
building, which has lost much of its utility and was never 
worthy of its surroundings or of its name. 
Respectfully, 

J. H. Van Amringe, 

Dean. 

June 27, 1901. 

* Ages of Freshmen during these years are recorded in but a small percent- 
age of cases, in number too small to be valuable for statistical purposes. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN 
FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I9OI 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York : 
Sir: 

As Dean of the School of Law, I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following report for the Academic year ending June 
30, 1901. 

I would respectfully renew the recommendation made by 
me in my last report that the number of scholarships open 
to members of the first-year, or entering class, be increased. 
Only four such scholarships are now offered. The experi- 
ence of the present year confirms the opinion expressed by 
me in my last report : '' This number is too limited to war- 
rant any earnest effort to call the attention of college 
graduates to the tender made by the University to intend- 
ing law students. I am constrained to think that this is a 
mistaken policy, and I hope that the Trustees may be able 
during the coming year to authorize an increase of at least 
six Faculty Scholarships, making a total of ten Faculty 
Scholarships open to members of the several classes.'' 

The vacancy caused by the regrettable retirement of Pro- 
fessor Houston has been filled by the appointment of 
Professor Henry S. Redfield, of the Cornell University Law 
School. 

The following table gives the subjects in which candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Laws were examined at the 
close of the year, the names of the instructors, the number 
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of lectures given per week in each subject, and the number 
of students examined therein : 

Hoars Number 

per of 

Instructors Courses Week Students 

First Year 

Mr. Stone Common Law Pleading 2* 156 

and Procedure 

Mr. Terry Contracts 4 149 

Mr. Stone Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure 2 153 

( Elements of Jurispru- 

Prof. Keener.,.. •< dence 150 

(Equity 2 152 

Prof. Kirch wey.. Real and Personal Prop- 
erty 2 152 

Prof. Burdick.. . Torts 2 151 

Prof. Houston . . Domestic Relations and 

Law of Persons 2* 147 

Second Year 

Prof. Canfield.. . Agency 2 132 

Prof. Houston . . Bailments*. 2 134 

Prof. Burgess. . . Comparative and Consti- 
tutional Law 3f 2 

Prof. Kirchwey. . Quasi-Contracts 2 136 

Prof. Keener. . . . Equity 2 138 

Mr. Stone Equity Pleading and Pro- 
cedure 2t 6 

Mr. Stone Insurance 2J 7 

Prof. Burdick. . . Negotiable Paper 2 134 

Prof. Kirchwey.. Real and Personal Prop- 
erty 2 136 

Prof. Burdick . . . Sales of Personal Prop- 
erty 2 136 

Prof. Goodnow. . Administrative Law 2 3 

Prof. Munroe 

Smith Institutes of Roman Law 2 2 

Third Year 

Mr. Stone Code Pleading and Prac- 
tice 2 14 

Prof. Houston . . Bankruptcy 2% 14 

♦ For half the year. 

f The record of the School of Political Science will show the number of 
law students taking this course as an optional or for degrees other than the 
degree of LL.B. 

X For half the year. These courses are taken largely as optionals. 
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Hours Numbei 

per of 

Instructors Courses Week Students 

Prof. Canfield. . . Doctrines Peculiar to 

New York Law 2X 7 

Prof. Keener.... Equity 2 93 

Prof. Canfield. . . Evidence 2 91 

Prof. Moore International Law 2 3 

Prof. Burdick . . . Partnership 2 92 

Prof. Keener. . . . Corporations 2 94 

Prof. Kirchwey. . Real and Personal Prop- 
erty 2 86 

Prof. Houston. . . Office Practice 2X 11 

Profs. Burdick 

and Kirchwey. Suretyship and Mortgage 2 84 

Prof. Houston . . Wills and Administration 2 81 
Prof. Munroe 

Smith Conflict of Private Law. . i 3 

During the current academic year four hundred and 
twenty-three students were registered in the School of Law, 
exclusive of students registered primarily under other facul- 
ties, divided into classes or groups as follows : 

Third Year 100 

Second Year 148 

First Year 173 

Specials 2 

Total 423 

The following is the result of the examination of candi- 
dates for a degree held at the close of the year : 

Of the ninety-four members of the third-year class who 
presented themselves for examination, eight failed in one or 
more subjects, and therefore failed to receive the degree. 

Annexed hereto will be found tables showing the per- 
centage of college graduates in each class and in the School 
as a whole, and the parentage of college degrees. 
Respectfully submitted, 

William A. Keener, 

Dean. 
On page 16 will be found a table giving the percentage 
of the degrees held by students of the school ; the distribu- 
tion by classes is as follows : 
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SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 



REPORT OP THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I9OI 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York: 
Sir: 

The work in the College of Physicians and Stirgeons dtiring 
the past year has proceeded along the usual lines. With our 
large classes and the constantly increasing ntunber of themes 
embraced in our curriculum, the energies of the instructing 
force have been drawn upon to their full limit, while several 
noteworthy lines of research have been pursued in Physiology 
and Pathology by members of the staff and other workers. 
Among these I would mention: the history of the discovery 
of the nerves and of their function; the action of alcohol on 
muscle; a new method of starving malignant growths; the 
cause of muscle fatigue; and resuscitation after death from 
chloroform. 

The College has been well represented at various scientific 
meetings during the year, and several papers were presented 
by members of the Faculty. 

The facilities for clinical teaching and bedside instruction 
at the Roosevelt Hospital have been of the greatest service 
to our Fourth-year students; and the morning lessons in Sur- 
gery given by Drs. Brewer and Blake have proved one of the 
most popular features of the course. It is proposed by Dr. 
James during the coming year to adopt the same method of 
teaching Practical Medicine in the wards of the Hospital. 

There has been little change in the method of instruction 
in Obstetrics during the past year. The plan of recitations 
from a text-book for Second-year students, lectures for Third- 
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year students — didactic and clinical — and two weeks' resi- 
dence at the Sloane Hospital, with bedside and operating- 
room instruction for Fourth-year students, has given more 
and more satisfaction as time has passed. 

At the Sloane Maternity Hospital there were 11233 births 
during the year, which afforded an abtmdant field for clinical 
instruction. The Hospital has now so firmly established for 
itself a reputation all over the country as a school where 
modem midwifery can be studied to the best advantage, that 
applications are constantly received from physicians who de- 
sire to take private courses ; up to the present time there have 
been 11,374 children bom within its walls. As a training 
school for nurses the advantages it offers are so highly appre- 
ciated that we are receiving not only the nurses of the Roose- 
velt, St. Luke's, Presbyterian, and Mt. Sinai Hospitals for 
training, but during the year have made an arrangement with 
the Massachusetts General Hospital for the training of their 
nurses. When the distance of Boston from New York is con- 
sidered, and the expense of the journey, it speaks well for 
the value placed on our training by this institution. 

At the Vanderbilt Clinic, 156,958 patients received treat- 
ment during the year, furnishing abund^t material for sec- 
tion-teaching in the diagnosis and treatment of a class of 
diseases and functional disorders such as are not seen in the 
wards of a hospital, and which constitute the greater part 
of a physician's work, especially in the earlier years of his 
practice. 

As an evidence of the improved methods of teaching and 
the higher character of the work done by the students, it is 
worthy of mention that not a single member of the Third-year 
class who appeared for examination in Gynecology was either 
conditioned or rejected. This has never happened before 
ysx the history of this department. 

An important contribution to the instructing facilities of 
the College, in the form of a large collection of pathological 
specimens, has been made by the Governors of the New York 
Hospital, and a valuable series of lantern slides for demon- 
stration purposes in Pathology were presented to the College 
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by Dr. Delafield. With this year Dr. Delafield, who has been 
connected with the College since 1868, terminates his teaching 
service as Professor of Practical Medicine. It was with great 
regret that the Faculty accepted the resignation of one who 
has added so much to the reputation of the School. Our 
students, however, will not lose altogether his valuable teach- 
ing, as he has consented to hold a clinic each week at the Van- 
derbilt Clinic. 

Respectfully, 

Jambs W. McLane, M.D., 
Dean, 
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SCHOOL OF MINES 
SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 



REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I9OI 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York : 
Sir: 

I have the honor to present the following report of the 
thirty-seventh annual session of the Schools under the 
Faculty of Applied Science, just closed. 

During the year, five hundred and sixty-six students have 
been in attendance on the exercises of the Schools under 
this Faculty, distributed as follows : 

Undergraduate Courses 

Fourth Class 100 

Third Class 124 

Second Class 134 

First Class 155 

513 
University Courses 

For the Degree of Master of Arts 3 

For the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 2 

5 

Carried forward 518 

105 
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Brought forward 518 

Elective Courses 
Specials 48 

Grand total 566 

Students primarily registered under this Faculty, 566 

The regular undei^rraduate students have pursued the 
different courses in the Schools under the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science, as follows : 

First Second Third Fourth 

Class. Class. Class. Class. ToUl. 

School of mines : 

Mining Engineering.... 34 34 30 18 116 

Metallurgy 3 2 i i 7 

School of Chemistry.. . . 8 16 7 9 40 

School of Engineering : 

Civil Engineering 23 24 16 18 81 

Electrical Engineering.. 36 23 28 23 iio 

Mechanical Engineering 33 25 25 18 loi 

School of Architecture 18 10 17 13 58 

155 134 124 100 513 

Of the above-mentioned students^ the following number 
received scholarships : 

First Qass 9 

Second Class. 14 

Third Class 8 

Fourth Class 16 

47 
The following table shows the number of students who 
have attended the School of Mines and associated Schools 
since their foundation : 
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* Formerly the first year was the same for all conrses, and students were not 
required to elect their course of study till the following year. 



The table exhibits continued increase in the total number 
of students. The number this year is the largest since the 
foundation of the School of Mines. The courses in Mining 
and Electrical Engineering are, as usual, the leading courses 
in point of numbers. The new course in Mechanical 
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Engineering, which began two years ago with a class of 
fourteen, shows a healthy growth, as does the course in Civil 
Engineering. 

The following table shows the degrees granted to members 
of the Schools : 

UfuUr graduate Courses 

School of Mines : 

Engineer of Mines 14 

School of Chemistry : 

Bachelor of Science 8 

School of Engineering : 

Civil Engineer 16 

Electrical Engineer 19 

Mechanical Engineer 13 

School of Architecture : 

Bachelor of Science 10 

80 

University Courses 

Master of Arts * 2 

Doctor of Philosophy i 

3 

83 

The above includes the following degrees, which were 
granted during the year to candidates who failed to comply 
with all the requirements at last Commencement : 

Engineer of Mines 2 

Electrical Engineer 3 

Bachelor of Science (in Architecture) 2 

Civil Engineer 2 

9 

The following table shows the number of graduates in the 
different courses of study since the foundation of the School 
of Mines : 

* One received also the degree of Engineer of Mines. 
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Graduates of other institutions to the number of 90 
have been in attendance at the Schools of Applied Science 
during the past year. A list of the institutions from which 
they graduated and the degrees which they have received 
will be found in the report of the Registrar, pages 251 to 

255. 

During the year three hundred and seventy-one students 
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applied for admission to the Schools under this Faculty, as 
follows : 

Admitted on full or final examination 165 

Admitted by certificate or diploma* 73 

Refused admittance 36 

Took preliminary examination only 72 

346 
The table on pp. 112 and 113 shows the number and per- 
centage of candidates passing in each subject for entrance to 
the Schools of Applied Science at the entrance examinations 
in June for the past four years. 

In 1900-01, one hundred and ninety-three men were 
admitted as regular students, as follows : 

First Class 155 

Second Class 27 

Third Class 7 

Fourth Class 4 

193 

Admitted as special students in 

Mining Engineering 11 

Civil Engineering 2 

Metallurgy i 

Mechanical Engineering 3 

Architecture 7 

Chemistry 10 

34 

Admitted as graduate students for 

Master of Arts 2 

Doctor of Philosophy 2 

Total new students 231 

Admitted, but did not enter 7 

Total admitted 238 

The students entering the regular courses were admitted 
as follows : 

Admitted without conditions 45 

Conditioned in one or two subjects 71 

" ** more than two subjects 122 

238 

* Does not include the whole number so admitted, as the reports from the 
examining officers do not give this information in all cases. Candidates pre- 
senting regents' diplomas and certificates are included among those ** admitted 
on examination." 
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The following table showing the number of students who 
received practical instruction in the different laboratories of 
the Department of Chemistry is of interest : 

General Chemistry ; Columbia College. 59 

General Chemistry ; School of Medicine 149 

General Chemistry Total 208 

Qualitative Analysis 179 

Quantitative Analysis 139 

Organic Chemistry 22 

Industrial Chemistry 36 

Assaying 53 

Physical Chemistry 46 

Total 683 

The more important legislation by the Faculty during the 
year may be summarized as follows : 

1. The unification of the entrance-examination require- 
ments with those of the institutions represented in the 
association of the College Entrance Examination Board of 
the Middle States and Maryland. 

2. The revision bf the by-laws of the Faculty to give each 
officer of instruction a more direct control of his own 
students in the matter of attendance in class-room exer- 
cises. 

3. A committee of heads of departments has been giving 
extended consideration to the question of equalizing the 
exactions in the various courses, so as to bring the require- 
ments of every course within the time limit which may 
properly be expected as to class-room work and preparation 
outside of the class room. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. R. HUTTON, 

Dean. 
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SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 



REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I9OI 

To the President of Columbia University 
in the City of New York : 

Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
work of the Faculty of Political Science for the scholastic 
year 1900-1901. During the year 268 students have taken 
courses of instruction under the Faculty of Political Science, 
of whom 18 were women. Of these 68 students were also 
registered in the Law School, and 13 in the Schools of 
Philosophy, Pure Science, and Applied Science. 

In the Report of the Registrar will be found tabular 
statements of the courses of study offered in the School, 
together with the attendance upon each, as follows : 

Group I^-History and Political Philosophy 

A. European History pages 270-271 

B. American History pages 270-271 

C. Political Philosophy pages 270-27 1 

Group II — Public Law and Comparative jurisprudence 

A. Constitutional Law page 291 

B. International Law page 291 

C. Administrative Law page 291 

D. Roman Law and Comparative Jurispru- 

dence page 291 

Group III — Economics and Social Science 

A. Political Economy and Finance. . . .page 264 

B. Sociology and Statistics page 264 

114 
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WORK IN THE SEMINARS 

Seminar in European History 

Professor Robinson. 2 hours fortnightly. 6 members. 

The topic treated was the Development of the Papal 

Primacy to Gregory VII. Each student gave two or more 

reports on the various phases of the subject, dealing chiefly 

with the sources. 

Seminar in American Colonial History 
Professor Osgood. 2 hours a week. 27 members. 
This course has been conducted as a lecture course and 
seminar combined. A paper was presented by each of the 
students and was discussed in the seminar. Among the sub- 
jects treated in these papers were : 

Royal Charters and Governors' Commissions ; 
• Royal Instructions to Governors ; 

Salaries of Governors ; 

Agrarian Riots in New Jersey from 1745 to 1790 ; 

Pirates and Piracy ; 

Paper Money in the Colonies ; 

Career of Robert Livingston ; 

Relations between the Executive in New York and the English 
Government ; 

Policy of the British Government toward the Charter Colonies 
subsequent to 1690. 

A number of papers, also, were presented on subjects connected 
with Colonial defence. 

Seminar in American History 
Professor Osgood, i hour a week. 6 members. 
In connection with the work of this Seminar the following 
Master's theses have been prepared, read, and discussed : 

System of Defence in Early Colonial Massa- 
chusetts Sidney D. Brummer. 

The Administration of George Clark in New 
York, 1736 to 1743 Walter H. Nichols. 

The Relation of the Iroquois to the Struggle 
between the French and English in North 
America Walter D. Gerken. 
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Relations between France and England in 

North America from 1690 to 17 13 Samuel E. Moffett. . 

France and England in America from 17 13 

to 1748 Henry R. Spencer. 

Conflict between the French and English in 

North America Walter L. Fleming. 

Seminar in Modern European History 

Professor Sloane. 6 members. 

The following are the subjects which were discussed and 
upon which papers have been presented : 

The Treaty of Basel Guy S. Ford. 

Hanover in the Revolutionary Epoch Guy S. Ford. 

The i8th Brumaire Charles W. Spencer. 

Beginnings of Administration under the 
Consulate Charles W. Spencer. 

Origins of the Continental System Ulrich B. Phillips. 

Development of the Continental System.. . Ulrich B. Phillips. 

Napoleon and the Caulaincourt Correspond- 
ence Ellen S. Davison. 

Caulaincourt in Russia Ellen S. Davison. 

Custine in Metz Walter P. Bordwell. 

Hardenberg and Haugwitz Paul Abelson. 

Seminar in Political Philosophy 

Professor Dunning, i hour a week, i member. 

William O. Easton presented an elaborate paper on the 
Political Theories of Spinoza with Reference to the Theory 
of Hobbes. 

Seminar in Constitutional Law 

Professor Burgess, i hour a week. 27 members. 

The work in this Seminar during the present year has been 
the study of the cases decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States involving private rights and immunities 
under the protection of the Constitution of the United 
States. Each member of the Seminar has prepared an 
essay upon the cases relating to a given point under this 
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general subject, and has read the same before the Seminar, 
where it has been subjected to general comment and 
criticism. 

Seminar in Diplomacy and International Law 

Professor Moore. 2 hours a week. 12 members. 
Papers were read as follows : 

Decisions of the Courts in the United States 
on Questions Growing out of the Annexa- 
tion of Territory William H. Adams. 

The Southwestern Boundary of the United 
States James F. Bamett. 

The Development of the Laws of War Walter P. Bordwell. 

Treaties : Their Making, Construction, and 

Enforcement Samuel D. Crandall. 

The Diplomacy of the Second Empire Stephen P. Duggan. 

Blockades Sydney H. Herman. 

Diplomatic Officers William C. B. Kemp. 

Seminar in Political Economy 
Professor Mayo-Smith, i hour a week. 9 members. 
In addition to reading and discussing Marshall's Principles 
of Economics^ in which all the members of the Seminar par- 
ticipated, papers were read upon the following subjects : 

Trusts in the United States Hajime Hoshi. 

Trusts and Prices Robert B. Olsen. 

The Industrial Employment of Women Charles M. Niezer. 

Seminar in Political Economy and Finance 

Professor Seligman. 2 hours fortnightly. 20 members. 

The subject of work in this Seminar during the first term 
was " The Foundations of Economic Philosophy." During 
the second term a variety of subjects was discussed. Each 
member of the Seminar also made a report at each meeting 
on current periodical literature in economics, including the 
literature of the following countries : United States, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Japan. The papers read 
were as follows : 
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Natural Law and Economics Robert P. Shepherd. 

The Economic Motive Holland Thompson. 

The Law of Competition Walter E. Clark. 

The Theory of Individualism Enoch M. Banks. 

Social Element in the Theory of Value John W. Dickman. 

Theory of Insurance Allan H. Willett. 

Theory of Monopolies Alvin S. Johnson. 

Economic Doctrine of Senior Albert C. Whitaker. 

Bounties and Shipping Subsidies Royal Meeker. 

Legal Decisions on the Labor Question Ernest A. Cardozo. 

Commercial Policy of Japan Yetaro Kinosita. 

Early American Economic Theory Albert Britt. 

The Movement toward Consolidation Robert B. Oken. 

Seminar in Economic Theory 
Professor Clark. 2 hours fortnightly. 12 members. 
Papers were presented on the following subjects : 

Labor as a Measure of Value Albert C. Whitaker, 

Value Theories of Say and Ricardo Robert P. Shepherd. 

Rent and Value Alvin S. Johnson. 

Monetary Theories John W. Dickman. 

The Influence of Insurance on Distribution. . . .Allan H. Willett. 

Early Socialism Enoch M. Banks. 

Louis Blanc Royal Meeker. 

Fabian Socialism Albert Britt. 

Commercial Crises Ernest A. Cardozo. 

Speculation Yetaro Kinosita. 

Labor Unions in North Carolina Holland Thompson. 

Welfare Institutions Walter E. Clark. 

Statistical Laboratory and Seminar 
Professor Mayo-Smith. 2 hours fortnightly. 5 members. 
The work of the year was devoted to developing the 
mathematical theory of statistics with practical exercises. 

Seminar in Sociology 
Professor Giddings. 2 hours fortnightly. 12 members. 
The following papers were read and discussed. 

Types of Mind and Character in Colonial 

Massachusetts Edward W. Capen. 
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Types of Mind and Character in Colonial 

Connecticut William F. Clark. 

Types of Mind and Character in Colonial 

New York George M. Fowles. 

Types of Mind and Character in Colonial 

Pennsylvania Andrew L. Horst. 

Types of Mind and Character in Colonial 

Virginia Robert L. Irving. 

Types of Mind and Character in the Early 

Days of North Carolina. Thomas J. Jones. 

Types of Mind and Character in the Early 

Days of Kentucky Edwin A. McAlpinJr. 

Types of Mind and Character in the Early 

Days of Indiana Daniel L. Peacock. 

Types of Mind and Character in the Early 

Days of Wisconsin Albert G. Mohr. 

An Analysis of the Mental Characteristics 

of the Population of an East-Side New 

York City Block Thomas J. Jones. 

A Statistical Study of the Response to Lin- 
coln's First Call for Volunteers Andrew L. Horst. 

The Charities of Five Presbyterian 

Churches in Harlem Robert L. Irving. 

The Poor Laws of Connecticut Edward W. Capen. 

Parochial Settlement in England Bertha H. Putnam. 

A Critical and Statistical Study of Male and 

Female Birth Rates Daniel L. Peacock. 

WORK OF FELLOWS 

During the year the following persons have held Fellow- 
ships in subjects falling under the jurisdiction of this 
Faculty : 

I. William Maitland Abell . . Political Science. 

Yale University, A.B., 1887 ; A.M., 1898. 

New York University, LL.M., 1894. 

Columbia University, graduate student, 1 898-1901 ; Fellow in 

Political Science, 1 899-1900. 
Mr. Abell, Honorary Fellow, continued his work in the Seminar 

in Constitutional Law, and made excellent progress in the 

preparation of his Doctor's dissertation. 
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2. Walter Percy Bordwell . . International Law. 

University of California, B.L., 1898. 

Colambia University, graduate student, 1898-1901. 

Mr. Bordwell, the holder of the Schiff Fellowship, worked under 
the direction of Professor Moore upon his Doctor's dissertation : 
" The Development of the Laws of War since the Time of 
Grotius." He also took part in the Seminars of Professors 
Moore and Sloane, presenting a paper in each of these Seminars. 
He passed, in May, his oral examinations for the Doctor's 
degree. 

3. James Wilford Garner . . Political Science. 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, B.S., 1893. 

University of Chicago, graduate student, 1896-99; instructor in 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 111., 1 899-1900. 

Columbia University, graduate student, 1900-01. 

Mr. Gamer worked under the direction of Professor Dunning 
in American Political Philosophy. Professor Dunning re- 
ports that his ** Study of the Tendencies Manifested in the 
Amendments of State Constitutions from 1830-1860" is a 
noteworthy contribution to science. He also attended the 
Seminar in Constitutional Law and worked there upon the 
cases decided by the Supreme Court in the interpretation of 
private rights under the Constitution of the United States. 

4. Alvin Saunders Johnson . Economics. 

University of Nebraska, A.B., 1897 ; A.M., 1898. 

Columbia University, graduate student, 1899-1901 ; Scholar in 
Political Economy, 1899-1900. 

Mr. Johnson read a paper in Professor Seligman's Seminar on 
** The Theory of Monopolies." He worked also in Professor 
Clark's Seminar, and, in consultation with Professor Clark, 
upon the preparation of his Doctor's dissertation, ** The Classi- 
cal Theory of Rent." He passed, in May, his oral examina- 
tions for the Doctor's degree. 

5. Thomas Jesse Jones .... Sociology. 

Marietta College, A.B., 1897. 

Student at Union Theological Seminary, 1 897-1900. 

Columbia University, A.M., 1899 ; graduate student, 1897-19OX. 

Mr. Jones worked under the direction of Professor Giddings 
upon his Doctor's dissertation, **A Sociological Study of the 
Population of a New York City Block." Professor Giddings 
reports that this dissertation promises to be one of the most 
minute investigations of modem city life yet undertaken. Mr. 
Jones also made the annual revision of the list and descrip- 
tion of social settlements in New York City which is regularly 
expected of a Fellow in Sociology. He passed, in May, his 
oral examinations for the Doctor's degree. 
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6. Ulrich Bonnell Phillips .... History. 

University of Georgia, A.B., 1897; A.M., 1898. Tutor in His- 
tory, I 899-1 900. 

Columbift University, graduate student, 1900-01. 

Mr. Phillips worked under the direction of Professor Dunning 
upon a ** Study of the Political History of Georgia," in connec- 
tion with which he planned to make researches during the 
summer in the historical collections at Savannah, Atlanta, and 
other points in the State. Mr. Phillips also presented several 
papers on various phases of American Political Philosophy in 
coimection with the course on that subject. He also worked 
in the Seminars of Professors Sloane and Robinson and pre- 
sented reports in each. 

7. Jesse Eliphalet Pope .... Economics. 

University of Miimesota, B.S., 1895 ; M.S., 1897. 

Columbia University, graduate student, 1897-1901 : Fellow in 
Economics, 1 898-1900. 

Mr. Pope, Honorary Fellow, worked in Seminar with Professor 
Seh'gman, but took a less active part than he desired, owing to 
his having obtained a professorship in Economics at New York 
University. He had, however, passed his oral examinations for 
the Doctor's degree in May, 1900, and was busy through the 
winter in preparing his Doctor's dissertation. 

8. Charles Worthcn Spencer . . American History. 

Colby University, A.B., 1890. 

Chicago University, Fellow in Political Science, 1892-94. 

Columbia University, graduate student, 1894-95, 1900-01. 

Colgate University, Professor of History, 1895-1900. 

Mr. Spencer worked under the direction of Professor Osgood upon 
the preparation of his Doctor's dissertation, the subject of 
which is "New York as a Royal Province, 1690-1730." He 
also read two papers in Professor Sloane's Seminar, and par- 
ticipated generally in the work of this Seminar. He passed, in 
May, his oral examinations for the Doctor's degree. 

9. Earl Evelyn Sperry . . European History. 

Syracuse University, Ph.B., 1898 ; Ph.M., 1899. 

Columbia University, Scholar in History, 1899-1900; graduate 
student, 1 899-1901. 

Mr. Sperry worked under the direction of Professor Robinson, 
and besides preparing several reports for the Seminar in Euro- 
pean History, completed the first draft of his Doctor's dis- 
sertation upon *' The Celibacy of the Clergy in the Mediaeval 
Church." H« also passed, in May, the oral examinations for 
the Doctor's degree. 
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10. Albert Concer Whitaker . . . Economics. 

Stanford University, A.B., 1899. 

Columbia University, Scholar in Economics, 1 899-1900 ; gradu- 
ate student, 1 899-1901. 

Mr. Whitaker worked in Seminar with Professor Seligman and 
also with Professor Clark. He made considerable progress 
in the preparation of his Doctor's dissertation upon " The 
Entrepreneur," and passed, in June, his oral examinations for 
the Doctor's degree. 

PUBLICATIONS UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE FACULTY 

Of the Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
under the editorial management of Professor Seligman, 
there have appeared during the year six numbers. 

Vol. XIII. No. I. The Legal Property Relations of 

Married Parties. By Professor Isidor Loeb. 

No. 2. Political Nativism in New York State. 

By Louis Dow Scisco. 
No. 3. Reconstruction of Georgia. 

By Edwin C. WooUey. 
Vol. XIV. No. I. Loyalism in New York during the 

American Revolution. By Prof. Alexander C. Flick. 

No. 2. Economic Theory of Risk and Insurance. 

By Allan H. Willett. 
Vol. XV. No. I. Civilization and Crime. 

By Arthur Cleveland HalL 

The sale of these monographs and volumes has increased 
considerably during the past few years and some of the 
early volumes are now out of print. The foreign demand 
has also developed to such an extent that arrangements 
have now been made with agents, both in London and Paris, 
for placing them upon the European market. 

The Political Science Quarterly has continued to prosper. 
With the close of the year 1900 it completed its fifteenth 

annual volume. In order to make available for 
Political students the great mass of scientific matter con- 
Ouarterly Gained in these fifteen volumes, a general index 

has been prepared, to be published in a separate 
volume. This index will appear during the summer. 
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Two very successful public meetings of the Academy were 
held during the winter. The first was addressed by Profes- 
sor Goodnow, who had served as a member of the 
Commission to Revise the Charter of New York ^*=^*"y ^^ 
City. Professor Goodnow presented a careful science 
analysis of the report and recommendations of 
the Commission. The second meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of Trusts by Professor J. W. Jenks, who gave 
the chief results of the investigations made by him on be- 
half of the Industrial Commission. 

The History Club has about thirty members, and, with 
invited guests, an average attendance of about fifty persons. 
During the year it has held eight meetings, of 
which three were conducted solely by the students. q^^ 

At the other meetings papers were read by James 
Ford Rhodes, Frederic Harrison, Professor Robinson, and 
Professor George B. Adams. 

I reported in 1899 that a number of former students of 
the School of Political Science had obtained positions either 
as teachers or in the administrative service of 
New York State. I have the pleasure now to mcnts 

report that during the past two years a much 
larger number have obtained first appointments, or have 
been advanced to better positions, not only as teachers 
and as state officers, but also in the Federal Civil Service. 
The lists appended are probably incomplete, but they will 
serve to show the widening influence of the School. The 
dates immediately following each name indicate the period 
of residence in the School. 

I.— EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 

Carl L. Becker, 1898-99, Instructor in Political Science and His- 

Univ. Fellow, 1898-99, tory, Pennsylvania State College. 

Ernest L. Bogart, 1897-98, Associate Professor of Economics and 

Sociology, Oberlin College, Ohio. 

Lbsi^r G. Bugbee, 1893-95, Adjunct Professor of History, Uni- 

Univ. Fellow, 1893-95, versity of Texas. 

William M. Burke, 1897-99, Professor of History and Economics, 

Univ. Fellow, 1897-99 ; Albion College, Michigan. 

Ph.D., 1899, 
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Charles E. Chadsey, 1893-^, 
Univ. Fellow. 1893-94 ; 
Ph. D., 1897, 

Walter E. Clark, 1899-1901, 

Walter W. Cook, i 898-1900, 
A.M., 1899, 

Harry A. Cushing. 1893-95, 

Univ. Fellow, 1894-95 ; 

Ph.D., 1896; 
Ellen S. Davison, 1899-190X, 

Cand. Ph.D., 
Alfred L. P. Dennis, 1896-99, 

Ph.D., 1901, 

Stephen P. H. Duggan, 1896-1900, 

A.M., 1899; Cand. Ph.D., 
Charles F. Emerick, 1896-97, 

University Fellow, 1896-97 ; 

Ph.D., 1897, 
Henry C. Emery, 1893-94, 

University Fellow, 1893-94 ; 

Ph.D., 1896, 
John A. Fairlie, 1897-98, 

University FeUow, 1897-98 ; 

Ph.D., 1898, 
Guy S. Ford, 1900-01, 

Cand. Ph.D., 
Dklmkr E. Hawkins, X899-Z900, 

Allen Johnson, 1897-98, 

University Fellow, 1897-98 ; 
Ph.D., 1899, 

Alvin S. Johnson, i 898-1901, 

University Fellow, 1900-01 ; 

Cand. Ph.D., 
Lindley M. Keasby, 1888-90, 

Ph.D., 1890, 
James A. McLean, 1892-94, 

University Fellow, 1892-94 ; 

Ph.D., 1894, 
Milo R. Maltbib, 1895-97, 

University Fellow, 1895-96 ; 

Ph.D., 1897, 
Charles E. Merriam, Jr., 1896-98, 

Fellow, 1897-98 ; 

Ph.D., 1900, 
Walter H. Nichols, 1899-1901, 

Cand. Ph.D., 
Comadore E. Prevey, 1898-1900, 

University Fellow, 1898-1900 ; 

A.M., 1899 ; Cand. Ph.D., 
Jesse E. Pope, 1897-1900, 

University Fellow, 1 898-1 900 ; 

Cand. Ph.D., 



Lecturer on History, University of 
Colorado. 

Tutor in Political Economv, College 
of the City of New York. 

Instructor in Constitutional and Ad- 
ministrative Law in the University 
of Nebraska. 

Lecturer on History and Constitu- 
tional Law, Columbia University. 

Lecturer on History, Barnard College. 

Assistant in History, 1900-01, Har- 
vard University ; Instructor in 
History, Bowdoin College. 

Instructor in Political Science, College 
of the City of New York. 

Professor of Political Economy, Smith 
College, Mass. 

Professor of Political Economy, Yale 
University. 

Assistant Professor of Administrative 
Law, University of Michigan. 

Instructor of History, Yale University. 

Instructor in Political Economy, Sjrra^ 
cuse University. 

Professor of History, Iowa College, 
Grinnell ; also Lecturer on Euro- 
pean History in the University of 
^¥iscon8in, Summer Session, 1901. 

Assistant in Economics, Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Professor of Economics and Social 
Science, Bryn Mawr College. 

Professor of History and Political 
Science, University of Idaho. 

Lecturer on Municipal Govemment« 
Columbia Univenity. 

Docent in Political Science, University 
of Chicago. 

Professor of History, University of 

Colorado. 
Lecturer on Sociology, University of 

Nebraska. 

Adjunct Professor of Political Econo- 
my, 1900-01, New York Univer- 
sity ; Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy, University of Missouri. 
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Charles L. Rafer, i 898-1900, 
University Fellow, 1899-1900 ; 
Cand. Ph.D., 

William A. Rawlbs, i 89^-99, 

Cand. Ph.D., 
William A. Schaper, 1896-98, 

University Fellow, 1897-98 ; 

Ph.D., 1901, 
Louis D. Scisco, 1899-1900, 

Ph.D., 1901, 
William R. Shepherd, 1893-95, 

University Fellow, 1893-95 ; 

Ph.D., 1896, 
Jambs T. Shotwell, 1898-1900, 

University Fellow, 1 899-1900 ; 

Cand. Ph.D., 
WiLUAM R. Smith, i 898-1900, 

University Fellow, 1 898-1900 ; 

Cand. Ph.D., 
Edwin P. Tanner, 1897-1900, 

A.M., 1898; University Fellow, 

1 899-1900 ; Cand. Ph.D., 
Holland Thompson, 1899-1901, 

University Fellow, 1899-1900 ; 

A.M., 1900, 
Francis Walker, 1892-94, 

University Fellow, 1892-94 ; 

Ph.D., 1895, 
Ulysses G. Weatherby, 1899-1900, 



Lecturer on History, Barnard College, 
1900-01 ; Assistant Professor of 
Economics and History, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Assistant Professor of Economics and 
Sociology, University of Indiana. 

Professor of Administration, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Teacher of History, High School, Still- 
water, Minnesota. 

Tutor in History, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Assistant in History, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Instructor in History, University of 
Colorado. 

Teacher of History, High School, 
Stillwater, Minnesota. 

Tutor in History, College of the City 
of New York. 

Associate Professor of Political Econo- 
my, Adelbert College, Western 
Reserve University. 

Professor of Economics and Social 
Science, University of Indiana. 



2.— GOVERNMENTAL APPOINTMENTS 



Frank G. Bates, 1896-97, 

Ph.D., 1899, 
John F. Crowell, 1894-95, 

University Fellow, 1894-9S ; 

Ph.D.. 1897, 
John H. Dynes, 1896-98, 

A.M., 1897 ; University Fellow, 

1897-98, 
Charles E. Edgerton, 1898-99, 
Frederick S. Hall, 1896-97, 

Ph.D., 1898, 
Leonard W. Hatch, 1894-95, 

Isaac A. Hourwich, 1891-92, 

Ph.D., 1893, 
Maurice L. Jaoobson, 1892-95, 



WiLUAM Z. Ripley, 1891-93, 
University Fellow, 1891-93 ; 
Ph.D., 1893, 

Frederick W. Sanders, 1895-96, 

Nahum I. Stone, 1897-99, 



State Librarian, Providence, R. I. 

Expert Agent on Agricultural Pro- 
ducts, Industrial Commission. 

Student Clerk, Division of Methods 
and ResnlU, Twelfth Census. 

Special Agent, Industrial Commission. 

Clerk, Division of Manufactures, 
Twelfth Census. 

Statistician, Bureau of Labor, Albany, 
New York. 

Translator, Bureau of the Mint, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Librarian, Bureau of Statistics, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Expert on Transportation, Industrial 
Commission. 

Director, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Mexico. 

Expert on Speculation and Prices, In- 
dustrial Commission, Washington, 
D. C. 
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Adna F. Wbbsr, 1896-97, Chief SUtisticiaii, Bureau of Labor, 
UniTersity Fellow, 1896-97 ; Albany, N. Y. 

Ph.D., 1899. 

Waltkr F. Willcox, 1886-88, Chief Sutistician, Census Of&ce, 
Ph.D., 1891, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Max West, 1891-93; University Fellow, 1892-^3; 
Ph.D., 1893, should figure in both of the preceding lists; 
for he has been appointed Chief Clerk in the Division of 
Statistics, Department of Agriculture, and has also become 
Associate Professor of Economics in the Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

The direction of organized charity is a field of labor for 
which our students in Sociology receive an excellent train- 
ing ; and I am glad to report that Mr. Prevey, whose ap- 
pointment as lecturer in the University of Nebraska is 
noted above, has also been made General Secretary of the 
local Charity Organization Society. I have also to report 
that Mr. Thomas J. Jones, a student in the School during 
the past four years and Fellow in Sociology, 1900-01, has 
been appointed Assistant Head Worker in the University 
Settlement, New York City. 

''To give an adequate economic and legal training to 
those who intend to make journalism their profession '* has 
always been announced as one of the objects of the School 
of Political Science ; and a considerable number of our 
graduates have become editors. It is more difficult, how- 
ever, to keep track of journalists than of teachers and 
governmental officers, and the only recent appointment in 
this field of which I have been informed is that of Dr. 
Roeliff M. Breckenridge, Ph.D., 1894, as financial editor of 
the New York Journal of Commerce. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John W. Burgess, 

Dean. 

June 10, 1901. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN 
FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I9OI 

To the President of Columbia University 
in the City of New York : 

Sir: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith the eleventh an- 
nual report upon the work of the Faculty of Philosophy, 
which report covers the academic year ending June 30, 
1901. The statistical tables and summaries appended to 
the report are in the usual form, with one exception. In 
previous reports a tabular view marked A has summarized 
the various courses of instruction and research offered by 
the Faculty of Philosophy, and has recorded the attendance 
of graduate students upon each course. The place of this 
tabular view is now taken by the statistics to be found in the 
report of the Registrar, pages 286 to 287, which show the 
attendance of students, primarily registered under the Uni- 
versity corporation, upon each of the several courses offered 
by the various departments included in the Faculty of Phi- 
losophy. These statistics, however, cannot be compared 
with those of previous years, inasmuch as they do not show 
the total attendance upon each course, students of Teachers 
College who are candidates for diplomas being omitted from 
the tabulation. In order that these statistical tables may 
be complete, it is recommended that hereafter a separate 
column be added to each table to show the attendance, upon 
any course, of students in Teachers College who are candi- 
dates for a diploma, but not for a University degree. 
The University Fellows who were appointed for the year in 
the departments represented in the Faculty are named in 
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the statement marked A, and following the name of each 
Fellow will be found an outline of the special work which he 
has undertaken during the year. The recommendations for 
university degrees of students whose major subject fell 
under the jurisdiction of this Faculty are given in state- 
ment B. 

As announced a year ago, the annual report for the year 
ending June 30, 1900, was the last to include in the statisti- 
cal tables the number of Seniors in Columbia College and in 
Barnard College who elected courses of instruction in Phi- 
losophy, Philology, or Letters, as part of their work for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. These students, being collegiate, 
or undergraduate, students, have, since the recent amend- 
ment to the Statutes, no place in the statistics of this 
Faculty. This fact is to be borne in mind in comparing the 
statistics of the present and subsequent years with those of 
the first ten years of the Faculty's activity. 

During the year covered by this report, the total number 
of students pursuing studies wholly or in part under the 
Statistics ^"^^^^^^^ of this Faculty has been 300. As com- 
pared with the total of 382 shown in the report 
one year ago, this is a decrease of 82 ; but in that report were 
included the names of 107 Seniors in Columbia College and 
in Barnard College. Deducting these, the total number of 
graduate students engaged in work under the direction of this 
Faculty for the year ending June 30, 1900, was 275. Com- 
pared with this total, the total for the year ending June 30, 
1901 (300) shows an increase of 25, or 9 per cent. The 
composition of the list of students is as follows : 

1. Primary registration : 

Students holding a Bachelor's degree, or its equivalent from 
a foreign institution : 

Men 153 

Women 91 

244 

2. Secondary registration : 

From the Faculty of Political Science 26 

Pure Science i6 

•• " '• •' Teachers College 14 

_^ 

Total 300 
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The 14 students from Teachers College included in the 
secondary registration under this Faculty were not candi- 
dates for the degree of Master of Arts or Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. Teachers College students who are candidates for 
either of those degrees are, of course, included under the 
primary registration in this Faculty. 

The following table shows the primary regis- Primaxy 

tration under this Faculty since its foundation : Registra- 
tion 





Namber of students 


Primary R^[is- 






Year 


taught 


tration 






1890 




(apparenUy) 27 -1 


- 9 women 


t = r36 


1891 


93 


55- 


- 5 




= 60 


189a 


130 


77- 


- I 




= 7« 


1893 


130 


73- 


- 10 




= 83 


1894 


165 


83- 


- 12 




= 95 


1895 


190 


95- 


-17 




= 113 


1896 


227 


108- 


-22 




= 130 


1897 


263 


100- 


-51 




= ^5J 


1898 


255 


121 - 


-37 




= 158 


1899 


321 


132- 


-88 




= 220 


1900 


382 


157- 


-85 




= 242 


1901 


300 (College Seniors 


omitted) 153 - 


hQi 




= 244 



Of the 300 students enrolled under the Faculty of Philoso- 
phy, 33 were students in the theological seminaries of New 
York, admitted to University privileges in accordance with 
the resolutions of the Trustees passed April 7, i8go. Of 
these students, 18 came from the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 9 from the Jewish Theological Seminary, 4 from the 
General Theological Seminary, and 2 from Drew Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

The total number of auditors enrolled during the year was 
28, an increase of 3 over the previous year. 
These auditors were distributed among the sev- 
eral departments, as follows : 

Comparative Literature 8 

English 3 

Germanic Languages 3 

Linguistics i 

Music 7 

Philosophy and Education 3 

Psychology and Anthropology 4 

Romance Languages 4 
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The degrees held by the 244 graduate students primarily 
enrolled under this Faculty are tabulated in the report of 
the R^istrar, on page 255. The colleges and universities 
conferring these degrees are tabulated in the same report^ 
on pages 251 to 254. 

The number of courses of instruction and re- 
search given during the year 1900-1901 by the 
various departments represented in the Faculty of Philos- 
ophy, as compared with those of the previous year, were as 
follows : 

Department Number of Increase Decrease 

Courses 

Comparative Literature 9 2 — 

English 15 6 — 

Germanic Languages 14 — — 

Greek 9 3 — 

Indo-Iranian Languages 10 i — 

Latin 14 i — 

Linguistics i — — 

Music 6 — 3 

Philosophy and Education 10 — — 

Psychology and Anthropology.. 15 i — 

Romance Languages 15 4 — 

Semitic Languages 8 — 3 

Totals 126 18 6 

6 

Net increase 12 

The following tables, showing the number of 
University Fellows appointed and their chief de- 
partments of study, the departments in which recipients 
of the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Master of Arts 
have severally carried on their major and minor studies, and 
the total number of higher degrees conferred since the 
establishment of the Faculty, are self-explanatory : 
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NUMBER OF FELLOWS APPOINTED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
DEPARTMENTS 



DivisUn ofPhiloto^y and Ftychoiegy : 

Psy cboioffy 

Anthropology 

Educabon 

Division o/EngiUh and Liitrature : 

EnglUh 

Compaxadve Literature 

Divitian o/CUutical Philology : 

Greek 

Latin 

Comparative Philology 

Division o/Mod*m Emrop*an Languagtt 

Germanic Languages 

Romance Languages. 

Division of Oriental Langnagn : 

Semitic Languages 

Indo-Iranian Languages 



1S90 

to 

X900 



77 



Total 



'i 



5 

9 
zo 



88 



DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY, MAJOR SUBJECTS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DEPARTMENTS 



zSgx 
to 
xgoo 



X90Z 



Total 



Division o/Philosopky and Psychology : 
PhilosoDhy 
Psycholos 
Anthropoj 
Education. 

Division 0/ English and Littratur* : 

English 

Comparative Literature 

Division 0/ Clattical Philology : 

Greek... ff, 

Latin 

Comparative Philology 

Division 0/ Modom European Languages 

Germanic Languages 

Romance Languages 

Division of Oriental Languages : 

Semitic Langui^es 

Indo-Iranian Languages 
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DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY, MINOR SUBJECTS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DEPARTMENTS 



Divuum ofPhUuophy andPtychol^y 
PhiloMphy. 
Pfych^*^ 
Anthn , 
Edncation 

Division o/Sngiisk and Literature : 

English , 

CompandTe Literature 

Division of Ciauical PhiMogy : 

Greek , 

Latin 

ComparatiYe Philology 

Division ofModom European Languages : 

Germanic Languages 

Ronuuioe Languages 

Division of Oriental Languages : 

Semitic Languages 

Indo-Iranian Languages 



1891 

to 

1900 



x8 
8 



igor 



Total 



6 
x8 



xa 

9 



DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS, MAJOR SUBJECTS 
CLASSinED ACCORDING TO DEPARTMENTS 



Division o/PhUotophy and Psychology : 

Philosophy 

Psychology 

Anthropology 

Education 

Division of English and Literature : 

English.., 

Comparative Literature 

Division of Classical Philology : 

Greek 

Latin 

ComparatiTe Philology 

Division of Modern European Languttges : 

Germanic Languages 

Romance Languages 

Division of Oriental Languages : 

Semitic Languages 

Indo-Iranian Languages 

Deparimsent of Music : 



1891 

to 

X900 



3 



»3 
34 



xgoz 



3 

X 

»9 



48 



Total 



30 
3 



33 

39 



ao3 
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DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS, MINOR SUBJECTS 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DEPARTMENTS 



PhikMophy, 
Piydi^ 

Edi 

Division o/Eugiitk mmd LUeraimrt : 

Eoclish.....;. 

ComiMradTe Litentttre 

Gnek.... .TTT!?: 

Latin 

ComptfadTe Philology 

DroitUm 0/ Modem Surtj^ean Langmmgtt 

Gennanic Laaguages 

Romance Langoaget 

Division ofOrioniai L^nguttgtt : 

Semitic Languages. 

Indo>Inuiian Langnagea 



1891 

to 

1900 



30 
X3 

9 
40 



37 
43 



as 
»5 



16 

xa 



xgoi 



'I 



Total 



5I 



56 
St 



40 
a6 



z8 
IS 



•93 



373 



TOTAL NX7MBER OF HIGHER DEGREES CONFERRED 





189X 

to 

1900 


xgox 


Total 


PhJ>,: 
Men 


S« 

3 

S4 

1x4 

4X 

«55 


9 

9 

as 

93 

4« 


60 


Women 


3 

63 

J? 
»3 


AM,: 

Men 


Women 





During the year the Faculty have taken the action shown 
below in the extracts from the Minutes, on matters Facultj 
of general University interest and importance : Legislation 

(Jan. II, 1901) — Reso/ved, Thzt the Faculty be divided 
into three groups for the purpose of holding examinations 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy — ^special provision 
being made for music: (i) philosophy and psychology, (2) 
ancient languages, (3) modem European languages — it being 
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the duty of each professor in a group to attend the exam- 
ination of every candidate whose major subject lies within 
that group, and to participate in such examination. 

(Jan. II, 1901) — Resolved^ That a candidate for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy be not required to submit his dis- 
sertation to his examiners in printed form before it is known 
whether or not he is to be recommended for the degree. 

(Jan. II, 1901) — Resolved^ That it would be advantageous 
to permit a candidate, with the consent of the Dean and the 
professor in charge of his major subject, (a) to select one 
minor subject, instead of two, doing at least double the 
amount of work now required in a minor subject ; (b) to 
divide a minor subject, taking parts of two subjects germane 
to his main subject of study. 

The latter resolution was transmitted to the University 
Council on March 8, 1901, with the recommendation of the 
Faculty that it be adopted as a rule of the University. 

(May 10, 1901) — Resolved^ That the Trustees be requested 
to assign seats in the Faculty of Philosophy to the Adjunct 
Professor of the History of Education, and to the Professor 
of School Administration in Teachers College. 

The work of the Faculty has gone forward during the 
year without unusual incident or interruption of any kind, 
and there are no recommendations to be made at this time 
which call for the attention of the President or Trustees. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Nicholas Murray Butler, 

Dean. 
June 30, 1901. 
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Statement A 

UNIVERSITY FELLOWS, 1900-190I 

1. Hartley Burr Alexander . . . Philosophy. 

University of Nebraska, A. B., 1897; University of Penn- 
sylvania; Harrison Fellow, 1 898-1 900. 

Subjects of investigation: Critical Analysis of Mr. Brad* 
ley's Principles of Logic; Studies in Aristotle's Metor 
physics; The Meaning of " Explanation " in Philosophy 
and Science; A New Principle for Experiments in 
iSsthetics. 

Topics for papers or lectures: Doctor's dissertation: What 
Constitutes Metaphysical Explanation; The Concept of 
Consciousness; Hegel's Doctrine of the Idea; Com-* 
mentary on a Chapter from Lotze; Aristotle's Theory 
of y^vedii; Studies in Association; On the Method and 
Meaning of Psychological Experimentation in Esthetics. 

2. Agnes Baldwin . . . Greek. 

(Annual Fellow.) 

Columbia University, A.B., 1897; A.M., 1900. 

Subjects of investigation: Topography of Argolis and 

Boeotia; The' Mycene Collection; The Evolution of the 

Greek Alphabet. 
Topic for paper: A Bronze Coin of Bithynia. 

3. Allan Perley Ball . . . Latin. 

Amherst College, A.B., 189a; A.M., 1895. 

Subjects of investigation: Seneca's "Ludus de morte 
Claudii Cassaris"; The Syntax of Plebeian Latin; 
Various Questions in Roman Archaeology and Epig- 
raphy. 

Topics for papers *or lectures: The Termini of the Poms' 
rium and of the banks of the Tiber; Latin Inscriptions 
on Metal Ornaments and Utensils ; Collaria FugiU- 
vorum; Roman Oculists' Stamps; Inscribed Roman 
Pottery; The Acta Fratrum ArvcUium; Plebeian Traits 
of the Syntax of Petronius's "Cena Trimalchionis," and 
of the ''Bellum Africanum,** Plautus's *' MosteUaria'* 
and " Trinummus," and Persius's Satires. 

4. Israel Davidson . . . Semitic. 

College of the City of New York, A.B., 1895; Columbia 
University, Scholar in Semitic, 1895-96, and Graduate 
Student, z 898-1 900. 

Subject of investigation: The History of Hebrew Belles- 
Lettres from the dose of the Canon to the present time. 
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Topics for papers or lectures: A Critical Survey of Hebrew 
Belles-Lettres; Parody in Hebrew Literature; The 
School of Biblical Imitators; A Dictionary of Pseu- 
donyms in Modem Hebrew Literature; Bibliography of 
Translations from English into Hebrew (presented to 
Professor W. P. Trent). 

5. John Erskine . . . English. 

Columbia University, A.B., 1900; Proudfit Fellow in Let- 
ters, X900-190X. 

Subjects of investigation: Chaucer's Narrative Method; 
The Metrical Peculiarities of the Later Entries in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Topics for papers or lectures: The Vowel System of Strong 
Verbs in Langland's Piers Plowman; The Comedy Ele- 
ments in the "Tragedy of Blood"; Isaak Walton; The 
Poetry of Henry Vaughan. 

6. Ftank Andrews Fall . . Comparative Literature. 

Albion College, A.B., 1899. 

Subjects of investigation: Evolution of the Epic; L3rric 
Poetry of Europe during the Middle Age and the Re- 
naissance; Romanticism in England, Prance, and Ger- 
many in the Eighteenth Century. ; Petrarch, the Father 
of Humanism; History of Criticism. 

Topics for papers or lectures: Origin, Nature, and Literary 
Importance of Les Fabliaux; The Methodist Movement 
and the English hymn-writers in their Relation to the 
Growth of Romanticism; Petrarch's Life and Relations 
with Laura; Character-Study of Mezentius; Origins of 
Feudalism; Historical and Literary Significance of 
Jonas's Life of St. Columban. 

7. William Harry Heck . . . English. 

Wake Forest College, A.B., 1897, and A.M., 1899; Co- 
lumbia University, 1899-1900. 

Subjects of investigation: Life, Works, and Times of An- 
drew Marvell; Development of the English Language 
dtuing the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 

Topics for papers or lectureis: The Comic Relief in the 
English Domestic Tragedies before Shakespeare; The 
Dramas of Fielding; Three Dramatizations of the Ion 
Story— Euripides' "Ion," William Whitehead's "Cre- 
usa," and T. N. Talfourd's "Ion"; The Conjunctional 
System of " Piers the Plowman " and " Richard the Rede- 
less"; Reports on Teaching in the Horace Mann Hi£^ 
School ; Per cent, of Foreign Words in Langland, 
Chaucer, and Gower. 
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8. Bert Hodge Hill . . . Classical Philology. 

(Henry Drisler Fellow, resident in Athens.) 

University of Vermont, A.B., 1895; Columbia University, 
A.M., 1900; Fellow in Greek, 1898-1900. 

Subjects of investigation: Topography and Monuments of 
Athens ; Development of the Attic Alphabet ; Baily 
Greek Sculpture; The Erechtheum; Topography of 
Corinth; Some Vases of Daris, Hiero, and Euphronios. 

Topics for papers or lectures: Treasurers' Account for the 
Athenian Expeditions to Corcyra (C. I. A., I: 179); 
Latin Inscriptions from Corinth. 



9. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr., Indo-Iranian Languages. 

Columbia College, A.B., 1899; Columbia University, 
A.M., 1900. 

Subjects of investigation: The Sanskrit Drama; The 
Fragments of the A vesta; The History of the Alphabet; 
The Influence of Oriental Literature upon English Lit- 
erature; Rumanian Phonology; Modem Dutch Litera- 
ture; The Middle Low German Beast-epic, etc. 

Topics for papers or lectures: Notes on the Naiyasastra of 
Bharata (presented to the Anurican Oriental Society^ 
April, 190X) ; Fish in the Avesta {American Oriental Soci- 
ety, April, 1901); Avestan Et3rmologies; The Beginnings 
of Sanskrit Studies in England (read before the Seminar 
in Comparative Literature); the Middle Low German 
Reinke de Vos and its relations with other Beast-epics 
' and with the Oriental Beast-fables (read before the Ger- 

manic Seminar) ; A Translation of De kleine Johannes by 
Frederik van Eeden; The Poetical Work of Gabriele 
d'Annunzio; The Modem Alphabets of India; The 
Origin and Development of the Oriental Fable (Columbia 
University, March 5, 1901); The Story of the Alphabet 
(Public School No. 3, April 25, 1901). 

Publications: A Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama 
(Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, Vol. 3 — in 
preparation) ; Index Verborum of the Fragments of the 
Avesta (Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, Vol. 
4 — in press) ; The Translations and Editions of Qakun- 
talft (Journal of American Oriental Society, Vol. aa); 
The Sanskrit Words in the Greek Glosses of Hesychios 
(in collaboration with Dr. Louis H. Gray, in American 
Journal of Philology); Dutch Poets of New Amsterdam 
(in New York Times, Saturday Review). 
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10. Clark Wissler . . . Psychology. 

Indiana University, A.B., 1897, and A.M., 1899. 

Subjects of investigation: The Correlation found in Men- 
tal and Physical Tests; Perception in the Region of the 
Blind Spot. 

Topics for papers or lectures: Fatigue as a Problem in 
Psychology and Education; The Question of Mental and 
Physical Sex Difference; Physical and Mental Tests on 
School Children; The Legal Status and History of Sec- 
ondary Schools in Indiana; The Recapitulation Theory 
from the Anthropological Side; Correlation in Mental 
Tests, read before the New York Academy of Sdenoes* 
Section of Psychology and Anthropology ; The Correla- 
tion of Mental and Physical Tests, monograph supple- 
ment to the Psychological Review, 1901. 

Ti. Franklin Zeiger .^ . . Philosophy. 

Coltunbia College, A.B., 1898; Columbia University, 
A.M., 1900. 

Subject of investigation: The Relation between Will and 
Beliel 

Topics for papers or lectures: The Grounds of Theistic Be- 
lief; Causality, Freedom, and the Concept of Energy; 
The Place of Latin in the Secondary School; A Com- 
parison of the Horace Mann High School with the Pub- 
lic High School at Montclair, N. J.; The Scientific and 
Pedagogical Treatment of the Latin Conditional Sen- 
tence; The Scientific and Pedagogical Treatment of the 
Greek Dative Case. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DEGREES, 19OO-190I 
Of students having the major subject under the Faculty of Philosophy 

I. — DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 



Candidate 



1. Hartley Burr Alex- 

ander, 
A.B., University of 
Nebraska, iSgj, 

2. Charles Alfred Dow- 



ner, 

""ollege of the 
City of New York, 



A.B., Collej 
City ' ~ 
1886. 



Alfred Louis Kroe- 
ber, 

A.B., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1896; A.M., 
1897. 

George Washington 
Andrew Luckey, 

A.B., Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1804. 

Arthtir Frank Joseph 
Remy, 

A.B., College of the 
City of New York. 
1890 ; A.M., Co- 
Itmibia University, 
1897. 

Nathan Stem, 

A.B., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1898; A.M., 
1899. 

Rudolf Tombo, Jr., 
B.S., College of the 
City of New York, 
189s; A.M., Colum- 
bia University, 
1898; M.S., CoUege 
of the City of New 



York, i8p9 

epi 

Wise. 



8. Stephen 



r. 



ymour 



A.B., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1892. 
9. dark Wissler, 

A.B., Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1897; A.M., 
1899. 



Major Subjects 



Philosophy. 



Romance 
languages 
and litera- 
tures. 

Anthropol- 
ogy. 



Education. 



Germanic 
languages 
and litera- 
tures. 



Semitic lan- 
guages and 
literatures. 



Germanic 
lans^ages 
and litera- 
tures. 



Semitic lan- 
guages and 
literatures. 

Psychology. 



Minor Subjects 



Logic; Psy- 
diology. 



Romance 
languages 
and litera- 
ttu'es; 
Latin. 

Psychology; 
Literatiire. 



Education; 
Psychology. 



Germanic 
languages 
ana litera- 
tures; 
Sanskrit. 



Semitic lan- 
guages and 
literatures ; 
Sociology 
and stattstics 

Germanic 
languages 
ana litera- 
tures; An- 
glo-Saxon. 



Semitic lan- 
guages and 
fiteratures ; 
Philosophy. 
Anthropol- 
ogy; Edu- 
cation. 



Title of Dissertation 



What constitutes meta- 
physical explanation. 



Fr6d^ric Mistral, poet 
and leader in rro- 



Decorative Symbolism of 
the Arapahoe. 



The Professional Train- 
ing of secondarv teach- 
ers in the United States. 

The influence of India 

and Persia on the 

Poetry of Germany. 



The Jewish historico- 
critical school of the 
nineteenth century. 



Ossian in Germany. 



The ethics 
Gebirol. 



of the Ibn 



The Correlation of men- 
tal and physical tests. 
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Candidate 



z. Lewis Btuton Alger, 
Ph.B., UniveiBi^ of 
Michigan, 1897. 
a. John Hampton Atkin- 
son. 
Ph.B., Ohio Univer- 
sity, 1807. 
3. Arthur Pond Bald- 



A.B., College of the 
City of New York, 
Z876. 



4. Milton Bennion, 
B.S., University of 

Utah. 1897. 

5. Carrie Winifred Blair, 
A.B., Arcadia Univer- 
sity, Z898. 

6. Marion Raymond 

Brown, 
A.B., Wells College, 
Z898. 

7. Jane Brodie Carpen- 

ter, 
A.B., Mount Holjroke 
College, Z898. 

8. George Stanislaus 

Ccmnell, 
A.B., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1804; LL.B., 
Catholic University, 
1896. 



9. Alice Belle Dawson, 
A.B., Oxford College, 
189Z. 

zo. Gustave - Adolphe 
Dionne, 

A.B., Wooster Col- 
lege, 1893. 



zi. Lorizig Holmes Dodd, 
A.B., Dartmouth Col 
lege, 1900. 



ICajor Sal^5ects 



Education. 
English. 

Education. 

Education. 
Education. 

Education. 

Education. 
English. 



Education. 



Romance lan- 
guages and 
Utexatures. 



Education. 



Minar Subjects 



Education; 
Geography, 

English; Edu- 
cation. 



Psychology; 
PolittcaJ 
economy 
and finance 
and Social' 
ofyandsta- 
Ustics, 

Philosophy; 
Psychology. 

Eng^sh; Edu- 
cation. 



Education; 
Botany, 



Education; 
English. 



Political 
economy 
and finance; 
Roman Law 
and com^ 
faraUve 
jurispru- 
dence. 

Education; 
Latin. 



Romance Ian* 
s:uages and 
uteratures ; 
German 
languages 
and litera- 
tures. 

Education; 
English* 



Title of 



The Place of excursions 
in the curriculum. 

Nathaniel Lee. 



Mathematics in second- 
ary education. 



The Methods of testing 
the eyesight of school 
childnsn. 

The Development of an- 
notated English clas- 
sics for secondary 
schools. 

History of the develop- 
ment of method m 
secondary teaching of 
biology, with special 
reference to zoology. 

The Development 01 the 
curriculum in Phillips 
Andover Academy. 

Humor as a foil for trar 
gedy. 



Development of method 
in Latin in the second- 
ary schools of the ' 
United States. 

The Lyrical elements in 
the dramas of Victor 
Hugo. 



College entrance require- 
ments in English. 
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Candidate 



ICajor Subjects 



za. Elizabeth Hickmaa Latin lan- 
du Bois, guage aad 

A.B., Cornell Univer- fiterattire, 
sity, 1897. 

13. John Erskine, English. 
A.B., Columbia Uni- 
versity, X900. 

14. Daisy Gaus, Comparative 
A.B., Vassar College, literature. 

Z900. 



15. Robert Malcolm Gay, Comparative 
A.B., Brooklyn Poly- literature, 
technic Institute, 
X900. 
x6. Juliette Golay, 

A.B., Vassar College, 
1894. 
17. Jules Eckert Good- 
man, 
A.B., Harvard XJni 
versity, 1899. 



Greek lan- 
guage and 
Bterattire. 

English. 



x8. Nelle Julia Gould, 
A.B., Smith College, 
1898. 



X9. Clayton Meeker 
Hamilton, 

' A.B., Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, 

XJ)00. 

20. William Jones, 

A.B., Harvard Uni- 

sity, X900. 

ax. Charles Hillel Kau- 

var, 

A.B., College of the 

City of New York, 

flfl. Ernest Beckwith 
Kent, 
A.B., Iowa College, 
1894. 
33. David Kelley Lam- 
buth, 
A.B., Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, X900. 



Education. 



English. 



Anthropol- 
ogy. 

Philosophy. 



Education. 



English. 



Minor Subjects 



Roman arch- 
aeolocy; 
Greek 
archsol- 

Engli^; Ital- 
ian lan- 
guage and 
Bterattire. 

Comparative 
literature ; 
Italian Ian 
euage and 
Hterattire. 

Comparative 
literature; 
English. 

Greek arch- 
aeology; 
Latin. 

English; 
Education. 



Education; 
Latin. 



En|:lish; 
Compara- 
tive litera- 
ture. 

Linguistics; 
Psychology, 

Education; 
Semitic 
languages 
and litera- 
tures. 

Psychology; 
Sociology 
and statis^ 
tics. 

English; 
Sociology 
and statis- 
tics. 



Title ol Essay 



The Uses of Tamquam 
in Tacitus. 



Chaucer's narrative 
method. 



Petrarch as a lyric poet. 



The Decline of allegory 
in England and Prance. 



Plato's myths of the life 
hereafter. 

University plays pro- 
duced at the univer- 
sities of Cambridge and 
Oxford in the tmie of 
Queen Elizabeth and 
James I. 

The Grammar schools of 
the New England colo- 
nies dtiring the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Elizabethan tragedy of 
blood, with especial 
reference to John Web- 
ster. 

A Study of the Chinook 
and Kattamat lan- 
guages. 

The Influence of Aris- 
totle's ethics on the 
ethics of Moses Mai- 
monides. 

Constructive work in the 
elementary school. 



The Religious aspects of 
the poetry of the pre- 
Raphaelites. 
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Candidate 



34. Robert Julius Lau, 
A.B., Central Penn 
sylvania College, 
1900. 
95. Aima Mary Locke, 
A.B., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1897. 
fl6. Clara Denison 
Loomis, 
A.B., Smith College, 
1900. 
27. Mary Lovett, 

A.B., Vassar College, 
1900. 



a8. Robert Cecil Mc- 
Mahon, 
A.B., Wesleyan Uni 
versity, 1900. 
39. Mabel Kincheon 
Mason, 
A.B., University of 
Toronto, 1898. 

30. Ellen Goodrich 

Means, 
A.B., Welledey Col- 
lege 1885. 

31. Theodore Clarence 

Mitchill, 
A.B., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1886. 

32. Caroline Louise 

Mourer, 
A.B., Western Mary- 
land College, 1887. 

33. John Muirheid, 
A.B., Columbia Uni- 
versity, ipoo. 

34. Evelyn OsDome, 
A.B., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1900. 

3$. Annina Periam, 
A.B., Woman's Col- 
lege of Baltimore, 
1898. 

36. May Hinton Pollock, 
A.B., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1896. 



Major Subjects 



Semitic Ian- 
guages and 
literatures. 



Comparative 
literature. 

Philosophy. 



Education. 



Greek archae- 
ology. 

Education. 



English. 



Education. 



Education. 



liinor Stib jecti 



Comparative 
literature. 

Romance 
languages 
and litera- 
tures. 

Germanic 
languages 
and litera- 
tures. 

Education. 



Semitic lan- 
guages and 
literatures; 
Turkish. 

Comparative 
literature; 
English. 

Philosophy; 
Church his- 
tory. 

Education; 
Botany, 



Greek lan- 
guage and 
literatures ; 
Latin. 

Education; 
French lan- 
guage and 
Uterature. 

English; 
Compara- 
tive litera- 
ttiie. 

Education; 
English. 



Title of Baoay 



Education; 
Geography, 



Comparative 
literature; 
English. 

Italian Ian 
guage and 
uterature; 
EngUsh. 

Germanic 
languages 
and litera- 
tures; Eng- 
Hsh. 

Education; 
Latin. 



Some old-Babylonian in- 
scriptions. 



The Development of the 
Italian pastoral. 

Japan's educational sys- 
tem. 



Development of method 
of teaching biology in 
secondary schools of 
the United States, with 
especial reference to 
botany. 

The Contest of Heracles 
and Triton in Greek 
vase-painting. 

A Test of the cultural 
value of the classics. 



Notes on the influence of 
Milton in eighteenth- 
century poetry. 

The Treatment of educa- 
tion in the "Clouds of 
Aristophanes." 

The Transition from 
academy to high school 
in Maryland. 

Pastoral Elements in the 
epics. 

The Angels and demons 
of the Divina Com- 
media compared with 
those of Paradise Lost. 

Schiller and the fate tra- 
gedy. 



Development of method 
in Latin in the second- 
ary schools of the 
United States. 
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Candidate 



37. Mary Charlotte 

Priest, 
A.B., Columbian Uni- 
versity, 1893. 

38. George Payn Quack- 

enbos, 
A.B., Coltunbia Uni- 
versity, xpoo. 

39. Robert Insall Rai- 

man, 
A.B., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1000. 

40. Harriet Ellen Rock- 

well, 
B.S., Elmira College, 
1890. 

41. Edgar Walter Roo- 

vers, 

A.B., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1879. 
4a. David Samxiel Sned- 
den, 

A.B., Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, 
1897. 

43. Leila Clement Spaul- 

ding, 

A.B., Vassar Col- 
lege, 1890. 

44. Lomse Emery 

Xucker 
A.B., Adelpbi College, 
1900. 

45. Samuel Marion 

Tucker, 
A.B., Woflford College, 
Z896. 

46. Martha Wilbur Watt, 
Ph.B., Brown Uni- 
versity, IQO O. 

47. Alice Ida Wood, 
B.S., Wellesley Col- 
lege, 1894. 

48. Harrison King 

Wright, 
A.B., Union College, 
1899. 



Comparative 
literature. 



Latin. 



English. 



English. 



Germanic 
languages 
and litera- 
tures. 

Education. 



Major Subjects 



Classical 
archseology 
and Epig- 
raphy. 

Education. 



English. 

Education 
Education. 

Philosophy. 



Minor Subjects 



English; Ed- 
ucation. 



Greek; San- 
skrit. 



Education; 
History, 



English; Eu^ 
ropean his- 
iory, 

Germanic 
languages 
and litera- 
tures; Latin. 
Psychology; 
Sociology 
and staUs- 
tics. 

Greek; Latin. 



Education; 
Philosophy. 



English; 
Compara- 
tive litera- 
ture. 

Mathematics; 
Philosophy. 

Exiglish; 
Compara- 
tive litera- 
ture 

Greek; HiS' 
tory. 



Title of Bvay 



The Pastoral in Don 
Quixote. 



The Phraseology of Ro- 
man sepulchral in- 
scriptions. 

English miscellanies in 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Shakespeare's method of 
delineating female 
character. 

The lan^fuage of Hans 
Sachs m Der h^imen 
Seufrid." 

Flexibility in the course 
of study 



The Birth of Athena, in 
vase - painting an d 
sctdpture. 

Comptdsory education in 
the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The "Troilus Creseyde" 
of Chaucer as an epos. 



Secondary education in 
the grades. 

The History of literature 
as a secondary school 
subject. 

A Comparison of the 
views of Patdsen on 
teleolo^cal proof for 
the existence of God, 
with those of Marti- 
neau and Lindsay. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, igOI, 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York : 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the ninth annual report on the 
work of the Faculty of Pure Science. This report refers to 
the academic year ending June 30, 1901, and consists, first, 
of the report of the Dean, and, secondly, of the reports of 
the heads of departments represented in the Faculty. 

The statistics of attendance in the School of Pure Science 
are summarized in the following statement, and appended 
thereto is a table giving a summary of the statistics of the 
School since its organization in 1892. For further details 
with respect to the School as a whole and with respect to 
the departments represented therein, reference is made to the 
report of the Registrar. 

The number of students primarily registered in the School 
shows a decrease from the corresponding number of the pre- 
ceding year. Tliis decrease is due to a slight falling off in 
the number of candidates for degrees and to a decided 
diminution in the number of special students. On the other 
hand, there has been a decided gain in the number of stu- 
dents primarily registered under other Faculties of the 
University but pursuing graduate work in the School of 
Pure Science. The total number of students pursuing grad- 
uate work in the School is 112. This number does not 
include any undergraduates or members of the educational 
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Staff who have pursued advanced work and who have been 
counted hitherto in some instances in making up the total 
attendance in the School. Of the total number of students 
in the School all but four were candidates for higher degrees. 
The losses of the School during the year have been, then, 
mainly in the generally undesirable class of special students, 
and the gains have come from the desirable class of graduate 
students. A glance at the figures in the last line of the 
following table shows that progress towards the ideal of the 
School as one for advanced work only has been steadily 
maintained : 

Number of students primarily registered under the Faculty 
of Pure Science : 

Candidates for the higher degrees 59 

Students not candidates for degrees 4 — 6^ 

Number of students registered primarily under other 
Faculties of the University : 

Candidates for the higher degrees from : 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 32 

Schools of Applied Science 11 

School of Philosophy 2 

Teachers College 4 — 49 

Table showing statistics of School of Pure Science since 
its organization in 1892 : 





1892-3 


1893-4 


1894-5 


1895-6 


1896-7 


1897-8 


1898^ 


1899-1900 


1900-1 


Graduate students 
roistered in School 
of Pure Science 

Special students regis- 
tered in School of 
Pnie Science 

Graduate students 
registered in other 
Spools 

Special students regis- 
tered in other Schools 


13 
6 

3 


35 

9 

4 


26 
9 

5 


28 

7 
8 


36 

19 

18 
12 


41 

25 

46 
15 


44 
29 

52 
15 


65 
II 

35 

4 


59 

4 
49 


Totals 


22 
16 


38 
29 


40 
31 


43 
36 


85 
54 


127 

87 
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"5 
100 


112 


Totals excluding spe- 
cial studenU 


108 
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The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred on 
eight candidates whose major work fell under the Faculty of 
Pure Science. The following table gives the names of these 
candidates, the dates and designations of their first degrees 
and the institutions granting them, and the titles of their 
dissertations. The average number of years for these candi- 
dates elapsing between the time of attainment of the first 
degree and the attainment of the doctorate is 6 years, the 
shortest interval being 4 years and the longest being 11 
years. 



Candidate. 



Grace Andrews, 

B.S., Wellesley College, 1890 ; 

A.M., Columbia University, 1900. 
Bergen Davis, 

B.S., Rutgers College, 1896 ; 

A.M., Columbia University, 1900. 
Edward Frank Kem, 

B.S., University of Tennessee, 
1897. 
Joseph Warren Miller, Jr., 

B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 

1897: 

A.M., Columbia University, 1899. 
Herbert Raymond Moody, 

B.S., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1892 ; 

A.M., Columbia University, 1900. 
Alfred Newton Richards, 

A.B., Yale University. 1897 ; 

A.M., 1899. 
Francis Bertody Sumner, 

B.S., University of Minnesota, 
1894. 
Leon Laizer Watters. 

B.S., University of Utah, 1897 ; 

A.M., Columbia University, 1898. 



Title of Diasertatioa. 



The primitive double minimal surface 
of the seventh class and its con- 
jugate. 

On a newly discovered phenomenon 
produced by stationary sound- 
waves. 

The quantitative determination and 
separation of uranium. 

The elastic properties of helical 
springs. 



Reactions at the temperature of the 
electric arc. 



A chemical study of yellow elastic 
connective tissue. 

Kupfer*s vesicle and its relation to 
gastnilation and concrescence. 

An analytical investigation of salvia 
officinalis, Linn^. 



The degree of Master of Arts was conferred on twenty- 
five candidates whose work fell under the jurisdiction of the 
Faculty of Pure Science. The following table gives the 
names of these candidates, the dates and designations of 
their first degrees and the institutions granting them, and 
the titles of their essays. The average time interval for 
these candidates elapsing between the times of attainment 
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of the first and the higher degree is 3.6 years, the shortest 
interval being i and the longest 10 years. Of the candidates 
mentioned in this list, nine were simultaneously candidates 
for the degree of M.D. 



Candidate. 



Tide of Essay. 



Hennann Morris Adler, 

A.B., Harvard University, 1897. 
Julian Walter Brandeis, 

B.S., CoU^e of the City of New 

York, 1894. 
Leo Buerger, 

A.B., College of the City of New 

York, 1897. 
Lucius Constant Bulkley, 

A.B., Columbia University, 1898. 
Homer Munro Derr, 

A.B., Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 

versity, 1898. 
Grace Amelia Dewolf, 

Ph.B., Bncknell University, 1899. 
David Charles Eccles, 

B.S., Columbia University, 1900. 



Karl Fredrik GOransson, 

Baccalaureate. Gefle, Sweden, 1897. 
Sarah Havens Harlow, 

B.S„ Wellesley College, 1891. 
Charles McGee Heck, 

A.B., Wake Forest College, 1900. 

Marianne Riddle Hodges, 

A.B., Woman's College of Balti- 
more, 1900. 
Elsie Kupfer, 

A.B., Columbia University, 1899. 
William Wolfe Lesem. 

A.B., Columbia University, 1899. 
Charles Edward Terry Lull, 

B.S., Lehigh University, 1900. 
Adile Oppenheimer, 

A.B.,Radc]iffe College, 1897. 
Leopold Schuyler Quackenbush, 

Ph.B., Yale University, 1899. 
Augustin Leon Jean Queneau, 

B.esS., University of France, 1891. 
David Heydom Ray, 

A.B., College of the City of New 

York, 1897. 



The survival of mammalian muscle 

after somatic death. 
A comparison of Eraser's method of 

cranio-cerebral topography. 

The composition of white elastic 
tissue. 

Some experiments on the survival of 

mammalian muscle. 
The interference of light. 



The theory of assemblages. 

A review of phenyl-amido-acids and 
their derivatives, together with a 
study of the hydration of ethylene 
cyanide. 

Heat-refining of steel. 

A study of the mycorhyza of certain 

plants. 
The electrolytic action of alternating 

currents and its use in the study of 

polarization. 
On the contributions of Desargues to 

modem pure geometry. 

Studies in geopyxis and umula. 

The fore-brain of macacus. 

The relation of paltygonas to the 

peccaries. 
The nature of the neuro-fibrils. 

The circulatory system of amia calva. 

The size of grain in igneous rocks. 

First geodetic work in America ; be- 
ing an account of the work of 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon 
in determining the boundary be- 
tween the royal grants of Lord 
Baltimore and William Penn, and 
the incidental measurement of a 
meridian arc of one degree. 
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Candidate. 



Hany Badger Reynolds, 

A.B., LeUnd Stanford Jr. Uni- 

versity, 1896. 
Herman Simon Riederer, 

B.S., Collie of the City of New 

York, i8q8. 
Robert Willis Shearman, 

A.B., Columbia UniTersity, 1897. 
Alexander Spingam, 

B.S., College of the City of New 

York. 1897. 
Charles William Stoddart, 

A.B., Colombia University » 1900. 
Gilbert Tolman, 

B.M.E.« University of Maine, 1896. 
George Wonson Vandegrift, 

A.B., College of the City of New 

York, 1897. 



Title of E«ay. 



The genito-urinaiy system of the 
ophidia. 

The composition and properties of 
the ferrocyanides. 

On the skull of the chimseroid hydro- 

lagus collei. 
Inhibition of muscular contraction. 



The electrolytic production of per- 
manganic acid. 

A photometric study of the absorption 
of light by incandescent gases. 

On the composition of yeUow elastic 
tissue. 



One of the gratifying indications of the growth of the 
School is shown by the increasing number of students from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons and from the Schools 
of Applied Science, who pursue advanced work for the 
Master's degree under rule 10. The work done by such 
students is uniformly of a high grade, and thus reflects 
credit on all branches of the University concerned. 

Special mention should be made in this connection, also, 
of the admirable work of research carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Physiological Chemistry. One of the candidates on 
whom the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
this year pursued his major work in that branch of chemis- 
try. For details of the work of that department, reference 
is here made to the report of Professor R. H. Chittenden to 
the Dean of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

The growth and influence of the School are well shown 
also in the positions occupied by its graduates and in the 
increasing demand for specialists trained in its departments. 
The demand for such specialists is, indeed, much greater 
than can be met at present. Perhaps the most striking 
testimony as to the value of the instruction given in the 
School is found in the number of instructors from other 
institutions who are now coming to Columbia to perfect 
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their knowledge of and capacity for instruction in science. 
A large proportion of our ablest students is drawn directly 
from this class. 

Attention is respectfully invited to the departmental re- 
ports which follow for interesting details with respect to the 
varied work of the academic staff, Fellows, Scholars, and 
graduate students. The actual needs of several departments 
in the way of equipment, laboratory room, and additions to 
the teaching staff are also worthy of special consideration. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

R. S. Woodward, 
Dean. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, IQOI 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York: 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit herewith the twelfth annual re- 
port upon the work of Barnard College. This report covers the 
academic year ending June 30, 1901 — ^the first entire scholastic 
year passed tmder the new relationship to Columbia University. 
The successful administration of the year has been due 
entirely to the devotion and wisdom of Professor James Har- 
vey Robinson, who was Acting-Dean of the College 
Admini*- irom February i, 1900, to May i, 1901. Although 
"' ®° he carried these administrative duties in addition 
to heavy departmental work, his success is evinced by the 
present flourishing condition of the College, and by the uni- 
versal personal esteem and affection accorded him by both 
Faculty and students. 

The statistics for attendance for the past year will be modi- 
fied quite perceptibly from those of previous years by the fact 
that all women graduate students now register di- 
Statistics meetly in the graduate schools. Such students 
" have no connection with Barnard College, except 
in so far as they may elect undergraduate courses 
in connection with their advanced work. The statistics of the 
College, therefore, refer only to undergraduate work for women. 
The number of students matriculated during the past 
academic year is 384, distributed in variotis classes, as shown 
in the following. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OP STUDENTS' ENROLLMENT 

Seniors 5 a 

Juniors 39 

Sophomores 51 

Freshmen 8z 

Special students (who passed full entrance require- 
ments) 41 

Special students in music (who did not pass entrance 

requirements) 37 

301 

Teachers College students 54 

University students, taking undergraduate courses at 

Barnard College 29 

Total 384 

The six groups of sttidents named first in the above tabula- 
tion were registered primarily in Barnard College, and show 
a geographical distribution of patronage as indicated in the 
following table of 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 

Colorado a 

Connecticut 5 

District of Coltunbia x 

Illinois a 

Indiana i 

Kentucky i 

Louisiana i 

Massachusetts i 

Minnesota 2 

Missouri x 

New Jersey 45 

New York (exclusive of New York City) 49 

New York City 182 

Ohio X 

Ontario, Canada x 

Pennsylvania i 

Vermont x 

Virginia a 

West Virginia x 

Wisconsin i 

301 
The class which entered in October, 1900, is the first which 
has been admitted since the abolition of the Group System. 
Fifteen entrance points (each representing one 
hour of work weekly for an academic year) mtist students 
now be presented, of which ten points (in English, 
mathematics, and Latin) are prescribed: The remaining five 
points may be chosen at the option of the student, with certain 
restrictions, from the departments of history, natural science, 
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modem languages, and Greek; allowance also being made 
for the recognition of advanced standing in certain subjects. 
The main facts regarding the new students for the year are 
shown in the 

TABLE OF STATISTICS REGARDING NEW STUDENTS 

Admitted by examination without conditions 25 

Admitted by examination with conditions 56 

. Admitted by certificate from other Colleges 31 

To the Senior Class 6 

To the Jiaiior Class 5 

To the Sophomore Class i 

As special students 19 

Admitted by Regents' Academic Diploma 

To the Freeman Class 5 

Admitted as music students without examinations in 

other subjects z8 

Total number of new students 135 

The students who were admitted to advanced standing 
upon certificate from other colleges had received their previous 
collegiate training in the following 

COLLEGES REPRESENTED BT TRANSFERRED STUDENTS 



lastitutaon 



Senior 

CUM 



Junior Sopho- 
Claas more 



Fresh- 



Special 



Total 



Adelphi College 

Butler College 

Bryn Mawr College .... 

Chicago University 

Cornell University 

Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity 

Indiana State Normal 
School 

Normal College, New 
York City 

Ohio State University. 

Peabody Normal Col- 
lege 

Radcliffe College 

Smith College 

Syracuse University . . . 

Teachers College 

University of Illinois. . 

University of Oxford, 
England 

Vassar College 

Welleslejr College 

West Virginia Univer- 
sity 

Woman's College of 
Baltimore 
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Of the six students who transferred into the Senior Class, 
four did so in order to obtain a baccalaureate degree and a 
Teachers College professional diploma at the same time. 
Two of these came from Teachers College, one from Welles- 
ley College, and the fourth from Syracuse University. 

There have been eight withdrawals during the year, one 
by request, two for financial reasons, and five for ill-health. 
Miss Susie Harris Bogia, of the Sophomore Class, With- 
who withdrew in December, 1900, for ill-health, drawal* 
died at her home in Passaic, N. J., on May i6, 1901. 

Fifty Seniors successfully met the requirements for gradua- 
tion, and received the baccalaureate degree at the Commence- 
ment exercises on June 12th. Fourteen Seniors 
also took a Secondary Diploma from Teachers ' " ^ 
College at the same time with their Bachelor of Arts degree. 

The greatest departmental expansion of the year has been 
made in English ' Literature. Professor William Peterfield 
Trent was called from the University of the South Depart- 
and appointed to a professorship upon a Bar- mental 
nard College foundation. This gratif5ring appoint- Growth 
ment made it possible to ofEer several new and valuable 
courses which have been highly appreciated by the students. 

In other departments the growth has represented merely 
the natural enlargement attendant upon increased numbers 
of students, and the healthy tendency to perfect and de- 
velop every course to its utmost efficiency. A tabtdation 
is given below which shows the courses of study given during 
the year, and the nttmbers of students of various classes who 
have pursued these courses. 
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The Hemnan Botanical Prize of $50, which is open to all 
tmdergraduate students, was won this year by Pri»e«, 
Marie Louise Wehncke, of the Senior Class. Honors, 

The Kohn Mathematical Prize of $50 was given Scholar- 
to Edith Berry of the Senior Class. •"?• 

Honors were conferred as follows: 

SOPHOMORE HONORS 

English: Helen Louise Cohen 

Mathetnatics: Marion Elizabeth Latham 

JUNIOR HONORS 

Classics: Ada Blanche Clouse Neiswender 

Mathematics: Grace Malvina Peters 

PINAL HONORS 

{Lisa Delavan Bloodgood 
Helen EHzabeth Catlin 
Bessie May Osbom 

The founded scholarships, and for this year three of the 
Brooklyn Scholarships, were awarded, together with the 
Students' Scholarships, for a combination of need and merit, 
as follows: 

Full Scholarships to 

Seniors 8 

Juniors 2 

Sophomores 5 

Freshmen 3 

Half Scholarships to 

Seniors 3 

Juniors 2 

Sophomores 2 

Freshmen z 

8 

The honor scholarships were held for the year by the follow- 
ing-named students: 
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Trustees' Competitive Scholarship Dora Russell Nevins 

(Brooldyii Girls' High School) 

Lucille Pulitzer Scholarship Helen Louise King 

(Wadleigh High School, 
New York City) 
Brooklyn Scholarships (series of '97-'98) Helen Maria Wright 

(Brooklyn (jiris' High School) 
( " '98- '99) Ada Blanche Clouse Neiswender 
(Brooklyn (jirls' High School) 
Grace Malvina Peters 
(Brooklyn Girls' High School) 
" " Jeannette Rowland Seibert 

(Brooklyn Ciiris' High School) 
( " '99-1900) Mary Fxedericka Harrison 

(Brooklyn Girls' High School) 
" '* May Amerman Johnson 

(Brooklyn Girls' Hig^ School) 
" " Madeleine Da3rrell Skinner 
(Packer Collegiate Institute) 
( " z9oo-'oi) Dora Russell Nevins 

(Brooklyn Girls' High School) 
Plonsnoe Eddy Hubbard 
(Pratt Institute High School) 

In addition to the scholarships already mentioned, the 
generosity of Mrs. Frederic Lee provided for a Barnard 
College Scholarship for the stunmer course in the Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Wood's Holl, Mass. On recommenda- 
tion from the biological department, Miss Margaret E. Clark, 
of the Junior Class, was appointed Barnard Scholar to take 
advantage of this opportunity for the simmier of 190 1. 

It is pleasant to record the expression of interest in the 
College and its work for New York students which has come 
from various preparatory schools during the year. The 
example set by the alumnae of Miss Anne Brown's School, 
Mile. Veltin's School, and the Brearley School has been fol- 
lowed by the alumnae of the Peebles and Thompson School, 
Misses Graham's and Miss Chisholm's Schools. In some 
cases the privilege is reserved for a representative of the 
school offering the scholarship; in other cases, in order to 
serve the most worthy girl, the aid is given most generously 
upon the sole consideration of merit and need, irrespective 
of the schooLwhich the student has previotisly attended. 
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Arotuid Fiske Hall has increasingly centred the social life 
of the College, and a loyal college spirit is developing in a 
most gratifying way. This college tinity is easy College 
to acquire in a cotintry college; it can only be Life 

developed in city surroundings at the expense of much 
thought and effort. It is this exchange of stimulating 
thought and unselfish courtesies which produces the clear 
judgments, the sense of public responsibility, and the finer 
womanly qualities, which are the ultimate object of true 
education. It is a cause of deep regret that Fiske Hall must 
be given up as a social centre at the expiration of another 
year, and must revert to its original purpose of a science 
building. Certainly some friend, who appreciates the po- 
tency of a democratic social life as an agent in education, 
will provide against any decline of the pleasant social rela- 
tions already developed. 

One hundred and sixty-four candidates were examined 
in June, 1901, of whom fifty-one presented themselves for 
preliminaries only, and one hundred and thirteen for full and 
final examinations. 

The Trustees* Competitive Scholarship was awarded to 
Isabelle Mott, of the Peter Cooper High School in New York 
City, for the best entrance examination in all subjects in June. 

The Brookljm Scholarships of the series of 1 901-1902, 
offered to Brooklyn students for the best entrance examina- 
tions in June, have been awarded to Sallie Faulkner Fletcher, 
of the Erasmus Hall High School; Emilie Josephine Hutch- 
inson, of the Erasmus Hall High School; Anna Josephine 
Kennedy, of the Brooklyn Girls' High School. 

In so far as my limited observation warrants a general 
statement, I take pleasure in recording the close of a success- 
ful year of work. It has closed with full co-operation and 
confidence between teachers and students, with high ideals 
prevailing in the college life, and with every prospect of 
greater effectiveness and accomplishment in the year to come. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Laura D. Gill, 

Dean. 
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REPORT OF THE DEAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, IQOI 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York: 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the work 
of Teachers College for the academic year 1900-1901. 

In the appendix to this report will be found supplemen- 
tary reports from the Superintendent of Schools, the Libra- 
rian, the Registrar, and the Treasurer * The statistics given 
in these reports are highly encouraging, inasmuch as they 
show steady progress in all departments, and a decided ad- 
vance in the professional ability and scholarship of our 
Statistics students. The total enrollment in the College 
of AUend- has been 593 students, an increase of 33 % over 
■■*• last year, and of this number 180 are college gradu- 

ates and 148 normal-school graduates — ^an increase of 80 % 
and 56 % respectively. The number of institutions repre- 
sented has been 82 colleges and universities and 51 normal 
and training schools, as against 66 colleges and 41 normal 
schools last year and 58 colleges and 21 normal schools in 
1898-99. It is especially significant that an increasing ntmi- 
ber of college graduates have registered in undergraduate 
courses. The 87 candidates for the Higher Diploma and the 
70 candidates for the Secondary Diploma are all college gradu- 
ates or persons of equivalent academic training. Besides 

* Printed only in the separate edition of the Report of the Dean 
of Teachers College. 
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these, 6 candidates for the Elementary Diploma, i candidate 
for the Kindergarten Diploma, 3 candidates for the Domestic 
Science Diploma, 2 candidates for the Fine Arts Diploma, 
and I candidate for the Manual Training Diploma held degrees 
from other institutions. Moreover, 67 students have been 
admitted to advanced standing in our tindergraduate courses 
on evidence of a partial course in some recognized college. 

The total class registration in regular college courses has 
been 2438, as against 2006 in the previous year. The general 
courses in Education show the most remarkable Class Reg^ 
gain — 48 % of the whole. The departments which Utration 
have developed most rapidly during the year are Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, English, Manual Training, and 
Fine Arts. English is properly a popular subject, and it 
would seem that the exceptional advantages offered in the 
technical departments are beginning to be appreciated. Such 
comparison of departments, however, is misleading, inas- 
much as the general academic work which is prerequisite to 
the professional courses is in several instances either carried 
on in other departments of the University or required for ad- 
mission to Teachers College. This is notably true in Latin, 
Greek, French, German, and Mathematics. It has been 
found necessary, however, to oflEer Freshman courses in 
French, German, and Mathematics; it is possible, also, that 
Sophomore sections will soon be required in these subjects, 
and that certain courses of a semi-professional character will 
be found necessary in the department of Latin and Greek. 
It is the settled policy of the Faculty to oflEer no academic 
course in Teachers College which unnecessarily duplicates a 
course in another department of the University, but when 
there is a suflScient nimiber of our own students to form a 
separate section in any regular course, it is both more econom- 
ical and more satisfactory to have that section instructed in 
Teachers College than elsewhere. Such an arrangement in 
no sense duplicates courses given in other departments of the 
University; it merely increases the number of sections in a 
given course and permits students who have a common pur- 
pose to receive instruction suited to their needs. 
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The influence of the College is best shown in the number 
and character of the positions accepted by its students. In 
Report of ^^ ^* report a summary was given of 115 ap- 
Appoint- pointments for the fifteen months ending Septem- 
mentCom- ber 15, 1900. During the twelve months ending 
mittee September 15, 1901, the number of positions to 
which our students have been appointed or to which they 
have returned after leave of absence is 127, distributed as 
follows : colleges and universities, 11 ; normal schools, 9 ; 
superintendent of public schools, i ; supervisors and spe- 
cial teachers, 19 ; secondary schools, 42 ; elementary schools, 
27 ; kindergartens, 7; other positions, 11. The Teachers 
College Committee has received direct applications for 320 
teachers, not counting many inquiries received by members 
of the Factdty and teaching staff. The demand for able 
teachers in the high school and lower grades is constant, and 
those who are thoroughly trained have no difficulty in secur- 
ing desirable positions, but the most insistent call which 
comes to us is for teachers in normal schools, for supervisors 
and primary teachers, and for special teachers of domestic 
economy and manual training. In these lines the demand 
has far outrun the supply. The amount of correspondence 
with school officials in all parts of the country relative to 
teachers and educational problems has greatly increased 
during the year, and has now assumed such proportions as 
to necessitate some change in our method of handling it. 
The welfare of the College and of the profession which we 
represent reqtiires that it be done careftdly and systemati- 
cally. The additional office room provided for next year 
will greatly facilitate the conduct of all administrative busi- 
ness. 

Next in importance to the teachers whom we send out is 
the influence exerted by the publications of the College. Sev- 
Pablica- eral of our professors have brought out works of 
tions great value for educational ptirposes — notably 

Woodhtdl's Text-Book on Physics and Laboratory Manuals 
in Physics and Chemistry, Dodge's Reader in Physical 
Geography and (editor) The Journal of School Geography, 
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McMurry's School Geographies, Lodge's Lexicon of Plautus, 
and Thomdike's Human Nature Club. The cur- Teachers 
rent volume of the Teachers College Record has had College 
a wide circtdation, and our courses of study given Record 
thereinhavebeen adopted entire or in part in many cities. Since 
my last report the following numbers have been published: 
Vol. I, No. 4. — September, 1900. 

Syllabi of Teachers College Courses: History of Educa^ 
tion. Patd Monroe. 

Principles of Education. Nicholas Murray Butler. 

School Administration. Samuel T. Dutton. 

National Educational Systems. James E. Russell. 
Vol. I, No. 5. — November, 1900. 

Hand Work in the Horace Mann School: Fine Arts, 
Alfred V. Churchill. 

Domestic Art. Mary S. Woohnan. 

Domestic Science. Helen Kinne. 

Manual Training. Charles R. Richards. 
Vol. II, No. I. — ^January, 1901. 

Biology in the Horace Mann High School. P. E. Lloyd 
and M. A. Bigelow. 
Vol. II, No. 2. — March, 1901. 

Geography in the Horace Mann School. Richard E. 
Dodge. 
Vol. II, No. 3. — May, 1901. 

Child Study. Sources of Materials and Syllabi of 
College Courses. Edward L. Thomdike. 
The influence of the College in public education is peculiarly 
shown in another way. As a result of a tour through certain 
Southern States, under the leadership of Mr. Robert Southern 
C. Ogden, several special scholarships have been Scholar- 
established in Teachers College for the year 1901- •Wpt 
1902 for the assistance of Southern teachers. These scholar- 
ships are of the value of $500 each, an amount deemed 
suiSGlcient to pay all necessary expenses for a year of resident 
study. One of these scholarships is given by Mr. John Crosby 
Brown, one by Mr. V. Everit Macy, two by Mr. George Poster 
Peabody, and three by Mr. John D. Rockefeller. Two schol- 
arships, in addition to the above, are tentatively offered by 
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Mr. Rockefeller on condition that they be awarded only in 
the event of strong candidates presenting themselves in excess 
of the number already provided for. By request of the donors 
one scholarship will be given preferably to a resident of North 
Carolina, one to a resident of Georgia, one to a graduate of 
the Peabody Normal College, Tennessee, one to a graduate 
of Spelman Seminary, Georgia, one to a graduate of Tuskegee, 
Alabama, and one to a graduate of Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia. The others are open to residents of any Southern 
State. No distinction of race or sex will be considered in 
making the awards, but in the announcement it has been 
stated that it is desirable, other things being equal, that (i) 
appointees should be graduates of a college or normal school 
who have had successful experience in teaching, and that (2) 
they give promise of becoming able principals or superin- 
tendents of schools or teachers in normal schools. In order 
that we might have the assistance of educators who are famil- 
iar with the needs and conditions of the South, committees 
have been appointed representing the several institutions or 
States which have been given a preference by the donors of 
certain scholarships. Although the announcement was not 
made till late in June, after teachers are expected to have 
made engagements for the ensuing year, a large number of 
applications have been received from individuals, and in sev- 
eral instances from institutions and city school systems, which 
are anxious to have the benefit of such opportunity through 
a teacher to whom a leave of absence will be granted. Prom 
present indications the donors of these scholarships may be 
well assured that their gifts will go to worthy and able persons, 
who will earnestly devote themselves to the cause of education 
in the South. 

Pew changes have been made during the year in the pro- 
fessional courses of study. The requirements for the Higher 
Courses Diploma have been materially increased. Candi- 
of Study dates must pursue their studies for a minimum 
period of one year, after having satisfactorily completed 
Education 1,2, and 4 in Teachers College, or substantially 
equivalent courses in an approved college or university. In 
effect this requirement increases the period of residence from 
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one year, as heretofore reqtdred, to two years. I shall present 
to the Facility for their consideration during the Higher 
ensuing year a proposition looking to the requir- Diploma 
ing of an undergraduate diploma from Teachers College 
or its equivalent from some other approved professional 
school, as an essential prerequisite to candidacy for the 
Higher Diploma. Such a requirement will be welcome, I 
think, to many students who wish to secure the highest testi- 
monial of their professional ability, and would give candidates 
for the Ph.D. degree the opportunity to pursue professional 
studies throughout their course. 

The regulations governing the Secondary Diploma have 
not been changed, but it is becoming more apparent each 
year that Seniors in Columbia and Barnard are Secondary 
hard pressed to meet the requirements for both Diploma 
the A.B. degree and the diploma. The work is planned 
primarily for graduate students who take 8 or lo hours 
a week, but Seniors who enter the course are required 
to take IS hours for the A.B. degree. Hence the strain 
upon the younger students and the diffictdty of fitting the 
two schedules in working order. If it is worth while to accept 
Seniors as candidates for this diploma, some plan should be 
devised to equalize the requirements of the Seniors and the 
graduate students. 

No considerable change has been made in the undergrad- 
uate professional courses. A two-years' course leading to a 
diploma in Music has been established, with the Course in 
co-operation of the University Department of Music 

Music. The requirements for admission are the same as to 
other departmental courses. The prescribed subjects are as 
follows: 

FIRST YEAR 

Prescribed (lo points) Psychology A — Elements of psychology — \\ 
points 
Eaucation 3 — ^Applications of psychology in 

teaching — \\ pK>ints 
Music I— -Sight singing — 2 points 
Music ic* — General music course — i point 
Music 3c — Harmony — 2 points 
Music 4 — ^Voice cultiu-e — 2 points 
Elective (5-8 points) 

* Courses offered in Columbia College are marked "c". 
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SECOND YEAR 



Prescribed (12 points) Education x — History of education — 3 points 
Education 43 — Theory and practice of teach- 
ing school music — a points 
Music 2 — Sig^t singing — 2 points 
Music 3 — Musical art — i point 
Music 2C — General music course — i point 
Music 7c — Musical seminar — i point 
Music 5 — ^Voioe culture — 2 points 

Elective (3-6 points) 

The most important legislation of the year is the re-organ- 
ization of the Collegiate Course and the provision for the de- 
Degree of gree of Bachelor of Science, which is granted by 
Bachelor the Trustees of the University on the recommen- 
of Science Nation of the Faculty of Teachers College. In my 
last report I referred to the need of such a degree for Teach- 
ers College students, who prefer to direct their studies towards 
teaching in kindergartens and elementary schools, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the University Cotmcil would recom- 
mend some suitable reward for those who successfully 
completed a four-years* course of academic and profes- 
sional study in advance of the secondary school. This hope 
has been realized in a most satisfactory manner. The regu- 
lations provide that the course leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science shall include (i) the subjects of the Teachers 
College Collegiate Course or their equivalent in an approved 
institution of learning, and also (2) a two-years' profes- 
sional course leading to a College diploma. Candidates 
for the degree of B.S. are advised to elect such subjects 
during the professional course that not more than sixteen 
points shall be devoted to coturses in the Department of 
Education. 

Students in the Collegiate Course are reqtiired to take 
courses amotmting in all to thirty points for the two years 
Collegiate of residence. The courses necessary to meet these 
Conrte requirements may be chosen by the student at will 
from the courses announced each year, subject to the ap- 
proval of the standing committee of the Faculty and to the 
following general regulations: 
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prescribed: 

(a) For all students: 

English X — Composition and Literature — 3 points 
English 2 — Composition and Literature — 9 points 
History i — Mediaeval and Modem — 3 points 

(b) For students who do not offer the following subjects at 
entrance, the courses appearing in connection with them (unless 
a more advanced course in the same department is elected), 
respectively: 

BNTRANCB SUBJECTS \ COLLBOB COURSES \ 

X — German German A — 3 points 

a — French French A — 3 points or Ger- 
man a — 3 points 

3 — ^Advanced Mathematics Mathematics A — 3 points 

4 — Freehand Drawing Fine Arts x — 2 points 

Also four of the courses following tmless offered at entrance: 

5 — Chemistry Physical Science i — 2 points 

6— Physics Physical Science 2 — 2 points 

7 — Botany Biology i — 2 points 

8 — Zo6logy Biology 2 — 2 points 

9 — Physiography ^ Geography 6 — 2 points 

Students will not be permitted to take courses in any one 
department amounting to a credit of more than six points 
in any year. 

The granting of a tmiversity degree to students of Teachers 
College seems to me to be the most important step in the 
recent development of the College. The University recog- 
nizes our courses as worthy of full collegiate honors, and places 
its approval upon professional courses for teachers in the 
same manner as upon courses leading to other learned pro- 
fessions. It is an evidence, too, of the liberality and breadth 
of Columbia, inasmuch as no such distinction has been ac- 
corded to the teaching profession, to my knowledge, in any 
other modem university. 

The rapid growth of the College and its Schools has neces- 
sitated several additions to the teaching staff. The adop- 
tion of the new statutes increased the Faculty at Faculty 
the beginning of the year by three adjunct pro- Appoint- 
fessors, and Professors Famsworth and Thomdike mentt 
have since been added by promotion. Provision was made 
in the budget for 1901-02 for two new professorships. These 
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positions have been most satisfactorily filled by the appoint- 
ment of David Eugene Smith, Ph.D., to the professorship 
in Mathematics, and of Thomas Denison Wood, M.D., to the 
professorship in Phjrsical Education. 

Professor Smith is a graduate of Syracuse University, and 
has had practical experience in the training of teachers in the 
Cortland (N. Y.) State Normal School, the State Normal 
Collie, Ypsilanti, Mich., and as Principal of the State Normal 
School, Brockport, N. Y. He is known to be a skilful teacher 
and an able scholar. He has published several important 
school texts and works on mathematical subjects. 

Professor Wood is a graduate of Oberlin Coll^;e and of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University. 
He had charge of the Men's Gymnasium at Oberlin for two 
years, and during the last ten years he has been Professor of 
Hygiene and Organic Training in Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. Since May, 1900, Dr. Wood has been on leave of 
absence for the purpose of study and travel in Etirope. He 
comes to us with an established reputation as a scholar and 
physician, whose chief interest is in phjrsical education. 

The appointment of Dr. Wood imposes upon us the obliga- 
tion to develop the department of Physical Education in a 
Depart- Planner befitting the subject which he represents. 
meat of Other departments, covering practically the whole 
Physical round of academic and technical subjects taught 
Edncation ^ ^^ schools, are well equipped, but in common 
with most Americans we have honored the educational prin- 
ciple, a sound mind in a sound body, more in the breach than 
in the observance. Yet all must realize that intellectual 
training without the physical ability to apply it is a waste of 
time, and that character-building, without a sound physical 
foundation, is a well-nigh impossible task. Surely no knowl- 
edge is of more practical worth than the knowledge of how 
to secure the greatest efficiency in the living human machine, 
and no training can be of greater service than that which in- 
culcates habits of right living. Hygiene, or the art and science 
of health, is one of the most important studies, if not the 
most important in the education of any person. And yet 
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how sadly it is neglected! Our children grow up to manhood 
and womanhood in ignorance for the most part of the com- 
monest laws of health, with pernicious habits and tastes in 
matters pertaining to cleanliness, mental and bod- Personal 
ily exercise, recreation and diet, and with lament- Hygiene 
able misconceptions of the nature of the human organism 
and of its highest functions. Our duty is obvious. We 
must see to it that every child in our Schools has the in- 
struction best suited to his years, and that our College students 
are well informed on the subjects of personal and school 
hygiene. 

School hygiene is a distinct branch of the general subject. 
It looks to the acquisition and maintenance of healthful con- 
ditions in school work. School life is a highly School 
artificial product of modem civilization. It is Hygiene 
to-day one of the most sedentary occupations in which 
workers are engaged, and its social significance is readily 
discoverable in the fact that approximately fifteen millions 
of children — more than one-fifth of our total poptdation — are 
being influenced for good or ill by the school-room environ- 
ment. Serious as are the evils of sedentary occupations in 
general, their disadvantages are specially emphasized in the 
case of growing children, who are often unduly crowded to- 
gether in our public schools. Moreover, the urban tendencies 
of our population make it extremely diflBlcult to secure to the 
young that which is essential to their physical well-being — 
namely, light and air and freedom of movement. But ideal 
conditions are hardly attainable in school life; indeed, from 
the physical standpoint any form of school life which in- 
volves five or six hours of close confinement daily can never 
be ideal. Nevertheless, the teacher should know how to make 
the most of the conditions imposed upon him. He shotdd 
understand the physical organization of the child; the laws 
of heredity, growth, and development; the signs of health and 
disease; the construction, arrangement, and furnishing of 
school btiildings; the principles of lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, and sanitation ; the hygiene of instruction ; and the proper * 
measures for the prevention of disease and the correction 
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reading-room, club rooms and rooms for sewing, cooking, and 
manual training, all of which will be open to the public as 
well as to the children of the school. A unique feature is the 
inclusion of living apartments for the instructors and officers, 
in order that the building may be open and under supervision 
every day and evening in the year. This school, which has 
been appropriately designated by the Trustees '*The Speyer 
School," will be opened in the fall of 1902, and it shotdd speed- 
ily become one of the most important experiment stations in 
the field of American education. 

The removal of the Horace Mann Schools to the new build- 
ing has presented some serious problems in the adaptation 
Changres in of the main building to the piirposes of the College. 
theColles:e For two years past the facilities in several of the 
Baildingr departments have been entirely inadequate. In 
some instances rooms have been occupied by two and 
three times the number of students for which they were 
designed. The rearrangement gives the entire second floor 
to the Departments of Geography, Mathematics, and Latin 
and Greek, and to the Educational Museum. Because of 
the great increase in the ntunber of students, extensive 
changes have become necessary also in the rooms devoted to 
Domestic Art and Science on the fourth floor of the Milbank 
Building. The most expensive item, however, is the en- 
largement of the heating plant and the installation of a new 
system of electric lighting. The room originally planned as 
an auditorium and temporarily used as a gymnasium seemed 
to be the most suitable location for these purposes, particu- 
larly as the space above could be utilized for a suite of admin- 
istrative offices. Suitable facilities for the conduct of the 
College business will be heartily appreciated by those of us 
Adminis- who have lived under the strain of the last two 
trative or three years. For example, the Cashier and 
^^^** his assistant have occupied one half of a room 
sixteen feet square, while the Registrar and her staff of 
from two to six assistants have had the other half. Not 
only has all the financial business with over 2000 students 
and the entire staff of teachers and employees been trans- 
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acted and the educational records of all College students 
handled in this one room, but the public telephone has been 
located here; and the mail received for 600 teachers and stu- 
dents has also been given out from the same room. The con- 
gestion in the Dean's office has been almost as disagreeable. 
We have been forced to use the Trustees* room both as a wait- 
ing-room and as the office for the Secretary of the College, 
the Dean's Secretary, two stenographers, and an assistant. 
We shall be grateftd, therefore, for offices adapted to our sev- 
eral needs, and of stock rooms, which, strange to say, were 
nowhere provided in the old building. 

The prospective growth of both College and School em- 
phasizes the importance of having at our disposal every avail- 
able foot of land on the block. We are now in pos- Gifts of 
session of all the lots west of the College and, thanks Land 

to certain far-sighted friends, we are now fairly protected 
on the east. In this instance we are especially indebted 
to Mr. D. Willis James, Mr. William E. Dodge, and three of 
our Trustees, who have during the year presented to the 
College four of the eastern lots. 

The total expenditures have amounted to $223,723.85, of 
which $214,641.96 were for current expenses. The income 
of the College from earnings was $140,644.98; Business 
from trust fimds, $8,433.51, and from receipts for Adminls- 
designated purposes, $297.31, leaving a deficiency tration 
of $65,266.16 on account of current expenses to be made up 
by donations. The gifts for this purpose amounted to 
$84,625, thus leaving a surplus in the general fund of $19,- 
358.84, out of which has been paid a city assessment of 
$9,081.89 for extending 120th Street west of Broadway. The 
balance, $10,276.95, has been applied to the reduction of the 
loan of $14,000 which was made to close the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900. It shotdd be noted, moreover, that the cur- 
rent expense account contains certain extraordinary charges 
which were not foreseen at the beginning of the year, thus 
making the total outlay of the College $22,000 in excess of 
the amount contemplated in the budget. 

The most encouraging feature of the Treasurer's Report 
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is the assurance that notwithstanding the increase in cur- 

ComfMui- rent expenses, amounting to about $30,000 annu- 

son with ally, the deficiency is actually less than it was 

1897-98 f^j^jj. years ago. For sake of comparison I give 

herewith the figures for 1897-98 (omitting the accoimt of 

College Hall) and those for 1 900-1 901. 

1897-98 z 900-0 z Increase in 

Pour Yeazv 
Total expenditures for cur- 
rent expenses $Z46,z2o $az4,64z $68,52Z — ^47^ 

Inconie from earnings, 
trust funds, etc., for 
designated purposes 79»73o 149.375 69,645 — 899^ 

Deficiency $66,390 $65,266 ($z,z24 less) 

Number of college students: 

Regular 72 4Z9 347 — 4823^ 

Special and irregular 97 Z74 77 — Soji^ 

Total Z69 593 424 — 2%\% 

Pupils in Schools 395 702 307 — 773^ 

This means that we are conducting classes for five times 
the number of regular students (special students are admitted 
only to classes already formed) in residence four years ago, 
at an increase in current expenses of only 47 % ; or, what is 
perhaps a better form of putting it, in the recent growth of 
the College the earning capacity has kept practically even 
pace with the increase in expenditures. 

In looking forward to next year we have the encourage- 
ment of additional room and facilities for conducting the Col- 
lege work, and of ample accommodations for the Horace Mann 
Schools. We have also the still greater encouragement of 
knowing that the quality of our work is steadily improving, 
and that it is meeting with the hearty approbation of the 
public and of the teaching profession. We now have a char- 
acter to maintain as well as a reputation to advance. There 
is no question of the ability and devotion of our teaching 
staff, and I believe that there will be no lack of confidence or 
diminution of support on the part of our friends. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jambs E. Russell, 

Dean of Teachers College. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
FOR THE SESSION OF I9OI 

To the President of Columbia University 
in the City of New York. 

Sir: 

The following report upon the second Summer Session of 
Columbia University, held from July 5 to August 16, 1901, 
is respectfully submitted : 

The steps that led up to the organization of the first 
Summer Session were detailed in my last annual report. 
The authority for the Summer Session of 1901 is Adminis- 
found in the resolution of the Trustees, passed tration 
October i, 1900, and in a similar resolution passed by the 
Trustees of Teachers College. The resolution referred to 
read as follows : 

" Resolved, that the President have authority to make 
provision for a Summer Session in I90i,and thereafter until 
otherwise ordered, upon substantially the same basis as the 
Summer Session of 1900, without the guarantee." 

Immediately upon the passage of this resolution by the 
Trustees of the two corporations, the same Administrative 
Board and Director were appointed as in 1900 and the work 
of organization began. In pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion of my last report, and for the reasons there stated, the 
Summer Session of 1901 has consisted of courses of instruc- 
tion, or their equivalent in laboratory or field work, given 
five days a week for six weeks, instead of, as in 1900, on six 
days a week for five weeks. This arrangement has afforded 

185 
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the students opportunity for needed recreation, and made 
possible the organization of a series of enjoyable excursions, 
on successive Saturdays, to the great museums of the city 
and to near-by points of interest. 

Upon the recommendation of the Administrative Board 
Officers of of the Summer Session, the following persons 
Instrnction ^^re appointed by the President to give instruc* 
tion at the Summer Session of 1901 : 

Department of Education 7 courses 

Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor 
Franklin Thomas Baker, Professor 
Paul Monroe, Professor 
Charles Alexander McMurry, Professor 
John Angus MacVannel, Instructor 
Elizabeth Carss, Instructor 
Naomi Norsworthy, Assistant 
Elsie Kupfer, Assistant 

Department of English 5 courses 

George Rice Carpenter, Professor 

Abraham Valentine Williams Jackson, Professor 

William Peterfield Trent, Professor 

William Tenney Brewster, Instructor 

Jeanette Bliss Gillespy, Instructor 

Louis Herbert Gray, Assistant 

Department of Fine Arts i course 

George Sawyer Kellogg, Instructor 

Department of German 3 courses 

William Addison Hervey, Instructor 

Department of History 3 courses 

Paul Monroe, Professor 

Harry Alonzo Gushing, Instructor 
Department of Latin 2 courses 

James Chidester Egbert, Jr., Professor 
Department of Manual Training 2 courses 

Charles Russell Richards, Professor 

Oswald Rudolf Ekldf, Instructor 

Lucy Hess Weiser, Instructor 
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Department of MatJiematics 3 courses 

Cassius Jackson Keyser, Instructor 

Department of Philosophy 3 courses 

Nicholas Murray Butler, Professor 
John Angus MacVannel, Instructor 
Adam Leroy Jones, Instructor 

Department of Physical Training 4 courses 

Watson Lewis Savage, Director 
Jessie Hubbell Bancroft, Instructor 
Gustav Herrman Bojus, Instructor 
George Ruppert Seikel, Assistant 
Charles Holroyd, Assistant 
Ada Frances Thayer, Assistant. 

Department of Physics 4 courses 

William Hallock, Professor 
Frank Leo Tufts, Tutor 

Department of Psychology 4 courses 

Edward Lee Thomdike, Professor 
Adam Leroy Jones, Instructor 
William Harper Davis, Assistant 

Department of Romance ILanguages 2 courses 

Louis Auguste Loiseaux, Instructor 

With two exceptions, the instructors at the Summer 
Session of 1901 are present or former members of the teach- 
ing staflF of the University. The two exceptions were Dr. 
Charles Alexander McMurry, Instructor in the State Normal 
School, De Kalb, III., and Miss Ada Frances Thayer, Super- 
visor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

In 1901 courses were added in Fine Arts, German, Latin, 
and Romance Languages. The number of courses offered 
in Education, History, Philosophy, Physical Train- Conrtes of 
ing. Physics, and Psychology were increased. In«tmction 
Botany and Geography, in which instruction was offered at 
the Summer Session of 1900, were not represented in 1901. 
The following comparative tables are of interest : 
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Departin«ac 


Cotines offered. 


Toud Enroll- 


Counee offered. 


Total EniolU 




Z900 


mea^ 1900 


Z901 


meDt,zQoc 


Botany 


3 


28 


. 


_ 


Edncation 


5 


458 


7 


495 


EngUsh 


5 


237 


5 


238 


Fine Arts 


- 


^ 


X 


45 


Geography 


2 


59 


- 




Gennan 


- 




3 


67 


History 


I 


15 


3 


71 


Latin 


. 




2 


14 


Manoal Training 


2 


21 


a 


44 


Mathematics 


3 


73 


3 


71 


Philosophy 
Physical Training 


I 
a 


24 

42 


3 
4 


58 
67 


Physics 


2 


40 


4 


56 


Psychology 


a 


88, 


4 


155 


Romance Languages 


■~ 


""• 


2 


20 


Total 


28 


1085 


43 


140Z 



I90I 



1900 

Botany 28 2.585( 

Education 

English 

Fine Arts 

Gennan 

Geography 

History 

Latin 

Manual Training 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physical Training 

Physics 

Psychology 

Romance Languages. . 



It having been found by experience that two Summer 
Session courses are as many as one student can profitably 
pursue, no student at the Summer Session of 1901 was per- 
mitted to enroll for more than two courses except by special 
permission and for reasons of weight. That this rule is a 
reasonable one is shown by the fact that a number of stu- 
dents who gave a good reason for wishing to take a third 
course afterwards discontinued it, finding the work involved 
far too heavy, 

A detailed statement of the courses of instruction^ 
together with the registration for each course, follows : 
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Instmctor 



Title of Coune 



Enrollment 



Men Women Total 



Prof. Monroe 

Prof. Butler and Dr. 

MacVannel 
Dr. McMurry 

Dr. McMnrry 

Prof. Baker 

Prof. Baker 

Miss Carss 



Department of Education 
sib. History of Education 

82. Principles of Education 

S5. General Method in Elemen- 
tary Education 

SIC. Special Method in Elemen- 
tary Education 

SI 3a. English in Secondary 
Schools 

S14. English in Elementary 
Schools 

S41. Nature Study in Elementary 
Schools 



Prof. G. R. Carpenter 
Mr. Brewster, and 
Miss Gillespy 

Prof. G. R. Carpenter 
Mr. Brewster, and 
Miss Gillespy 

Prof. Jackson 

Prof. Jackson 

Prof. Trent 



Department of English 
sA. Rhetoric and English Com- 
position 



sB. English Composition 
SI 7. Chaucer 
SI 9. Shakspere 
S49. Enelish Literature in first 
half of Nineteenth Century 



Mr. Kellogg 



Mr. Hervcy 
Mr. Hervey 
Mr. Hervey 



Prof. Monroe 
Dr. CuiJxiiig' 
Dr. Cushing 



Department of Fine Arts 
SI 5. History and Interpretation of 
Art 

Department of German 
sA. Elementary course 

52. Intermediate course 

53. Literary course 



Department of History 
SI a. Development of Mediaeval 
Civilization 

53. English History, especially 
from 1660 to 1 7 14 

54. History of the United States, 
especially from 1770 to 1790 



32 
34 
17 
24 
4 
8 

7 



126 



I 

II 
17 

19 



57 



15 



15 
10 

5 



30 

7 

4 

2 
13 



54 
81 

73 
86 
22 
30 
23 



369 



46 



13 
14 
60 

48 



181 



30 



19 
9 
9 



37 

14 
16 

28 



86 
"5 
90 
no 
26 
38 
30 



495 



55 



14 
25 
77 

67 



238 



45 



34 
19 
14 



67 

21 
20 
30 



58 71 
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Instrudor 




TldeofCottne 














M«a 


Women 


Total 






Department of Latin 








Prof. Egbert 




81. Satires of Juvenal: Roman 












life 


6 


3 


9 


Prof. Egbert 




sa. Roman Historical Readings: 












The An$iaU of Tacitus 
Department of Manual Training 


3 


2 


5 




9 


5 


14 


MissWeiser 




SI. Manual Training for lower 












grades 


2 


23 


35 


Mr. EUOf 




S2. Wood-working for elementary 












schools 
Department of Mathematics 


12 


7 


19 




14 


30 


44 


Mr. Keyscr 




SI. Logarithms and Trigonometry 


13 


14 


27 


Mr. KeyMT 




S2. Advanced Algebra 


12 


17 


29 


Mr. Keyser 




s6. Differential and Integral Cal- 












culus 


14 


I 


15 




39 


32 


71 


Prof. Bntler and 


Dr. 


Department of Philosophy 








MacVannel 




SI. Introduction to Philosophy 


5 


4 


9 


Dr. Jones 




SQ. Logic : Deductive and Induc- 












tive 


7 


31 


38 


Prof. Butler and 


Dr. 










MacVannel 




SI2. Philosophical Practicum 


6 


5 


II 




i8 


40 


58 


Dr. Savage and Miss 


Department of Physical Training 








Bancroft 




sia. Physical Training for Ele- 
mentary Schools : free gymnas- 












tics 


^ 


11 


II 


Dr. Savaee and Miss 










Bancroft 




sib. Physical Training for Ele- 
mentary Schools : games, light- 












apparatus gymnastics 


"* 


i6 


i6 


Dr. Savage, Mr. 


Bo- 










jus. Mr. Seikel, 


and 










Mr. Holroyd 




S2a. Practical Gymnastics: ele- 












mentary course 


8 


22 


30 


Dr. Savage, Mr. 


Bo- 










jus, Mr. Seikel, 
Mr. Holroyd 


and 












S2b. Practical Gymnastics: ad- 












vanced course 


3 


7 


10 




1 


11 


56 


67 
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Enrollment 


Instructor 


Title of Courte 












Men 


Women 


Total 


Prof. HaUockandDr. 


Department of Physics 








Tufts 


SI. General Physics 


10 


5 


15 


Prof. HaUockandDr. 










Tufts 












Physics 


18 


3 


21 


Prof. HaUockandDr. 










Tufts 


sib. Laboratory methods 


8 


7 


15 


Prof. HaUock and Dr. 










Tufts 


Research Course 


4 


I 


5 




40 


16 


56 




Department of Psychology 








Dr. Tones 
Dr. Thomdike 


sA. Elements of Psychology 


16 


67 


B3 


s2. Experimental Psychology 


17 


21 


38 


Dr. Thomdike 


SI I. Genetic Psychology 


18 


14 


32 


Dr. ThomdUce 


Research Course 


2 




2 




53 


102 


155 




Department of Romance Lan^ 










guages 










French 








Mr. Loiseaux 


s2. General Introduction to 










French Literature 


2 


10 


12 




Spanish 








Mr. Loiseaux 


SI. Elementary course 


3 


5 


8 


Total number of students receiving instruction in the 
seTeral courses 


5 


15 


20 


430 


971 


1401 





The instructors are most emphatic in repeating the state- 
ments made of the student-body of 1900, that the men and 
women registered at the Summer Session are an The Student 
unusually earnest and intelligent body of stu- ^^1 

dents. A large majority of them have come to the Uni- 
versity with a very definite purpose in view, and they apply 
themselves assiduously to the courses which they have 
chosen. It has been a matter of common remark by both 
instructors and students, that the amount of academic credit 
attached to work done at the Summer Session is too small, 
the fact being that the amount of benefit and training 
acquired from a Summer Session course, pursued daily for 
thirty days, is far in excess of that which results from a 
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course of instruction given one hour a week throughout the 
usual academic year. 

The Summer Session is based upon a totally different 
theory of instruction from that which prevails during the 
usual academic year, and it is possible, therefore, to compare 
or contrast the two theories and their results. At the Sum- 
mer Session the energy of the student is concentrated upon 
a specific field of study for a short time. During the usual 
academic year the attention of the student is divided be- 
tween several unrelated studies for a much longer period. It 
can hardly be doubted that each system of study has advan- 
tages of its own, and that that university is fortunate which 
so well adapts itself to the needs of the individual student as 
to offer ample opportunity for him to carry on his studies in 
part by one method, and in part by another. 

The total number of students enrolled at the Summer 
Session of 1901 was 580,* a gain of 163, or 39^, over the 
registration of 1900. The enrollment upon the several 
courses of instruction is shown in the table given above. 
The total number of teaching units was 1401, the teaching 
unit being one student enrolled in one course. The average 
number of courses taken per student was, therefore, 2.4, as 
compared with 2.6 in 1900. 

The following table shows the number of students taking 
one, two, three, four, and five courses, respectively. Inasmuch 
as the course in Fine Arts and some of the courses in Physi- 
cal Training were not included in the restriction as to two 
courses, and as these courses were taken by many students, 
the number of students returned as taking three or more 
courses is considerably larger than the number who asked 
for and received permission to take a third course : 

Students taking i course 41 41 

" " 2 courses 281 562 

" 3 " 232 696 

" 4 " 23 92 

" 5 " 2 10 

579 1401 

* The following tables show a total registration of 579, since one student who 
paid the fees failed to register. 
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The previous academic training of the student-body at the 
Summer Session is shown in the following table : 





Graduates 
of 




Partial 
CourMsin 




Total 




Colleges 


152 


26.i6jf 


53 


2.i95f 


205 


35.28j< 


Professional Schools 














for Teachers 


216 


37.52JJ 


27 


^M% 


243 


42.i6jr 


Other Secondary or 
Higher Institutions 


82 


I4.iijf 


38 


6.545f 


120 


20.65% 


No Secondary or 
Higher Training 


450 


77.79J< 


118 


20.30J^ 


568 
II 


98.09J< 




579 


IOO.OO)( 



An examination of the figures shows that of the 580 
students, only 11, or 1.91 percent., were without a system- 
atic training that would admit them to regular standing in 
some one of the several departments of the University. The 
large number of students who are graduates of colleges or 
of professional schools for teachers, 368 in all, is a special 
cause for congratulation. In addition, 80 students had 
taken partial courses in a college or in a professional school 
for teachers. 

The following table affords a basis of comparison between 

the students at the Summer Session of 1900 and those at 

the Summer Session of 1901, with regard to their previous 

academic education: 

igoo 1901 

Graduates of Colleges loi 152 

Partial Courses in Colleges 37 53 

Graduates of Professional Schools for Teachers 143 216 

Partial Courses in Professional Schools for Teachers 31 27 

Graduates of other Secondary or Higher Institutions 64 82 

Partial Courses in other Secondary or Higher Institutions. ... 10 38 

386 568 
Haying no Secondary or Higher Training 31 ix 

417 579 

As was the case a year ago, a large majority of the 
students at the Summer Session were teachers in active 
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service. The following table shows the kind or grade of 
educational work in which the 470 students who are 
teachers are engaged : 

Students Classified according to Teaching Positions 

Elementary Schools a88 49.91 % 

Seoondanr Schools 85 14.65 )( 

Higher Educationfd Institutions 19 3*^1% 

Normal Schools 23 3'9S% 

Superintendents 2 '3S% 

Special Teachers Ii 1.89$; 

Teachers in Private Schools 42 7.22 % 

470 81.24 % 
Not engaged in teaching 109 18.76 % 

579 100.00 % 

Of the 579 students at the Summer Session of 1901, 413, 
or yi%, entered the University for the first time. 166, or 
2%%^ had previously been matriculated in the University, 
and of this number, 82 were in attendance at the Summer 
Session of 1900. 

The following tables show the classification of students 
according to sex, and as old or new students in the 
University : 

Students Classified cucording to Sex 

1900 1901 

Men 114 27.34 5( 153 2tM% 

Women 303 72.66 % 426 73.32 % 

417 100.00 J( 579 100.00 )( 

Students Classified as Old and New 

Previously matriculated in the University 166 28.92 J( 

New Students 413 71.08 % 

579 100.00 % 

The very large proportion of the student-body, as was the 
case a year ago, came from the States included in the North 
Atlantic Division, but the proportion of such students to 
the whole body, 83.82^, is somewhat less than was the case 
in 1900; then it was 88^. 

The following table shows the students at the Summer 
Session of 1901 classified according to residence and com- 
pared with the similar classification of the students in the 
Summer Session of 1900: 
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Students Classified iucording to Residence 



North Atlantic Division : 
Maine. . . , 


1900 
2 


367 

12 
9 

23 

4 
2 


88.00 je 

2.88 je 
2.13 % 

5.55 J« 

0.96 JC 
0.48 )( 


236 

85 
16 

10 


1901 

9 
2 
6 

50 

347 397 

54 
17 

7 
7 
4 

2 
I 

8 

I 
8 

3 

I 
6 

I 

2 

5 
3 
2 
I 
II 

3 

4 
3 

I 

2 
4 

I 

I 
I 
X 


485 
29 

20 

34 

8 
3 




Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

Connecticut 

New York : 
Outside New York 
City 


6 

10 

40 

242 282 

57 

10 

3 

I 




New York City : 
Manhattan and 
the Bronx. . . 141 

Brooklyn 68 

Queens 21 

Richmond .... 12 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South Atlantic Division : 

Maryland 

Distrirt of C^himbia . . . t 


83.77 % 


Virg^inia 


% 




North Carolina 


I 




South Carolina 


2 




Georgia 

Florida 


I 

I 


5.00 JC 


South Central Division : 

Kentucky 

Alabama 


2 

. • .. • 2 


Louisiana 


2 




Oklahoma 

Texas 


3 




Arkansas 

North Central Division : 
Nebraska 


— 


3.46 J< 


Ohio 


II 




Indiana 


2 




Illinois 


2 




Michigan 

Missouri 


3 

A, 




Kansas 


I 




Wisconsin 






Minnesota 






Iowa 




5.88 J< 


Western Division : 

Montana. .............. 


.... I 


Colorado 


I 




California 


.... 2 




Utah : 




1.38 J< 
.17 J< 
'17% 


Canada 

Cuba 


2 


Scotland 


- 



417 100.00^ 



579 100.00 )( 
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A very valuable and interesting feature of the Summer 
Session of 1901 has been the series of public lectures on 
Pnblic subjects of present scientific or literary interest. 
Lectures given on each Tuesday and Thursday afternoon, 
during five weeks of the session, at half-past four o'clock. 
For these lectures the University is indebted to the gener- 
ous co-operation of Professors Crocker, Matthews, Rees, and 
Dr. Canfield, in addition to Professors Egbert, Hallock, 
Jackson, Monroe, Thomdike, and Trent of the teaching 
staff at the Summer Session. In addition, Professor Hal- 
lock offered three lectures and demonstrations of some of 
the more striking of recently discovered physical phenomena. 

The list of public lectures and the attendance upon each 
is added hereto : 

Attendance 
July 9 — Professor Abraham Valbntins Wuxiams Jackson, 

IndiA, Old and New. (lUnstimted) 150 

XI— Professor FRANas Bacon Crocker, 

The Significance of the Most Important Electrical Terms. 
(lUustrated) 50 

16— Professor James Chidbstbr Egbert, Jr., 

The Roman Triumphal Arch : the Arch of Tnjan at Bene- 
yentnm. (Illustrated) 125 

x8— Professor WiLUAM Peterfibld Trent, 

The Literature of the American RcToIntlon. 150 

23— Professor William Hallock, 

The Atom in the light of recent investigations. (Illustrated) 80 

25— Professor Edward Lee Thorndike, 

The Mental Life of Monkeys. 155 

50— Professor Paul Monroe, 

School Life in the Past. (Illustrated) 180 

Aug. I— Professor Brander Matthews, 

The Art of the Dramatist. 240 

6 — Professor John Krom Rses, 

Some Recent Developments in Astronomical Photography 
(Illustrated) 55 

8 — Dr. James Hulme Canfield, 

The Companionship of Books. 130 
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On Saturday of each week during the Summer Session 
the students were given the opportunity to visit some 
point of interest in the vicinity of New York, or Ezciu> 
the collections in one of the great museums of A^hom 

the city, under the guidance of Mr, George S. Kellogg of 
Teachers College. These excursions were greatly enjoyed. 
The following is a list of the places visited and the number 
of students making the trip : 

July 13. West Pomt, N. Y 51 

20. Seabright, N. J 25 

27. Tarrytown and Sleepy Hollow 84 

Aug. 3. Metropolitan Museum of Art 55 

10. Brooklyn Museum and Prospect Park . • 30 

17. American Museum of Natural History. . 12 

By authority of the Trustees, the Summer Session of 1901 
was credited with the unexpended balance of income re- 
maining from the Summer Session of 1900, as 
well as with the fees earned in 1901. The charges 
have included the cost of keeping open and in order the 
several buildings used for Summer Session instruction, to« 
gether with the expenditures for general administration, 
salaries, and educational supplies. 

As shown in my last annual report, the excess of income 
over expenditures for the Summer Session of 1900 amounted 
to $2,403.89. By the return of tuition fees, amounting to 
$167.50, to students who, for one reason or another, had 
withdrawn from the Summer Session after registering, this 
balance was subsequently reduced to $2,236.39. The income 
from fees for the Summer Session of 1901 was $I7,I35> sub- 
sequently reduced by fees returned ($145) to $16,990, as 
shown in detail below, and the expenditures chargeable to 
this income were $12,308.96. The balance from the Sum- 
mer Session of 1901, therefore, is $4,681.04, which, added 
to the surplus from 1900 ($2,236.39), leaves a total sum of 
$6,917.43 to the credit of the Summer Session account. 

An itemized statement of the income and expenditures for 
the Summer Session of 190 1 and a comparison of the figures 
with those for 1900 is given herewith. 
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Income 

Balance from Summer Session of 1900, as shown in last annual report $2,403 89 

Less Fees (igoo) returned 167 50 



Net Balance $2,236 39 



1900 



1901 



A. Tuition fees... 

B. Matriculation fees 

C. Gymnasium fees. 



416 
342 

48 



®$25 
® 5 
® 5 



$10,400 

1.710 

240 



$12,350 



580* 

416 

III 



®$25 



$i4»50O 

2,080 

555 



Less fees re- 
turned. . . 



$17,135 
145 



$16,990 



$19,226 39 



Expenditures 
igoo 



Administration : 
I. Advertising.. 



2. Clerical Services $423 00 

3. Postage and Express. 212 29 

4. Printing 507 29 

5. Stationery and Inci- 

dentals 7633 



B. Instruction : 

I. Salaries $7»iio 00 



2. Supplies 

3. Public Lectures.. 



98 20 



Buildings and Grounds : 

a, Columbia University : 

I. Water Rates $147 74 

a. Gas and Electricity . . 83 49 

3. Fuel 321 48 

4. Cleaning 33 36 

5. Superintendent's Sup- 

plies 98 36 

6. Labor and Attendance 593 57 

7. Service at Lectures.-. 



$1,228 91- 



$ 19673 
31349 
66231 

13847 



7,208 20- 



$9,02000 
22064 
100 00 



b. Teachers College. 



$1,278 
231 00 



$16700 

7819 

37485 

5000 

112 00 

642 28 

3300 



igoi 



$1,3X1 00 



9.34064 



1,50900 



•$1,45732 

20000 
1,657 32 



Total. 



$9,946 II 



$12,308 96 



* One student paid tuition fee wjEthout registering. This explains the dis- 
crepancy between the financial returns (for 580 students) and the number 
registered (579). 
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1900 1901 

Per Per 

Total Capita Total Capita 

Administration $1,228 91 $ 2 95 |i,3ii 00 $2 26 

Instruction 7,208 20 17 28 9,340 64 16 10 

Buildings and Grounds 1,509 00 3 62 1,657 32 2 86 

19,946 II $23 85 $12,308 96 $21 22 

The average fee paid by each student in 190 1 was $29.36. 
The excess of receipts over expenditures, per capita, which 
in 1900 was $5.76, is, for 1901, $8.14. 

The experience of two successive years has demonstrated 
that large numbers of students wish to attend a Summer 
Session at Columbia University, that the instruc- conduiion 
tion given at that Session can be of high quality 
and effectiveness, and that the Summer Session is a distinct 
source of strength to the University. The figures which are 
cited below prove that the g^eat universities of the United 
States have something to give which thousands of compe- 
tent students are willing to sacrifice a portion of the usual 
vacation period to obtain. At five representative and widely 
separated universities the attendance at the Summer Ses- 
sions of 1900 and 1901 has been as follows: 

1900 1901 

California University 433 790 

Chicago, University of 1674 1697 

Columbia University 417 580 

Cornell University 356 423 

Harvard University 784 766 

Totals 3664 4526 

It is obvious that in establishing a Summer Session 
Columbia University has entered upon a new stage of de- 
velopment which, sooner or later, will have most important 
consequences. It will be necessary to consider in the not 
distant future whether the needs of modem academic life 
and standards do not require that the library, laboratories, 
and lecture-rooms of a great urban university be kept open 
and at the service of students throughout the year, the 
service and compensation of instructors and administrators 
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being adjusted to an annual period of duty of nine months 
each. It seems clear that for the present a Summer Ses- 
sion of six weeks can be maintained at Columbia so as to 
strengthen our work in every department and yet not tax 
the financial resources of the corporation. For 1902 it 
would be entirely safe to plan a Summer Session on the 
hypothesis that there will be an attendance of 600 students, 
paying an average fee of $29.25, or $17,550 in all. 

Another year, courses in chemistry and geography should 
be added to those given in 1901, and the number of courses 
offered in French, history, Latin, and mathematics should 
be increased. More advanced and research courses should 
be offered in those departments which are now well estab- 
lished. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Nicholas Murray Butler, 

Director. 

August 17, 1901 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 19OI 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York: 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report of 
the Library of this University for the year ending June 30, 
1901. 

The organization described somewhat in detail in my last 
report has been maintained throughout the present year, 
Organiza- with but slight modifications. The more thor- 
tion ough test of these methods of work possible during 

a second year of trial has given entirely satisfactory results. 
Supervisors of departments and others charged with responsi- 
bility have responded to all demands made upon them; and 
the administration of the Library in every direction has 
moved without friction and with very gratifying efficiency. 

The work of this department has been accomplished with 
the same accuracy in every detail which marked the adminis- 
Order De- tration of last year. The increased demands upon 
partment the department, due to the large number of orders 
based upon second-hand catalogues, has called for extra 
help, which has been very kindly loaned by the Catalogue 
Department. 

There were sent out 5798 orders, of which a very large ntmi- 
ber were from second-hand catalogues — ^these having been 
submitted to the officers of the University most interested, 
and only those items ordered which were approved by them. 

201 
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The initiative of purchase has beeti left with the heads of 
departments, as last year. This method met with general 
and hearty approval. The Librarian has made no demands 
upon any departmental fund without the full knowledge and 
consent of the head of that department. 

Pour thousand and fifty-eight orders have beeti filled, 953 
orders are still on file or outstanding, and 787 orders have been 
cancelled. The apparently large number of cancelled orders 
is due to the fact that titles in foreign second-hand lists were 
frequently sold before our orders reached the dealers; and 
to the further fact that we have adopted the plan of cancel- 
ling all orders (with few exceptions) based upon foreign second- 
hand catalogues within forty days from the date of the order. 
This plan has ensured prompt action on the part of our foreign 
correspondents, and has relieved pur books and accounts of 
a large ntunber of otherwise outstanding orders which con- 
stantly tend to confusion and loss. 

In nearly every department the demands for books have 
far exceeded the appropriations, and many orders must be 
carried over to be supplied out of next year's ftmds. There 
has been constant proof during the year of both the wisdom 
and moderation of the statement of demands and possible 
expenditures which was made in my last report (see page 
354, President's Annual Report, 1900). This demand 
during the year has seemed peculiarly intelligent, and is strik- 
ing evidence of the steady and rapid growth of the Uni- 
versity at large, as well as of the increasing use and efficiency 
of the Library. 

The special appropriations for the year for the completion 
of sets of periodicals proved exceedingly valuable, many im- 
portant sets having been entirely completed and thus brought 
into renewed and increasing efficiency. As far as possible 
this policy will be maintained from year to year. 

The number of volumes added during the year was 7645 
by purchase, 6352 by gift, 1258 by exchange, 2151 by the 
binding of pamphlets and other unbotmd material, and 153 
voltmies taken from an old-time collection thought to be 
entirely duplicates — total, 17,559. 

The Library now numbers 311,000 voltmies. 
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The list of donors for the year is appended to this report, 
and made part of the same. 

Among the more important works which have been added 
are the following: La Harpe, Lycie, ou cours de literature ^ 
x6 vols., 1821; Schubert, Werke, 32 vols.; Mining Reports ^ 
30 vols.; Deutsche Blatter, 1874-94, 21 vols.; France Min. 
de Vinstruc. Publ. Venseignement supirieur, 1883-99; Nach- 
richten d. Gott, Acad. d. wiss., 1865-83; Encyclop. of Laws 
of England, 12 vols.; Dublin Review, 99 vols.; Investor's 
Monthly Manual, 29 vols. ; National Review, 18 vols. ; Dumas, 
Thiatre Complet, 25 vols.; Scribe, (Euvres completes, 68 vols.; 
Weitzel, Schule d. Maschinen technikers, 17 vols.; York Deeds 
of 1642-1726, II vols.; ReTnie critique d'hist. et de litt^ature^ 
17 vols.; Scottish Hist. Soc. Publications, 3a vols.; Bannatyne 
Club Publications, 95 vols.; Maitland Club Publications, 51 
vols. ; Journals of the House of Lords, 1831-97, 55 vols. ; Baude, 
Cahiers Sune 41^ de St. Denis, 15 vols.; Balzac's Works, 33 
vols.; Moli^re, (Euvres, 1682, 8 vols.; Deutsche Litteratur^ 
denkmale d. 18 u. ig jahrh., Nos. 1-75; Physikalisches W6r^ 
terbuch, 23 vols.; Revue des deux mondes, 148 vols.; Aretino, 
Lettre, 6 vols., 1609; Mekize Nirdamin, 28 vols.; Cases and 
Points, 78 vols.; Beraldi, Graveurs du igT** si^cle, 13 vols.; 
Economisti Italiani, .50 vols. 

The collection received from the Holland Society is noticed 
elsewhere in this report. 

There could be no better proof of the sound organization 
of this department and of the wisdom of its administration 
tmder its present Supervisor, than the fact that during her 
absence of nearly three months, caused by severe illness, the 
work of the department moved forward tmder the efficient 
assistants without appreciable loss of time or energy. The 
interest of these assistants in their work and their loyalty 
to the Library were thus very strikingly exemplified. 

During the entire year the work of this department has 
been kept strictly up to date. During part of the winter, 
when the influx of books was small, much time Catalogue 
was given to analyzing back numbers of periodi- Depart- 
cals not indexed in Poole. A large amount of "*°* 

valuable material was made available in this way, and 
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the usefulness of the general catalogue greatly increased. 
The department also commenced to analyze those years of 
United States public documents not included in the cata- 
logue prepared by the general government. A duplicate 
author-catalogue of books in the Department of Latin was 
made and sent to the department. Nearly nine[thotLsand cards 
for the botanical books loaned to the New York Botanical 
Garden were copied there and returned to our catalogue. 
Something over fifteen hundred cross-reference cards, for 
charity organizations, etc., in the United States, were made; 
bringing xmder each State proper reference to all prison, hos- 
pital, and charity reports relating to that State. Not less 
than a thousand pamphlets relating to the French Revolu- 
tion were catalogued and added to our already large collec- 
tion on that subject. Something over one htmdred Chinese 
and Japanese books were catalogued by an expert in those 
languages. A catalogue of special reference books — ^books 
temporarily placed upon the reference shelves by instructors 
for the use of their classes — ^was made. The department 
continued its work in connection with other libraries in the 
co-operative cataloguing of scientific periodicals, and received 
from this sotirce 6045 cards, at a total cost to this Library 
of $16.50. 

There were added to the catalogue of this Library during 
the year 69,550 cards and 1074 guide cards. 

Following our custom, the department has trained two 
apprentices during the year. After doing very satisfactory 
work they left us on the ist of May to accept positions else- 
where. 

During the latter half of the year the department has been 
experimenting with a new-model typewriter in the substitu- 
tion of typewritten cards for those formerly written or 
printed by hand. Work was begun on this machine on the 
ist of March, and already three young women are able to do 
the work which formerly required six. Two of these young 
women alternate in the use of the machine, a full day's work 
at the machine being thought too serious a strain upon the 
nervous system; while a third assists these in adding sub- 
ject headings, the call numbers and accession numbers, and 
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in marking books. We are promised a combination of color 
in the ribbons of the machine by means of which the cards 
can be ahnost entirely made by the machine. The work is 
still in an experimental stage, but we hope during the coming 
year to be able to show results which will justify the change 
to even the most ardent admirers of the old hand-printed 
card. 

Prom time to time during the year we have loaned mem- 
bers of the cataloguing staff to other libraries — ^both private 
and public — ^for a short time, and always with most satis- 
factory results. Two members of this staff have accepted 
conmiercial positions, and reports of their efficiency are most 
gratifying. 

The department has been able to increase its helpfulness 
to officers of the University and in department work, much 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

The work of this department has been carried on during 
the past year xmder its new Supervisor, Dr. V. G. Simkho- 
vitch; the former Supervisor, Mr. James T. Ger- Serial De- 
ould, having been called to be Head Librarian of partment 
the State University of Missouri, where he^has already made 
an enviable record. 

Twelve hundred and ninety-seven serials have been sub- 
scribed for during the year. The reading - room has been 
exceedingly crowded, and the accommodations given to the 
readers of periodicals have not been satisfactory. The estab- 
lishment of a Science Seminar, in Havemeyer Hall, furnished 
some relief, but we are still sadly in need of a much larger 
room. There is constant question as to the wisdom of the 
decentralization of periodical reading matter, but we are 
regarding this entirely from the standpoint of the usefulness 
of the department. Undergraduates'seem to give compara- 
tively little time to the science periodicals, and the distribu- 
tion of these serials to the several seminars is probably in 
the interest of graduates and their work. 

There is a constant and apparently growing demand for 
newspapers, which thus far we2have"*not undertaken to meet. 
It has been thought that the present exceedingly low price 
of the daily press of this city]^practically puts the daily news 
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within the reach of all students, and there is a question 
whether with the present limited capacity of our reading- 
room we can provide for other than those carrying more seri- 
ous work. It is thought that possibly the reading-room in 
Earl Hall may offer relief in this direction. Somewhere on 
the campus there ought to be a collection of representative 
daily papers from the great centres of interest, not only in 
this country but abroad. 

This department is charged with the care of all unbound 
material, and has accomplished an unusual amount of work 
in this direction during the past year. Our large collection 
of charity reports, numbering perhaps eight thousand titles, 
was made available. About seven thousand tinbound vol- 
tunes and about two thousand bound volumes of the publi- 
cations and reports of the different States and of charitable 
and other similar institutions were received, acknowledged, 
classified, and roughly catalogued. About eight thousand 
five hundred pamphlets were checked up careftdly with our 
present catalogue, classified, and prepared for the binder. 
Something over fifteen hundred pamphlets of the Egleston 
Library were classified and catalogued. The department 
also checked over with great care our duplicate periodicals, 
titles from A to M, about two thousand of which have been 
laid aside for sale. 

The Supervisor of this department has general charge of 
the binding done for the Library, and has rendered peculiarly 
efficient service in this direction during the year. The bind- 
ing for the Library has never been better in quality, nor as 
economical in cost. Through the generosity of an tmnamed 
friend of the University we received a special grant for bind- 
ing and rebinding, which was most welcome and was most 
usefully applied. A very large number of volumes in the 
Phoenix collection were rebotmd, the binding of pamphlets 
referred to above was accomplished, and a large amotmt of 
tmbound material of great value, which had long been upon 
our storage shelves, was rendered available. 

Certain new methods and new materials have been intro- 
duced by the Supervisor with excellent results. As illustra- 
tions: certain periodicals and newspapers are now bound 
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as pamphlets with extra thick boards for nine cents each, for 
which we once paid two dollars. The difference between 
newspaper bindkig and pamphlet binding is practically 
almost in name only. The binding is in every respect the 
same, except that buckram is used for the back instead of 
canvas, and that no lettering is required. In many sets 
morocco has been replaced by an extra strong canvas, manu- 
factured especially for the Boston Public Library. On 
ancient books we are using English pigskin instead of mo- 
rocco; and on very valtiable books, French levant. Other 
changes in both methods and material. will be made during 
the coming year, at the close of which we hope to see our entire 
work in binding established upon a fixed and approved basis. 
The Library has received very distinct aid from the Super- 
visor of the Serial Department during the last year in the 
selection and recommendation of books from second-hand 
catalogues of foreign dealers. This Library is built up sys- 
tematically arotmd the work of the various departments of 
the University. Its demands are not those of a public library, 
and its growth will necessarily be along other lines. Of cur- 
rent books and publications it takes only those touching its 
own daily life, and of these it limits its acquisitions to writers 
who speak with authority. While the resources of the Li- 
brary are not sufficient for all its demands, it finds itself able 
to begin the work of filling the gaps which existed in its col- 
lection of the literature of the past. Each department is 
spending more and more each year in securing authors and 
titles which bear upon what may properly be called the his- 
tory of its own work. Most of these books are to be found 
in the catalogues of the second-hand dealers abroad; many 
of them out of print and rare, and ordinarily bringing high 
prices, but many of them to be secured at very reasonable 
rates. It is probably quite true that in every institution 
the officers in which are given to investigation and research, 
the buying of second-hand books is of even more importance 
than the purchase of new books. . There is a constant de- 
mand, not for books about sources, but for the sources them- 
selves. In the sciences, of course, these older books have 
historical value only; but even in the sciences it is very 
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desirable that complete sets of periodicals and of disserta- 
tions should be at hand. 

It is a comparatively easy task for an officer of an institu- 
tion in which the library is small and poor, to make out a 
list of the books which he needs and desires. As the library 
becomes more complete, his task becomes more difficult; 
and the point is finally reached when it is practically impos- 
sible for an officer to order wisely without the aid of an ex- 
perienced bibliographer. 

Fortunately for the University, the present Supervisor 
of the Department of Serials has found for many years the 
study of second-hand catalogues and the work of book-hunt- 
ing a constant source of pleasure, and has made it his chief 
occupation. During the year just closed he has read and 
checked for this Library the catalogues of something over 
twelve hundred dealers who were asked to place this Library 
on their permanent mailing lists. We are now sending cir- 
cular letters to some three thousand more dealers, and hope 
to add largely to our facilities in this line. Nearly every 
department of the University has made use of these second- 
hand catalogues and of the assistance thus ofiEered. 

All books belonging to the Library are in charge of this 
department after they have left the hands of the cataloguers, 
Shelf De- except when they are recorded as being in use. 
partment The work of the department during the year has 
been pectdiarly satisfactory, and officers of the University 
unite in a general statement that the condition of the shelves 
was never more acceptable than at present. 

Because of the rapid growth of the Library many changes 
have been made in the location of books, in addition to the 
numerous changes which became necessary by the filling up 
of some particular section. Some of the Seminar rooms are 
already overcrowded, and it has required great tact and good 
judgment to keep within easy reach the books that are in 
more constant use, and yet avoid very serious breaks in our 
general method of classification and shelf-listing. The con- 
dition of this department in this respect gives additional 
weight to the demand for more room. In fact, it seems quite 
imperative that a large amount of University work now pro- 
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vided for in the Library btiilding should be transferred to 
some other btiilding. 

In all the changes which have been made, the interests 
of the reader have been the first concern of the department. 
There has been constant effort to make most accessible the 
books which are most used, and to place correlated titles as 
near together as possible. At the same time care has been 
taken to prevent pinching or straining of the books by over- 
crowding, and yet keep the shelves well filled. 

The Supervisor of this department reports that in this 
large Library and with present help, the matter of dusting 
books must abide its own time. It is quite impossible to go 
over the entire Library more than once a year. He thinks 
the books do not need this care quite as much as some people 
imagine. Books which are subject to continual use need 
comparatively little attention in this direction, and this he 
thinks equally true of some books which remain upon the 
shelves for weeks and months without being used at all. 
There is a question as to whether a thin layer of dust is really 
damaging to a book, and may not even aid in its preserva- 
tion. This latter theory is accepted by some of the most 
expert librarians. 

Gilding of call-numbers and the repairing of the books is 
also under the charge of this department and in the hands 
of an experienced workman. During the year a very sys- 
tematic overhatding of all books in the Library has been in 
progress. More than one third of all the books have been 
examined, and those needing repairs or those upon which 
the call-numbers had grown dim were cared for. This work 
will be continued. A large number of old books, but little 
used, with the sewing stiU good, but with backs broken or 
covers gone, have been rebacked or recovered or both; and 
are now in condition to stand the wear and tear of the shelves 
or such use as is made of them, without large expense in 
rebinding. 

When the Library was moved to its present site, there 
came with it a large number of miscellaneous duplicates, 
besides an enormous amotmt of material relating to the Uni- 
versity. This tmclassified material was stored away wherever 
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space could be found, and, together with that which ac- 
cumulated during the following years, made a constant 
demand for care which for a long time it seemed impos- 
sible to furnish. During the last year, however, this work, 
mainly of disposition, was commenced. Space was secured 
in the sub-basement, where rough stacks were built, and the 
duplicates which might be of value either by sale or exchange 
were brought together and classified. After the officers of 
the University had been given opportunity to examine this 
material, and select such as they might wish set aside for 
departmental use or might desire to purchase for their own 
libraries, the remaining duplicates were examined. Some- 
thing over five thousand were classified and roughly cata- 
logued, the cards placed in a case prepared for them, and 
these were then sent to several of the leading colleges and 
universities and public libraries with which we have exchange 
account. Thus far, titles valued at about eleven hundred 
dollars have been disposed of, chiefly through exchange. 

A large part of the Columbiana material was fotmd to be 
of little or no use, consisting of large remnants of editions of 
annoimcements, circulars, etc.; and about two tons of this 
were sold last winter as old paper. Anything valuable in 
making our records of Columbia happenings more complete 
was carefully preserved. We have no stiitable place in which 
to classify and preserve these miscellaneous titles and those 
which are constantly accumulating, and here again we ex- 
perience the pressure for more room. If this Library is to 
be the heart of University life, it surely ought to contain the 
indelible records of that life as represented in its publications, 
official and unofficial, student and otherwise, and present 
these complete to date and accessible. 

In this connection, suggestion is made that very great aid 
can be rendered by the officers and students of the Univer- 
sity. Programmes, reports, addresses — in fact, anything 
that represents any aspect of the life of this University — ^will 
be gladly received. It is qtiite certain that if we had a proper 
room in which to preserve these records and to exhibit them, 
many might be induced to place in our charge collections 
which are now held as private. 
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The dissertations which are received from time to time are 
in charge of this department, and are stored in the stacks 
provided for them in room 105, which must be held as a gen- 
eral utility room until better provision can be made. We 
have sent dissertations to nineteen American colleges and to 
ninety-three foreign institutions, through the exchange estab- 
lished and conducted by the Smithsonian Institution. 

During the year the Supervisor of this department has 
frequently called my attention to the fact that we are rap- 
idly outgrowing our present accommodations, along all lines. 
We certainly cannot possibly continue more than a year or 
two longer without considerable increase of space, not only 
in the shelving of books, but for the other needs of this and 
other departments. 

I cannot turn from this department without a word of 
commendation for the new Supervisor, Mr. Walter M. Gil- 
bert; whose industry, efficiency, and loyalty have been con- 
stantly manifested throughout the year. 

Loan Division. — ^The floor space occupied by this division 
is substantially the same as last year. Some nodnor changes 
have been made which add to the convenience Readers' 
and comfort of readers. Three sections of the Depart- 
general catalogue were removed and placed in the "^* 

corridor opposite the loan desk, thus preventing the con- 
gestion which formerly occurred so frequently in the limited 
space between the loan desk and the catalogue cases. A 
brass bank-screen, with three openings, was thrown around 
the loan desk, which has greatly increased the orderliness of 
the work and the rapidity with which readers can be served. 

There has been no special change in the method of serving 
readers during the past year. As nearly as can be deter- 
mined, the time required to deliver a book to a reader after 
the application has been received at the desk averages about 
two and a half minutes xmder ordinary conditions, notwith* 
standing the greatly increased number of applications which 
require attention. 

The desk record of books loaned is in three sections. The 
first section indicates what loans have been made outside 
of the Library, and what books have been removed from the 
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regular shelves to some reference shelf or to some table for 
temporary use, and is so arranged that it is possible to de- 
termine instantly whether a particular book has been loaned 
or transferred. The second section is used to ascertain the 
condition of the account of a person desiring to borrow, return, 
or renew a book. The third section indicates what books 
are due on a given day. This method of keeping the accounts 
involves considerable work on the part of the assistants, but it 
furnishes immediately all necessary information and enables 
the demands of readers to be accurately and qtiickly met. 

When books are called for and found to be loaned out of 
the Library, if other material cannot be well substituted an 
arrangement is made for the early return of the titles required 
and the reader is notified of the return. There has been an 
increased demand for this kind of service, with a constant 
expression of increased satisfaction as to results. 

Much attention has been given to the circulation of spe- 
cially reserved voltmies and of books set aside for class use 
and general reference. Wherever possible, arrangements have 
been made to accommodate borrowers by permitting books 
of this character to be taken from the building. Usually 
they have not been taken out until the close of the day, to 
be returned at a fixed hour on the following morning. By 
this arrangement we have been able to meet the demands of 
a very large number of readers, without interfering with the 
work of others who are pursuing the same subject. To make 
these loans wisely and safely, a personal and close acquaint- 
ance with the nature of the work carried on in the various 
departments is necessary. The demand for this class of loans 
has greatly increased. 

During the year 87,848 volumes were loaned out of the 
building; and in addition to this, 15,540 volumes were re- 
newed, making a total of 103,388 volumes loaned and renewed. 

The number of persons who have borrowed books from the 
Library within the current year was 3133, classified thus: 

Officers of the University, including instructors, tutors, and 

assistants 404 

Graduates: Columbia, 603; Barnard, 69; Teachers College, aa. . 694 
Students: Columbia, 15 15; Barnard, aS 8; Teachers College, 220. 2023 
Auditors la 
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The character of the circulation for use outside the build- 
ing seems to have changed slightly. To determine this, the 
following statement taken from the records will suffice : 

December, 1900, 5404 volumes were loaned out, as against 
December, 1899, 5047 voltmies; classified as follows: 



I900-I 


1899-00 


1 900- 1 


1899-00 


BibHograpby xoo 


75 Philology 


560 


781 


Philosophy 274 


2 70 Science and Useful Arts 


803 


880 


Religion 158 


79 Pine Arts 


90 


40 


Soaology and 


History and Biography 


822 


978 


Education 670 


175 Literatures, including 
Fiction 


X928 


1796 



The amotmt of fines collected for keeping books out of the 
Library beyond the time permitted by the rules was $335.40, 
as against $306.70 of the preceding year. The amotmt col- 
lected for lost books, not included in the above, was $20.13. 
In addition to this, some books reported as lost have been 
replaced by new copies of identical editions, accepted in 
lieu of the cost of the book. 

One book (of small value) was destroyed by the fire in Col- 
lege Hall on Friday, December 21, 1900. 

The Library rules provide for loaning to other libraries 
such books as can be spared conveniently for a time. Under 
these conditions 184 volumes were loaned to 35 libraries 
classified by States as follows : 



California 


2 


Missouri x 


Ohio 22 


Connecticut 


6 


Nebraska 5 


Pennsylvania 32 


Illinois 


4 


New Hampshire 3 


Tennessee x 


Iowa 


7 


New Jersey 7 


Washington. D.C. x 


Maryland 


4 


New York 80 


Wisconsin x 


Massachusetts 


8 







The time of these loans varied from two days to several 
weeks. The cost of transportation was paid in every in- 
stance by the borrowing library, and from letters in hand it 
is evident that this service has been of value to the several 
libraries. This Library borrowed for its readers 59 volumes 
from ten libraries, classified as follows: 

Massachusetts x6 Pennsylvania 9 

New Jersey X3 Rhode Island 9 

New York xo Washington, D.C. 2 
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The new rule affecting the accounts of University officers 
and the accounts of fellows and scholars has given very gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

The most notable need in this division is more floor space. 
The screen back of the loan desk ought to be removed, and 
the loan desk set farther west and entirely remodelled. Back 
of this should be stacks or shelves for at least fifteen hundred 
special reference books. The catalogue cases ought to be 
withdrawn from the corridor and given space in the room 
in front of the loan desk. 

The special statistics of this division are appended to this 
report and made part of the same. 

Reference Division. — In addition to the number of volumes 
loaned out of the Library, referred to above, there have been 
delivered to readers by call-slips, for reference use only, S7»SiS 
volumes, in addition to 14,618 volumes known to be used in 
the Avery Library, making a total reference use of 72,133 
volumes. This, of course, is exclusive of the very large use 
made of books taken directly from the shelves by the students 
themselves in aU the Seminar rooms, and by those students 
who are granted general admission to the stacks; and it also 
excludes the use made of the regular and special reference 
books on the shelves of the main reading-room. 

It is a very difficult matter to represent in any adequate 
way by statistical tables the uses made of this Library. As 
showing, however, the increase in general efficiency, the fol- 
lowing will be at least suggestive : 

LOANS FOR USB IN THE BUILDING 
Weekending 1899 1900 1901 

Jan. 
It 

It 

It 

Feb. 



Mar. 



Apr. 



7 


83<3 


1.077 


I.IS3 


14 


863 


z,Z9z 


1.422 


ax 


777 


899 


1.448 


28 


641 


1. 156 


i.S«3 


4 


5^5 


98s 


1.259 


zz 


667 


939 


z.zao 


z8 


580 


z,za8 


X.567 


as 


698 


z,zo8 


1,546 


4 


66 z 


i»iS4 


1.577 


zz 


855 


1.290 


1.554 


z8 


735 


1.232 


z,697 


«.•? 


% 


1.377 


1,731 


1 


1.238 


1,680 
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This statement is limited to one form of the use of the 
Library, but it may be taken as fairly typical of the increased 
use in every direction. It is not possible to determine with 
entire accuracy the use of the Library in this single direction, 
and it is more than probable that we are at least twenty-five 
per cent, below the actual use. Certainly this is not an over- 
estimate. 

The average attendance of evening readers during the year 
has been sixty. 

The short-title card catalogue of books on special refer- 
ence, mentioned in coimection with the catalogue depart- 
ment, has been freely used and has been very helpful. Each 
card bears the call-number of the book, as well as the num- 
ber of the course for which the book is reserved. 

The section for new books, where they are kept for a few 
days before being sent to their proper places on the shelves, 
has proved a great attraction, the difficulty being to keep 
the books thus exhibited as long as many desire. 

The seating capacity of the general reading-room has 
been taxed to the uttermost nearly every hour of every day. 
There is constant overflow from the Law Library room and 
from the periodical reading-room, and there is a constant 
increase in the ntmiber of students who are seeking places 
in which to study during hours between the lectures or reci- 
tations. The condition of the general reading-room further 
emphasizes the demands made elsewhere for more floor space 
for the uses of the Library and its readers. 

The imremitting and almost exclusive attention of the 
Head Reference Librarian, who is also editor of Library pub- 
lications, has been given to the forthcoming catalogue of 
educational titles in tids Library. It was thought at the 
outset that the Library possessed possibly six thousand titles. 
Large additions to this collection came in during the year 
and new matter has been f oxmd in almost every section of 
our classification. This has qtiite doubled the number of 
titles, and will bring the catalogue, including the author- 
index, up to four hundred and thirty-five pages. Those who 
have examined the advance sheets express themselves warmly 
as to the great value of this work. 
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The reference division of the Readers' Department also 
includes the Law Library and the Avery Library. With 
regard to the Law Library, you will recall that the Librarian 
of the University is not charged with its care, and that a spe- 
cial report will be made to you by the Dean of the School of 
Law. It seems entirely proper, however, to record that the 
relations of this library to the general Library have been 
exceedingly pleasant and helpful during the year, and that 
all reports which I have received of its management have 
been more than usually favorable. 

Of the Avery Library it is very gratifjring to be able to 
make the same satisfactory report as to progress and use that 
is made regarding the Library in general. The Purchasing 
Committee have cooperated with the University Librarian 
throughout the year with entire harmony and courtesy. The 
final decision in most cases has been left with Mr. Sturgis, 
who can always speak with entire authority in matters of 
this kind. The specialization of the Library has received 
even more than usual care, purchases being carefully restricted 
to the lines determined by the letter of foimdation. There 
is a constant effort to regard quality and actual service, rather 
than quantity, as the determining characteristics in connec- 
tion with all purchases. 

The Avery Librarian has given much attention during the 
year to the matter of analyzing the contents of the more im- 
portant works, along the lines of especial demands. The 
effort is to create a card catalogue of this library which will 
give at a glance its entire contents upon any given topic. 
This special catalogue, as far as now completed, has already 
proved of unusual value to the workers in this library. It 
has been very gratifying to be able to make provision for a 
competent assistant during the coming year, whose entire 
time will be given to this work. 

The chief patrons of this library, within the University, 
are the Department of Architecture and Teachers College. 
Interesting and quite successful experiments have been made 
in organizing and directing the library work of these schools. 
Professor Ware's Research and Essays have been extremely 
helpful in increasing the acquaintance of young architects 
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with the books in this collection. Professors Eanne, Wool- 
man, and others of Teachers College are doing similar work 
in connection with their own departments. In these ways 
and with these classes, as well as with architects and others 
resident in the city, the practical value of the library as a 
laboratory is being daily demonstrated. As the Librarian 
in charge well expresses it, at the close of his annual report: 
**To transfer art-literature into art is the object of our en- 
deavor. There is gradually crystallizing about the Avery 
Library a school of design which may easily attain to a very 
large degree of usefulness and importance." 

The Committee has purchased 144 volumes during the 
year, and has quite a large ntimber of orders still outstanding. 
Two htmdred and forty-four books and ten pamphlets were 
presented, of which by far the larger part came from Mr. 
Avery himself. The Avery Library now contains very nearly 
17,000 volumes, the actual cost of which, with the endow- 
ment, has been about $100,000. The endowment is now 
$30,000, with an annual revenue of $1275. 

The aggregate loss in the Avery Library since its founda- 
tion is about thirty volumes, or about one-fifth of one per 
cent, of its contents. This is a rather remarkable showing 
when one considers the absolute freedom with which the 
shelves are thrown open to all workers. In this connection 
it may be proper to refer to the fact that the aggregate loss 
of the entire Library is but a trifle more than one-third of 
one per cent, of its entire contents. Recalling that this state- 
ment covers many years* administration, with the largest 
possible freedom of access to the shelves on the part of both 
officers and students, and includes also the almost necessary 
losses in connection with the removal of the Library from its 
old site, it will be seen that what is known as the open-shelf 
policy has more than made good all that was promised by 
those who initiated it, and that the losses occurring are far 
outweighed by the benefits received. 

The new rule governing loans to University officers has 
been well received and has proved exceedingly acceptable. 
Under this rule the ntimber of voltimes which University offi- 
cers may borrow is determined by the exigencies of their 
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work, all voltimes being subject to the call of the Librarian 
at any time, to meet the tmusual or necessary demands of 
Loans to Others. No book may be retained by University 
University oflBlcers longer than one year; and books bor- 
Officers rowed for departmental or laboratory uses are so 
charged and are not entered upon private accounts. No 
difficulty whatever has been fotmd in applying this rule, and 
all working under it have experienced a sense of relief. Its 
flexibility has added much to the efficiency of their labors. 

During the year a large number of departmental libraries 
have been merged in the General Library, the departments 
Depart- interested taking the initiative in this movement. 
menui It is beginning to be quite clearly recognized that 
Libraries ^hen the interests of all concerned are taken into 
consideration, the departmental library as necessarily ad- 
nMnistered in this University is not desirable. The policy 
of the University should be to place in the hands of the 
officers of each department, for the immediate use of them- 
selves and of their assistants, such works as these officers 
cannot be reasonably expected to purchase for themselves. 
To this comparatively small collection shotdd be added such 
works as form part of a laboratory equipment — ^books which 
are just as clearly entitled to be considered apparatus as any 
of the material equipment of a science laboratory. Outside 
of these two classes, all other works should be in the General 
Library, with such division and classification as may be fotmd 
best fitted to the exigencies of the work of the institution. 
But the books furnished officers and their assistants, and 
those in laboratory libraries, should rarely if ever be counted 
as part of the General Library; should be charged directly 
to the departments, under the head of equipment, and should 
be purchased with equipment funds or with special grants. 
Very generally, almost universally, they will be duplicates 
of volumes which are in the General Library, and therefore 
their cataloguing and care by the General Library are useless. 

A very imique and quite remarkable experiment is to be 
made during the coming year in this direction in the Divi- 
sion of History. By the generosity of an unnamed friend 
of the University, that division will expend between three 
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and four thousand dollars in the equipment of a laboratory 
library in History, for undergraduate students. While the 
officers of the University Library will co6perate with the 
officers of the departments interested in the selection of the 
purchase of these books, the classification and cataloguing 
of the books, the arrangement of the books upon the shelves, 
and the care of this special library will devolve entirely upon 
the Division of History. Each officer will see that the 
books to which he desires to refer his classes are selected and 
properly shelved, from time to time, as his work may 
change. The books are not for general circulation, the entire 
library being for reference only. It is not known that an ex- 
periment of this kind and of this magnitude has been made 
in any educational institution in this country, and the restdts 
are awaited with great interest by other departments. 

Early in the year the books which have heretofore been 
in the special library of the Department of Chemistry were 
shelved in one of the rooms in Havemeyer Hall, and to these 
were added a special collection in Physics, Metallurgy, and 
Electrical Engineering. This is the beginning of a science 
seminar room, which it is hoped will tdtimately equal in the 
number of volumes and in the convenience of its eqtupment 
the seminar rooms now in existence in the central Library 
building. This seminar was put in charge of one of the Li- 
brary staff, and has been open during the usual Library hours, 
including evenings. From the seminar nearly fifteen hun- 
dred volumes were loaned during the year for use outside of 
the building, and the direct or seminar use was very gratify- 
ing. Ultimately this seminar ought to be removed to the 
central Library; a change which cannot be made tmtil some 
of the work of instruction now carried on in this building is 
withdrawn. 

The Library has maintained very helpful and pleasant 
relations with other similar institutions in the city and 
State and throughout the cotmtry at large. Co5pera- 
As stated above, 184 volumes were loaned to tion 

thirty-five libraries. The details of this work are given 
elsewhere. 

During the year the Pratt Institute Free Library, of 
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Brooklyn, gave an exhibition to illustrate the progress di 
printing, to which this Library loaned some of its choicest 
books to supplement the collection. 

The Grolier Club of this city also held an exhibition illus- 
trating the Poets Laureate of England, and upon request 
this Library loaned to the Club several rare voltunes. The 
Club made ample return for this by the unusual courtesy of 
opening its library and collections one evening for the staff of 
this Library only, a private exhibition which was thoroughly 
appreciated and enjoyed by large ntunbers of those employed 
here. 

We have continued the codperative work in cataloguing 
science periodicals, of which report is made elsewhere. 

This Library was represented at the meeting of the State 
Library Association at Lake Placid, in September ; and at 
the joint meeting of the State Library Association and the 
Library Club of the City of New York, in March. 

The usual visits have been made to this Library by classes 
and instructors of the library schools of the vicinity. 

The exhibit of this Library which was made at the Paris 
Exposition was afterwards transferred to Manchester, Eng- 
The Pan- land, where it attracted general and favorable 
American attention, and is at present at the Pan-American 
Exhibit Exposition at Buffalo. The entire exhibit was 
carefully revised before being sent to Buffalo, under very 
competent supervision, and in its present position most favor- 
ably represents the work of this University, and is the sub- 
ject of constant and complimentary comment. 

In addition to the gift of $10,000 by an unnamed friend, 
$5000 has been given for general Library purposes. Mr. 
^.^ Wm. C. Schermerhom has given something over 

$2000 to complete our collection of British Par- 
liamentary papers. Mr. Avery has added 200 volumes to 
the library which bears his name. We have been remem- 
bered again by the Due de Loubat, in connection with his 
highly specialized publications. The Biblioteca Nacional 
de Chile presented us with 74 voltunes bearing upon Spanish- 
American law. Mr. John D. Crimmins very generously com- 
pleted the set of Mansi's Amplissinta Collectio, the earlier 
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voltimes of which he gave us some years ago. Mr. Geo. W. 
Cole, who two years ago gave us several hundred volumes 
of valuable State reports, has this year aided us in completing 
some of our broken sets. Professor Butler and Professor 
Seligman are constantly adding to our collection, and Pro- 
fessor Cattell remembers the Library most generously from 
year to year. Through the courtesy and loyalty of Com- 
missioner Woodward this Library has a very complete col- 
lection of the reports and publications of the Paris Exposition. 
William L Walter, Seth Sprague Terry, Miss Terry, Gustavus 
T. Kirby, Frank W. Savin, and the American Art Association 
secured for us the beautifully carved Japanese cabinet now 
standing in the corridor of the Avery Library, together with 
three thousand colored photographs of historical monuments 
and places in Europe, and exteriors and interiors (colored) 
covering the entire life of the people of China and Japan — a 
very remarkable collection. The American Mathematical 
Society has made this Library the depository of its entire 
collection. The Holland Society has placed in our care its 
unusually interesting collection of some six hundred bound 
volumes and pamphlets, including a remarkably complete 
collection of the works of Grotius. This library was so 
stored for a number of years that it was accessible only under 
unfavorable conditions, and as a consequence it has not had 
the prominence that its real value deserves. It is a collec- 
tion of positive scientific worth, especially as it exhibits the 
learning and literary activity of Grotius, "who was at the 
same time theologian, historian, philologist, poet, the founder 
of Dutch jurisprudence and the father of international 
law." The entire collection is regarded as an acquisition 
of great value, and an unusual addition to the Library 
resources of this University. 

It was a source of great gratification to both officers and 
students that we have been able to keep the Phoenix galleries 
open during the greater part of the year. Here- p^ Biblio- 
tofore these have been under lock and key, and graphical 
the collection could be examined, therefore, only Maaemn 
with considerable inconvenience and delay. A careful 
administration of our revenues made it possible to place 
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an attendant in each gallery during the daylight hours 
of each week-day, except the afternoons of Saturdays; and 
the opportunity to examine this really remarkable collection 
was accepted with eagerness and was improved by a large 
number of visitors. 

This serves to emphasize the suggestions made to you in 
a special report during the year concerning the desirability 
and feasibility of a bibliographical museum as a new depart- 
ment of the Library. We have here a large number of books 
which comparatively few libraries are so fortunate as to 
possess. I doubt if many of the officers of the University, 
even, know that we own such books as some of the earliest 
printed by Caxton and by Pynken de Worde in England, 
and books printed in Boston in the seventeenth century. 
We have a good collection of the beautiftxl Books of Hours^ 
printed by Kerver, Voste, Pigouchet, and others; we have 
the first description of New York by Dayton (1670) — ^a pam- 
phlet, a copy of which brought $2000 at the Ashburton sale 
some months ago and was regarded as unique; we have the 
first folio of Shakespeare, probably worth $6000. We have 
scores of such famous inctmabula as the first printed edition 
of Euclid (1482), or the Nuremberg Chronicle (1493); and we 
have the first German edition of Amerigo Vespucci's book on 
the New World (1508). and the first complete collected edi- 
tions of Chaucer (1542), Thomas More (iSS7)» Moli^re (1682). 
We have a magnificent illtmiinated manuscript of the six- 
teenth century, valuable autograph manuscripts, some re- 
markable historical and artistic bindings, many tmique 
parchment imprints — especially some in Hebrew. 

Part of these are locked up in the vatxlt, or what we call 
the " B " room, where few but members of the staflE see them. 
Many others are in the Phoenix collection, which is on the 
fourth floor and somewhat inaccessible even when open. It 
is hardly too much to say that these rare books, which have 
a money value of perhaps $150,000, are so inaccessible as to 
be of very little accotmt for educational or scientific purposes. 

Yet we have here a nucleus for a new department which, if 
systematically developed, cannot fail to be of both educa- 
tional and scientific value, and a department which will 
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naturally grow rapidly by gifts from the many collectors in the 
city who are interested in such work and who are friendly to 
Columbia. More than once during the past winter gentle- 
men have stated that they were quite ready to present their 
collections, in part or entire, to this Library as soon as we 
had a suitable room for the care and display of the volumes. 

The educational value of such a museum consists in the 
general elevation and the broader view of life and of history 
which a student obtains, even if he enters the room only occa- 
sionally and out of sheer curiosity. The mere sight of the first 
authentic editions of the earlier works of master minds natu- 
rally quickens even the most frivolous or indifferent. Fur- 
ther, such a museum is a sure cure for some quite common 
and widespread errors. Many a student of history, for in- 
stance, if asked concerning Luther's great work, would hardly 
fail to answer that the greatest service he rendered to his 
people lay in the fact that he was the first to give Germany 
a German Bible; yet it is entirely possible to present in such 
a museum nearly a dozen 'different German editions of the 
Bible published prior to the close of the fifteenth century. 
Nor should we forget that books and bindings illustrate his- 
tory at large, and not infrequently throw light upon the 
characteristics of historical persons. 

In addition to such general value, there is the special im- 
portance of such a collection to all students who are expected 
to do any original historical or philological research work. 
Not only in manuscripts and early editions themselves, but 
in the bibliographical material which such a collection will 
bring together, such students find their greatest incentive 
and surest reward. 

I ventured dtuing the year to suggest how a room may be 
secured for such a permanent exhibition, and I beg leave to 
express the hope that during the coming year ways and 
means may be found to meet this very reasonable demand. 

The experience of the year has given added weight to the 
statements made in my last report concerning the desira- 
bility of establishing a full corps of reference li- Reference 
brarians. Our collection is already of such mag- Librariaiis 
nitude as to make the assistance of such skilled workers 
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absolutely imperative to all readers. Up to this point 
we have relied largely, almost excliisively, upon our cata- 
logue. Hereafter we must rely, first, upon those whom we 
can draw together in this service ; next, upon short and 
special bibliographies, printed or otherwise; and, last, upon 
the catalogue itself, chiefly of service to the members of the 
staflE. As soon as the resources of the University will per- 
mit, we should add to the head reference librarian, and the 
reference librarians now in charge of the Avery Library and 
of the Law Library, others with special knowledge of the 
fields of inquiry covered by the various departments and divi- 
sions of the University work. At the close of a report already 
too long, I cannot dwell upon this as the topic deserves; but 
your most careful and thoughtful consideration of this sub- 
ject is earnestly requested. 

More than the usual recognition is hereby given to the 
Supervisors and to other members of the Library staflE, whose 
loyalty and thoughtfulness in every direction have made the 
work of the year pleasant and successful. To the unusual 
competency, patience, and considerateness of these assistants 
is due the increasing reputation of this Library for efiiciency 
and courtesy. Proper and ftdl acknowledgment is made of 
the complete and valuable departmental reports, which are 
practically incorporated in my own. 

I beg leave to express again my appreciation of the cour- 
tesies extended to me during the year by the Trustees and 
oflBlcers of the University and by yourself. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jambs H. Canfibld, 
Librarian. 

July 30, 1901. 
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THE GYMNASIUM 



REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

FOR THE YBAR ENDING JUNE 30, 19OI 

To the President of Columbia University 

in the City of New York: 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the work 
of the Gymnasium Department for the academic year 1900- 
1901. 

The staff of the department has comprised: 

Watson L. Savaob, A.M., M.D Director, 

GusTAV H. Bojus Instructor in Gymnastics, 

Gborgb R. Sbikbl Assistant Instructor and Pianist, 

Crarlbs Holroyd Instructor in Swimming. 

William P. Hills Secretary. 

Charles Knbipp Rail Office Clerk. 

Walter Watson Instructor in Boxing. 

James Murray, Jr Instructor in Fencing. 

From October ist to Jtme 8th the gymnasitun remained open 
on regular week days from 9.30 a.m. to 7 p.m.; Saturdays, 
to 6 P.M.; and during vacation periods and on legal holidays, 
from 2 to 6 p.m. The first two weeks were devoted to the 
physical examination of the men in the Freshman College 
and the First-year Science classes. The regular work of the 
required courses immediately followed and continued during 
the year until April i8th. In order to avoid conflict in 
courses and give greater freedom of hours to the students, 
an extra class was formed for instruction on Mondays and 
Wednesdays. This class served another valuable purpose 
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in reducing the size of the regular divisions, which grow con- 
siderably larger year by year, and thus made it possible to 
give more individual attention to their members. In the 
light of experience, the policy in the required work was some- 
what changed by giving exercises that were few in ntunber 
but of a more vigorous nature, and by excluding movements 
which were intricate and difficult to perform and also con- 
stmied considerable time in explanation and instruction. In 
this way the students were kept constantly in action during 
the limited time at their disposal, and the exercises were varied 
as far as possible within the above bnes. In the swimming 
department, 59 students in the required courses were taught 
to swim, and a very large number of the general student body 
was given advanced instruction in swimming. 

The attendance in the regular courses has been much bet- 
ter than in the past, and the results obtained by the students, 
as indicated by the statistics taken at the beginning of the 
course, and again at the end of the second year's work, are 
most satisfactory. The complete averages of two classes — 
those of 1902 and of 1903 — are appended to this report. The 
measurements show a normal, healthy growth, but the statis- 
tics of increased power and capacity in the student, as shown 
in the strength test, are very remarkable, and demonstrate 
clearly the value of the work as planned and conducted by 
the instructors in the Department, for, while the growth is 
not unusual, that which indicates both the harmonious use 
and the power of coordination of the nerves and of the mus- 
cular system, namely, the capacity for execution, is far in 
excess of the tmtrained and natural rate of increase. To 
illustrate this fact in figures, our statistics show that this 
natural increase for one year in strength is an average of 80 
points, while the increase under the system of training here 
in use shows that the average increase in twelve months of 
actual work for several classes is as follows : 

zpoa College, aaa.6 points (45^. 1902 Science, 246 points (43^. 
Z903 College, 246.4 points (43.4^. 1903 Sdence, 242.9 points (39^. 

It is also interesting to note by way of comparison that 
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at the end of the first season in the new gymnasitim (189S- 
1899) the average of the fifty best men in the University — 
which, by the way, was the second best average of the Ameri- 
can tmiversities that took part in the contest — ^was looi points, 
while the entire class of 1903 Science at the end of this season 
has the high average of 867.6 points. The University fifty 
for this year, which is now the best intercollegiate fifty, has 
also registered a much greater strength than before, having 
an average of 1305.4 points. These figures show most graphi- 
cally and most conclusively the wisdom of the Trustees in 
making gymnastics compulsory during the first two years 
of college, for no one for a moment would question the value 
of the increased physical power and nervous energy here 
demonstrated. The improvement to the student is notice- 
able not alone in his measurements and in his vital capacity^ 
but particularly and with great satisfaction is it noted in the 
internal organs, as observed in the examination of the eyes^ 
the heart, and the lungs. 

The policy has been pursued by the department with the 
consent of the Deans to accept athletic training on the vari- 
ous teams of the University through the report of their man- 
agers as an equivalent for one-half of the required work of 
the department, but believing as I do that all-round, general 
body-building, such as can be obtained only by a systematic 
course in the gymnasium, is the foundation necessary for 
successful specialization, I have insisted upon the remaining 
half-year of this general training as for the best good of the 
athlete. This gives an opportunity to gain also a knowledge 
of the proper methods of exercise, of the use of the gym- 
nasium, as well as of the necessary elements of self-preserva- 
tion, such as swimming, wrestling, and self-defence. Numer- 
ous instances have come under my observation in which 
I have declined to permit members of the Freshman class 
to participate in athletic contests, and advised, instead, a 
careful, progressive course of preparation, which resulted 
in their passing an acceptable physical examination later in 
the course or at the end of the Sophomore year. 

In our files we have at the present time statistical records 
of over 1500 students, and these are now becoming valuable 
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to post-graduates and to those in other departments of the 
University. During the past year I have begun making 
another record, which I hope will become valuable in 
the future for comparative and statistical purposes, — ^namely, 
marking the students at the beginning and at the end of the 
year upon their physical condition and their capacity to 
execute, in order that at some future time we may compare 
their physical marking with their mental, to ascertain, if 
possible, the correlation between the mental and the physi- 
cal capacity of students. This mark is independent of a 
term mark given the student, which is based upon his attend- 
ance and faithfulness to duty only, and is therefore some- 
what misleading as an indication of his physical condition. 

At the invitation of the exhibition committee of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Physical Education, 
which held its convention in New York during April i8th, 
19th, and 2oth, the class of 1903 gave an exhibit of class wrest- 
ling that was commented upon by the delegates from all over 
the cotmtry present as being one of the most instructive 
and interesting exhibitions of that convention. The gym- 
nastic team, which is the most direct representative of the 
department in athletics, gave during the winter, by special 
invitation, exhibitions at Newark Academy, Haverford, Rut- 
gers, and Amherst Colleges; provided an entertainment for 
the Naval Cadets of the French training ship Duguay Trouin ; 
and participated in two contests, one of them with Yale Uni- 
versity, in which our team won first place in every event, 
and the other an intercollegiate contest, in which we were 
awarded second place. In addition, the team held a success- 
ful contest for the university championship. The basket- 
ball team, also a direct product of the gymnastic work, 
although organized for the first time, played a number of 
games, of which the University games resulted as follows: 

Princeton 38 Columbia ai 

Harvard 11 " 9 

Brown 10 " 8 

Princeton 6 " 9 

The Swimming Association organized a water-polo team 
and challenged all the other universities having a swimming 
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pool to participate in a contest, but as it was unable to get 
any of them to compete, we have the ingloriotts honor of 
claiming the championship without contest. A relay team 
was formed, however, composed of four men who swam a 
race with Yale in our own pool and were defeated by 
a very narrow margin of six inches in record time. A very 
successful series of games was held in the pool» the champion 
of which recently won second place in the mile race at Buf- 
falo inside of world's-record tiine. It is of interest to add 
that he began his swimming at the Columbia pool and re- 
ceived all his teaching from our own instructor. 

It is interesting and satisfactory to note that, while the 
novelty of the gymnasium has worn off, the attendance 
and the use have steadily increased. A new method was 
instituted during the year for keeping a record of the use 
of the gymnasium by means of a tally machine, which 
showed the gratifying attendance of 58,312 during the 
months from October to May inclusive. The ntunber of 
students using the pool during the season was 32,825, 
being an increase of 3400 over last year. In addition to the 
required work, the optional class, open to all students of the 
University and held between 5 and 6 p.m., had an average 
daily attendance of 22. During the year there have been 
no serious accidents either in connection with the gynmasium 
work or in the swimming pool. Of the more serious injuries 
that were dressed in the Director's office most were the result 
of the class rushes. Other records may be found in the 
Appendix. Prom a consideration of the statistics, five im- 
portant facts present themselves : The number of students 
who use the gymnasium, the number of students who 
consult the Director for physical conditions, and the num- 
ber of examinations have all increased ; while the num- 
ber of visitors has fallen off approximately one-half, and 
the number of officers using the gymnasium, I particularly 
regret to report, has greatly diminished. 

This year, the women students of the University were 
admitted in the evening to the use of the g3rmnasium and 
the swimming pool, and 98 took advantage of the optional 
courses that were formed for Monday and Thursday evenings, 
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commencing February 4th. There was an average attend- 
ance on the'gymnasium floor of 30; 28 were taught to swim; 
and 78 made more or less use of the pool, with an aver- 
age attendance of 25 a night. It would seem with the in- 
creasing number of women students in the University, and 
in view o^the new Teachers College dormitory, which will 
naturally bring a greater number of students within access 
of the gymnasium at night, that, tmtil other provision can 
be made, two nights should be reserved for their use, and 
that a special appropriation shotdd be made for their care 
and instruction, or the fee be made sufficiently large to cover 
more nearly the expense involved. 

In closing I would say that the department has run very 
smoothly, and all the present force has been re&ngaged for 
the coming year. I should like to oflEer for your considera- 
tion two suggestions, the first of which is, that the gymna- 
sium be thrown open to the officers of the University without 
fee. The experience of the past year demonstrates that the 
revenue from this source is very small and not to be com- 
pared with the possible benefit to the University of a more 
general use of the advantages by its officers, and although 
the fee is a small one it no doubt prevents a large number 
of the officers from making an occasional use of the gym- 
nasium. The difficulty that was thought might arise as to 
lockers I can now see my way clear to overcome. As a 
second suggestion, I would recommend that the athletic 
organizations be permitted to charge admission to the con- 
tests held in the gymnasium. The rule prohibiting such 
charge operates severely against our own students from the 
standpoint of time, expense, and success, in that it requires 
them to go away from home for all their games and to meet 
their opponents on strange territory; deprives them of the 
support of their fellow students as well as the legitimate 
revenue from their contests when held on the home grounds; 
and affects directly and particularly the student associations 
which do not ask for aid from the general student body, 
namely, the Fencing, the Swimming, the Basket-ball, and 
the Gymnastic teams. >^^' 

With regard to the condition and use of Columbia Oval, 
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I would say that the repairs started last year are now com- 
plete. The city street across the south end of the grounds 
has been cut, and a new trolley line is in operation from z29th 
Street and Third Avenue to the foot of the hill near the Oval, 
thus making the field somewhat more accessible than in the 
past. As the season advanced it was found necessary to 
restore the fence, but owing to the greater expense of con- 
struction as well as the tmcertainty of the future of the 
grounds, it was thought inadvisable to follow the street lines 
and best to enclose only such part of the field as was required 
for athletic purposes. It is interesting to note that the fence 
was replaced without extra appropriation. 

During the season the Oval has been used by the Track 
and the Lacrosse Associations and, occasionally, by other 
class teams. The outside organizations that made use of 
the field were the Columbia Oval Cricket Club, Trinity, Dris- 
ler, Craigie, Sachs, De La Salle Schools, and the High School 
League, the total revenue derived from these games amount- 
ing to $600. 

This income from the use of the field has increased over 
last year, but not to the extent I think it shotdd and hope 
it wUl during the season coming. There is a feeling general 
among the student body that the Oval is inaccessible and so 
of little use. But until something permanent is provided 
near by, it seems necessary to keep the grotmds in condition 
for such use as the various organizations can make of it from 

time to time. 

Respectftdly submitted, 
Watson L. Savagb, 

Director of the Gymnasium. 
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STATISTICS OP THE USE OP THE GYMNASIUM, xgoo-xgox 





General 


Floor 


Pool 


Hand- 

baU 
Courts 


ITisiton 


Depontt 




5 Week, 
days 


Satur- 
days 


S Week- 
days 


Satur- 
days 


Men 


Women 


inSaft 


October 15-3X 
November . . . 

December 

Tanuaxy 

February. . 

March 

April 

Blav 


6,351 
9,256 
6.420 

7.053 
6,200 
8,884 
5,359 
3.554 


631 

717 

717 

x,oxo 

830 

507 
295 


2,293 
4,4x2 
2,810 
3.502 
3,426 
3.9x4 
2,415 
1,171 


xxo 
X9S 
397 
545 
509 
48s 
X45 
90 


4,223 

3.613 
2,x88 

2,42s 
1,665 
2,802 
2,406 
2,644 

850 
women 


503 
842 
660 
306 

111 

Sxo 


302 
229 
3x8 
232 
29X 

323 
223 

X94 


53 » 
500 


933 
x,2o8 
632 
81X 
810 
x,ox6 
629 
366 






53.077 
S.235 


5.23s 


23,943 
2,476 


2,476 


2,XX2 
4.058 


4,058 




Totals 


58.3x2 


26,419 


22,825 


3.809 


6,x7o 


6,405 



DAILY AVERAGE 



October 

November . 
December. . 
January . . . 
February. . . 

March 

April 

May 



488 


264 


462.8 


2x0 


458.5 


xx8 


352.6 


X79 


364.7 


144 


423 


207 


282 


X26 


I6X.5 


98 



X9X 
220.6 



200. 7 

X94.5 
201.5 
186.5 
X27. X 
53-2 



55 

65 

66.x 

77.8 

72.7 

97 
36.2 

30 



35. 9 
35.x 
28.7 
30.6 
29.7 
27-3 
30 



37.6 

33 

43 

3X.6 

35.6 

35-9 

3X 

24.3 



49 
Sa 
33 
32 
33 
39 
27 
X4 



NUMBER OP PHYSICAL BXAMINATIONS 

405 first examinations. 
X49 second examinations (reqtiired). 
38 second examinations (voluntary). 
X89 second strength tests (voluntary). 

781 total. 

HUMBBR OP LOCKS RS ASSIGNED 

Students X295 

Officers* 36 

X33X 
Number credited with Athletic At- 
tendance 138 
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REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR 

FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, I9OI 

To the President of Columbia University 
in the City of New York : 

Sir: 

I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report of 
the Registrar of the University for the academic year ending 
June 30, 1901. This report consists of two main divisions : 
first, statistical summaries relating to the membership of the 
officers of the University, to the registration, geographical 
distribution, and previous collegiate preparation of the 
students enrolled under the faculties of the University 
Corporation, and to the degrees and diplomas conferred at 
the Commencement of June, 1901; second, statistical tables 
showing the number of students enrolled in all the courses 
of instruction given by our departments. 

The following table (Table I) offers a comparative sum- 
mary of the membership of the officers of the University for 
each of the last two years : 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF OFFICERS 

189^1900 1900-X90X 

Professors 73 78 

Adjunct and Associate Professors 14 15 

Clinical Professors and Lecturers 15 17 

Instructors 57 69 

Demonstrators 3 3 

Assistant Demonstrators 10 12 

Tutors 32 35 

Assistants 51 48 

Curators 3 3 

Lecturers 21 25 

Clinical Assistants 71 74 



Officers of Instruction 350 379 

Officers of Administration 12 18 

Emeritus Officers 13 10 

Total 375 407 

During the academic year now closing, 4440 students 
have been connected with the various schools of the Univer- 
sity. Of these, 2728 have been primarily registered under 
the faculties within the jurisdiction of the University Cor- 
poration. The others have been enrolled in Barnard College, 
Teachers College, and the Summer Session of 1900. To 
show more clearly the nature of the entire student registra- 
tion, I have prepared the following table (Table II) and ex- 
planatory notes. 

The remaining statistical tables, except Table VII, refer 
exclusively to the University as distinct from Barnard 
College, Teachers College, and the Summer Session. 

Table III treats of the geographical distribution of students 
enrolled under the faculties of the College, Law, Medicine, 
Applied Science, Political Science, Philosophy, and Pure 
Science. 
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TABLE II 

RBGISTRATION AT COLUMBIA UNIVKESITY, IN ALL FACULTIES, 
DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR I9OO-I9OI 



PACULTIBS 


1 
1 


I 


1 


1 

1 


% 


1 


I 


ColumUaCoIleec 


X38 

81 


97 


99 
39 


89 




476 
3«»« 
777 


Baraaid College 


Total undergraduatM 
















Facolciet of PoHdcal Science, ( 












433 
433 


433 
439 


Philoeophy, and Pure Science 












ate atudanta f^ '"" 












FacultT of AopUed Science 


155 

•39 


Z90 


134 

100 
«5i 


zoo 
M7 


48 
a 
70 


5 


566 

4«3 

IS 

0314 


FacultT of Law 


Faculty of Medidne 


Teachen College (t) 


Total profaiaioBal atudenta 












































IC^ 


Net total reaident atudenU in ) 














S419 


the Univeraity f 
















Sumner Session 1000 














4«7 
iitg 


Auditors 






. . 






















Total occaaioDal studentaand auditora 










































108 


Net total occadonal studenU ) 














lOSI 


and auditors f 
















Qrand net total 














4440 

















* The total 433 does not include in college graduates studying under 
the professional faculties of Law, Medicine, and Applied Science, who are also 
candidates for the degree of A.M. or Ph.D. 

f For a statistical classification of students primarily enrolled in Teachers 
College, consult the report of the Dean of Teachers College, p. 170. 

X The 105 are distributed as follows : 8 students in Columbia College, 24 in 
Barnard College, and 15 in the graduate faculties are also enrolled in Teacheis 
College as candidates for a professional diploma ; 58 Teachers College students 
are enrolled in the graduate faculties as candidates for the higher degrees. 

§ Teachers College extension students enjoy the same rights and privileges, 
and are subject to the same conditions, in the courses for which they enroll, as 
the regular students of the College. 

I This includes those Summer Session students of 1900 who returned for work 
at the University during the academic year 1900-1901. 
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TABLE III 

KBSIDBNCE8 or STUDSNTS — (a) THB UNITED STATES 



Z900-Z90X 


1 


I 


S 


\ 


II 


-^ 


A 


1 


North Atlantic Division : 

Maine 


44» 

z 


313 

3 

z 
...... 

z 

S3 

«4 
18 

a 

3 

3 
z 
s 


686 
5 

z 

«4 

40 

474 

Z07 

zo 

S9 

z 


497 

z 
7 

i 

4 

a 


86 

z 

z 
4 

a 
a 

1 

4 
6 


•08 

X 

z 
a 
7 


47 

z 

z 
z 


S973 


New Hampthire 


4 
«3 

S 


VenBont..'. 


a 
a 
z 
4 
379 
47 
5 

8 


MamchusettB 


Rhode Iffland. 


Connecticut 


3 
»57 

zo 

5 

z 
z 


39 
3 

a 

3 

z 

z 


63 

5« 
66 

I 


New Yofic* 


New feney 




South Atlantic Division: 

Maryland 


District of Columbia 


% 
a 


Virsinia 


4 

s 
4 






9 
3 

zs 


West Virginia 








North Carolina 




z 
z 


3 

z 
s 


z 

8 


z 


South Carolina 


z 
3 


5 

as 




7 

z 

84 

\ 

a 

z 
z 
z 
z 
z 

49 
zz 
8 

zz 

z 


zo 

z 

a6 

9 

a 
7 


PTSiaa.v.v.:::v.v.:;:::::;:::::;:: 






• 


South Central Division : 

Kentucky 


9 

s 


4 

I 

a 


6 

s 

z 
z 


5 


I 


75 




z 


I 


14 


Alabama r 


z 

z 


«3 

a 


Mifffifeippi . . . . t r . . r 






I/>fiitigBa •••.•••••••• 


5 
3 


z 


s 


z 
a 




3 


Texas r ... r ,.,,.. . 


5 


15 


Arkansas 


4 

a 


Oklahoma 








z 

X7 

a 
4 
4 
3 


7 

a 


North Central Division : 

Ohio 


M 
5 

a 

3 

z 


39 
«3 

5 
4 
3 

4 
a 
3 

a 


17 

5 

z 

3 

a 
3 


X7 
5 

z 
4 

z 
z 

4 


160 

41 


Indiana 


az 


Illinois 


•9 
zi 


Michiaan 


Wiiconsin 


i 


Minnesota 






3 


z 

z 
a 


Iowa 




5 
7 

s 

3 

z 

X7 

a 
z 
3 


«3 
«7 

a 


Missouri 


3 


North Dakota 






Nebraska 




3 

7 

a 


a 

z 

33 
3 


z 


z 


z 
4 


10 


Kamra* - 




3 


Western Division : 

Montana 


3 

z 


4 


8 


Wvoming 








X 


Colorado •••. .... ••..«.... . .••• 


z 


z 


«3 
3 

z 
6 




z 


a 


ai 


New Mexico 


3 

X 


^fixoQii 














Uuh 


z 








z 


z 


9 

X 


Nevada 




z 

z 

a 

9 

Z 

z 


Washington 






a 


z 






4 


Oregon 




z 
5 


7 


5 


Caffiomin . r . , ,,,.,,,,, 




5 


3 


"3 

4 


Insular Territories : 




Hawaiian Islands 










a 


Porto Rico 












a 
















Total 


475 


433 


Tto 


555 


119 


338 


6s 


3654 







* 1488 students daim New York City for their permanent residence, dis- 
tributed among the faculties as follows : College, 314 ; Law, 206 ; Medicine, 
375 ; Applied Science, 373 ; Graduate Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy, 
and Pure Science, aao. 
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TABLE III (ctmHnued) 

(B)— FORUGN COUNTRIES 



Z900-X901 


1 


I 


I 


■< 


£ 






I 


Auftrmlia. tittf(tt»titt«ttttiitii»>*i. 








z 

z 
a 

z 










Canada 






3 


a 


1 




6 


Central America 








Cuba 






5 

a 








I 


England 


X 




3 

a 


a 
3 




Tapan« ..••...•.•.. •••• •...•.•.•...•... 


6 


Mexico 






a 
z 


a 


6 


Persia 












South Africa 






a 
z 










South America. 






z 










Sweden 










z 










X 










'T'oAey 






z 


























Total 


X 




15 


II 


7 


6 


t 


41 




A udiior* 

















33 


















Grand Total 


47« 


433 


797 


566 


196 


•44 


63 


•7*S 





In order to indicate the annual enrollment in the Uni- 
versity faculties since 1890, and at the same time to suggest 
the extent of the gradually increasing radius of the Uni- 
versity's sphere of influence in drawing upon an ever 
widening constituency, I have had prepared Table IV. 
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TABLE IV 

OOMPARATIVB TABLE SHOWING THS GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
STUDENTS SINCE I89O 

(a)-— THE UNITED STATES 



North Atlantic DivMon ; 

Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

MaMachuaecta 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

NewYorIc 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. 



South Atlantic Division 1 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. . . . 

Yireinia. 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina. 



Georgia. 
Fiorina.. 



South Centra] Division : 

Kentucky 

Tennei 



Mississippi . 
Loi • 
Te; 



Oklahoma. 



North Central Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ilttnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakou 

Nebraska. 



Indian Territory.. 

Western Division : 

Montana. 

Wyoming < 



Wyoming 
Colorado.. 
New Mexico.. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington.. 
Ornran.. . .. . . 

CaUfomU. . . . 



Inmlnr and Non-contigu^ 
Otts Territories : 



Hawaiian Islands.. 
Porto Rico 



Total. 



1890 



1580 



8 
«7 
X7 
55 

1917 



X891 



1596 



5 

a? 
»5 
5» 

3B 



73 



1893 



1400 
6 
6 
5 

30 
xs 
35 

ZZZ2 
165 

a9 



»«93 



'«! 



33 
XX37 

'2 



Z894 1895 



xo 
6 
8 

37 
9 

3° 
za46 

axa 



x6 



171a 

8 

6 

9 

4a 

19 
40 

X335 
aa9 

3« 



xoa 
a6 
xa 
9 

a 
8 

X9 

6 
X4 



as 



1896 1897 



I6s4 
14 

X 

34 
zo 

azo 
35 



IK3 

35 

5 
9 
3 
X3 
zx 
8 
X7 
3 



n 



1719 17*9 IS4S 1^4 17^ 19XX 1839 x3g5 S117 ai7D 1407 a^ 



1666 

X4 

k 

40 
X3o8 
ax4 

33 

4X 

* "6 



115 

37 



X898 



X848 
xo 
3 

X3 
4x 
xo 
54 

J433 
"37 
47 



X899 



1894 
9 



X50Z 

45 
a 
5 
3 



55 



Z9C0 



S069 

9 

4 
xo 



xojo 
330 
43 



XS9 

34 
a4 
as 
z6 



zgos 

SS73 
za 
4 
X3 

«3 

5X 



X4 
X3 

a 

3 

4 

a 

xeo 

4X 



«3 
X7 

a 



7« 
8 

I 

ax 
3 



4 
5 
a3 
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TABLE IV (amUnmeii) 

(b)— FOMQGN COUNTUBS 





1890 
U 

X 
XI 

8 


X89X 

XO 

X 
X 

X 

4 

a 

X 


x89a 

X3 

I 
6 
3 

X 

X 


1893 
X5 

X 

7 

s 
a 

a 

X 


1894 
x8 


tB9S 

aa 


1896 
ai 


X897 
14 


C898 
x8 


1899 
15 


C900 

18 


X901 


Horth America : 

Bermuda 


90 


Cenade ••• 


XO 

X 

a 
4 

X 


XX 

a 

X 

4 

X 

s 

X 


xa 
3 

X 

4 

X 


7 


XX 


XO 


9 


6 


Central America «..• 


X 


Cosca'Rica 




Cuba 


a 

X 
X 


4 

s 


5 

a 


4 

X 


S 

4 


I 


Mexico 


Porto Rico.. 




Santo Dominffo 














Wert Indies.. 






X 

4 

X 
X 

a 








X 










South America : 


a 


a 


4 


a 


3 


X 






I 


s 


Brazil - . r - , T 










Peru ....*•• ..<•.....•• 




I 

X 


I 
3 


















U. S. of Colombia. 


a 


X 
X 

X 


3 


X 












Undamifi^ , . , 








X 

7 

a 

X 

X 
X 

X 


fl 


Bnrope : 

Austro-Hunsarv 


5 


5 


9 
3 


5 

a 


a 


a 


5 


«3 
3 


7 


8 


England...T7.. .:;::.!:.; 


a 


X 










6 


France. 


X 
X 


X 


X 




I 












X 


a 










Ireland 










X 


X 


X 




Italy 






X 
3 








X 




Russia 


X 




X 

X 


.... 


X 


X 


5 

X 
X 


3 

X 




Scotland 




Spain 




X 


X 


.... 


X 




X 




Sweden 




X 


















X 

X 

5 

X 


a 

XO 


X 

x6 




T urkey 


X 

3 


X 

5 

I 

X 












a 
3 


t 


Aaia: 

Asia Minor 


3 


3 


X 


4 

X 


7 


8 


China 




X 












India 






















Tanan ■ ..............•* 


3 


3 


a 


X 


3 


7 


3 


3 

X 


9 

X 


X4 

X 
X 

a 


6 


pSSa....... :.:::::: ;::::;; 


s 


Syria 






X 

a 

X 
X 


X 








X 


Africa: 




.... 








X 


X 


3 


a 














iSSia.v.'.v.v.v.v.v.v.v.'.;: 
























South Africa 














X 


X 


3 


a 

X 

45 


s 


Australia : 
















I 


Oceanica : 












X 

X 

3a 


X 
X 

3a 


3 
3 

a6 


3 

3 

40 


3 
3 

38 




Hawaiian Is. 
















.... 


aa 


3X 


a? 


aa 




Total 


34 


4X 




Grand Total. . ............... 


'753 


175X 


«573 


1641 


«805 


'943 


187X 


igax 


M57 


iao8 


MSa 


*«695 





192 higher institutions of learning in the United States, and 
25 similar institutions in foreign countries, are represented by 
graduates studying under ourvarious faculties. A total of 1087 
students hold degrees of various kinds, representing 40.3 per 
cent, of our total enrollment. Table V indicates in detail the 
distribution of the graduates of these 217 higher institutions. 

* Exclasive of 33 auditors. 
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TABLE V 

PARENTAGE OF DEGREES 
(a) — HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 



1^ 



1 



Adelphi College 

Adrian College 

Alabama A. and M. CoU 

Alabama Polytech. Inst. 

Albany Medical Coll 

Albion College, Mich 

Alfred University, N. Y 

Allegheny College, Pa 

Amherst College 

Armour Inst, of Tech 

Austin College 

Baldwin UniTersity 

Bellevue Hospital Med. CoU., N. Y. 
Beloit CoU^e 



Bethel College. 

Black Hilb College 

Boston University 

Bowrdoin College 

Brooklyn Polytech. Inst 

Brown University 

Bryn Mawr Collie 

Buchtel Collie 

Bucknell University 

Canisius College, N. Y 

Carleton Coll^ 

Case School Appl. Science 

Central Pennsylvania Coll 

Central Universky, Ky 

Centre Collq;e, ILj 

Cincinnati Coll. of Pharmacy. . . . 

Colby University, Me 

Colgate University, N. Y 

Coll. of the City of New York. . . 

College of Phannacy, N. Y 

Colorado College 

Colorado State Sch. of Mines.. . . 

Columbia University 

Concordia Collie, Ind 

Cooper Union, M. Y 

Cornell College, la 

ComeU University, N. Y 

Creiehton Collese, Neb 

CrozTer Theol. Sem 

CumberUuid Presb. Theol. Sem.. 
Cumberland University, Tenn... 

Dartmouth College 

De Pauw University 

Detroit College 

Dickinson College, Pa 



18 



65 



as 



8 
3 

127 

9 

a 

3 
X90 



Drew Theol. Sem., N. J . . . . . 

Earlham College, Ind 

Elmira College, N. Y 

Emory Collie, Va 

Eureka College, IlL 

Franklin CoUm 

Franklin and Marshall CoU... 

Furman University 

Geneva Collate, Pa 

Georgetown University , 

Grove City College. Pa , 

GuUford College, N. C 

Hamilton College, N. Y 

Hamline CoUege 
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1 


i 


s 


<& 


II 


I 


e 


1 


Harvard University , 




»7 

a 


>7 


2 


9 


x8 


z 


57 


Haverford CoUece, Pa 




Hebrew Union CoUe£e 










z 






Hiram College, O...* 










3 




Hobart Collm, N. Y 




z 

z 


z 
5 

I 








Holy Croat CoUeffe, Mast 














Howard Collece, Ala 














lUinob Weriefan Univenity 

Indiana Univertity 


z 
















z 

z 
4 


a 


9 


3 







Johns Hopkins University 




z 


Kentucky 'Sch. of Medicine 










Kentudcy University 




z 

. a 

I 

a 

a 












Kenyon College, O .'. 












Kinff Collesfe^Tenn 
















Knox Collm, 111 








z 

X 


a 

a 


z 
4 




Lafavette CoUese Pa. 




z 
z 
3 
3 


z 


Lehigh Univemty, Pa 




X7 


Leiand StanJford. w.. Univ 




5 


' 


4 


Manhattan College, 'N. Y 




Marietta Collcge'C^ 




a 




z 






Marvland AffTtniltiiral Coll 




z 








Mass. Inst, of Tech 












a 




Memnhis Hoanital Med Coll 






z 










Mercer Univorsity 




z 

z 












Middleburv College Vt 
















Miss. ARr. and Mech. Coll 








z 


z 
z 






Mount Holvokft Coll . Mass 












Mount Union Coll., 










9 




New Hamnshire State Coll 






z 

z 
z 

9 

z 

a 










N. Y. Homceopathic Med. Coll 
















New York Law School 








1 


z 
la 


z 


«7 


New York University 










z 
z 
4 
I 


Notre Dame Univeraitv Ind 












5 


Oberlin College, O..... 








X 

3 




Ohio State Univerntv 




z 
z 






Ohio Wesleyan University 






a 


Ot^wa Universitv Kans'. 




z 






Pacific University, Ore 












z 

X 

X 




Pennsvlvania Coll for Women 












X 




Pennavlvania Milltarv CxAXt^w^ . . . 




z 
a 
z 
5 


z 
a 
z8 


a 






Pennsylvania Sute Coll (A. A MX 


... 






Porto Rico Institute Civil 










y> 


Princeton University 




z 


a 

a 


4 

a 


z 


R-J-««^ '^ " -j. «^^^gc; 








z 






Koanoke College, Va*^ 




a 
6 
z 
6 

X 












RufS"" ColJrgr, N. j 

Sl Fnincit ColleEe, N. Y. 

St. Franc i» Xavler CoUeee^ N. Y.... 




9 

3 


4 


a 
z 


z 
4 


z 


xa 
13 


St. Trihn^ft College. Broa¥tvn 
















St. oKu'* Cntlegc, Md 




I 












Sl. ; ohn^i Coll«e, Mht^. N. Y 

St. owph'i ColTcgei... ,, ., 




X 

z 


z 


















St. ! Jiwreoce U mvwsity^ NY 










3 






St, Mary's Untvcriicy, Tejias. 

St, Peter's CoUcsCh 


z 












3 












St. Stephen*! College, N. V 

Santd Cbry CQlleec, CjI 




a 






a 




Sdo College, O... 










X 






Seton Hall College, N.J 




z 


a 








Simoson Collese. la. 










a 
a 


Smith College, Mass 










z 


Q 

a 




Southwesteni tjniversitv. Tex 






2 






Stfl?v^ns Instittitc N f > x ^ ^ ^ 






a 




Storrs Aflrricultural Coll.. Conn 






z 

a 










Swarthmore College, Pa. 










3 
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i Uoirerrity, N. Y. , 



Syracuse Uoiremty, J 
Trinity College, Conn, 
Trinity CoUc^e, N. C, 

Trinity Univenity* Tex 

Tufts College, Mass 

Tnlane University, La 

Union Theol. Sem., N. Y 

Union Univeiiity, N. Y 

University of Alabama 

University of Buffalo 

University of California 

University of Chicago 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Colorado 

University of Georgia. 

University of Illlnds 

University of Indiana 

University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

University of IiOuisviUe 

University of Maine 

Univeruty of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

University of Nebraska. 

University of Nevada 

University of North Carolina 

University of Olclahoma 

University of Oregon 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Rochester 

University of Tennessee 

University of Texas. 

University of the South, Tenn 

University of Utah 

University of Vermont 

University of Virginia 

University of Wisconsin 

Upper Iowa University ............. 

Vanderbilt University, Tenn 

VassarCoUege, N. Y. 

Villanova College, Pa 

Wabash CoUege, ind. 

Wake Forest College, N. C 

Washington and Jefferson Coll., Pa.. 

Washington and Lee Univ., Va 

WeUesley College, Mass 

Wells CoUese.N.Y 



Wesleyan University, Conn 

Western Maryland Collegv 

Western Reserve University, O... 

Westminster College 

Whitman College 

WUliam Jewell CoU., Mo 

Williams College, Mass. 

Wittenbeiv College, O 

Wofford College, S. C 

Woman's College, Baldmore 

Woman's Mediod Coll., N. Y. . . . 

Wooster University, O 

Worcester Polytech. Inst., Mass.. 
Yale University 



Total graduates of domestic in- 
stitutions 



308 



309 



88 



3 
15 

z 
7 
3 
3 



»5 

I 
4 



x6o 



396 



"3 



Z308 
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TABLE V (conHnued) 
(B)— HIGHSR INSTITUTIONS IN* FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





1 


I 


s 


<& 


II 


1 


1 


1 


Acadia Univeraity, Nova Scotia 












z 


z 
I 




Bonn Univeraity,' (ycrmany 












1 




Gymnasium, Gen«, Sweden. 
















Gymnasium, Neufchatel,Switseriand. 








X 








Imperial University of lif oacow 






I 




















z 






Keioffijulcu Univenitv. Japan 










« 




London University 












z 

z 




McGiU University, Canada 












z 














z 
z 




fteal Gymnasinm; VUna, RumU. . . . 
























t 
















z 














z 










University of Cambridge 










z 
z 






Untversity of Geneva .T .•*... 














University of Havana. 


•••■•• 




3 


4 






University of Oxford 








z 






University of Paris. 








z 






Univernty of Rome 






I 










Universitv of Toronto 










z 






University of Upsala, Sweden 






z 








University of Vienna.' 










z 

z 






University of Zurich 














Urmi Collie, Persia 






z 








Total graduates of foreign inati- 
tlOM 






8 

3x7 


7 


4 


g 


4 


3« 


Grand total graduates of higher 
iaatitutiooB 


9 


a68 


95 


ifi4 


90S 


>9 


ZS40 


Dtditct graduate* of mart than ont 
imiituiion 






10 
307 


5 
Z5.9 


9S.7 


61 

H4 

H4 

100. 


96 

% 

xoo. 


S 


Total Btudenta holding degraes. . 
Total atudents enrolled 


a 
0.4 


Percentage holding degraea 


40.3 



The general nature of the previous preparation of our 
students who are graduates of higher institutions is illus- 
trated by Table VI, which shows the nature of the degrees 
held by such graduates. 

* Ezdosive of 33 auditors. 
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DKGRBKS 


i 


3 


% 


•< 


1 


j 




I 


A. Decrees aignifyinflT, in general, 
a liberal educauon 

Bachelor of Arts ....•.>.••<•••••••• 


I 


ao9 
5 
»5 


ao5 

3 
90 


44 

4 


85 

4 
zo 


x8o 

7 

IS 

z 

27 

3 
6^ 

X 

3 


3X 
5 

19 

a 
ao 

X 

a 


755 
>9 
70 




" PhiloaoDhv 


I 


" Sacred Theoloffv 


" Science. 




aa 

X 
X 

as 


55 


a6 


10 
9 

97 

z 
4 

z 


159 
«3 


** Divinity, . . . . w- - r - , t t 








3 

XI 


X 

X 


Master of A rt». 




'47 


•* Laws 




a 


" Philofophy 










5 


•• Science 






X 

X 




7 


** Literature • «•••• ••• 






X 


Testimonium Maturitatis 






X 


6 


6 


4 


«7 


Total 


a 


978 


999 


77 


157 


313 


84 


X9IO 






B. Degrees signifying, in general, 
a technical education 

Bachelor of Agriculture 




3 


X 
9 












" LsSis 


I 

X 
X 


5 


6 


X 

z 


«7 


'* Engineering 




" AsricultunH Science 














** Surgery 






X 
X 

X 

»3 

X 








Ciyil Engineer 




X 


5 




a 






Doctor of DentaJ Surgery 




^^" Medicine.rT:. 




X 


X 


3 


z 


a 




** Pharmacy 






Electrical Engineer « 






z 

X 

a 
5 












Graduate in Pharmacy 






9 


zo 


Mechanical Engineer. 














Mining Engineer 













z 




Total 




5 


99 


x8 


8 


9 


6 


75 






Total decrees held 


9 


983 

ao 
963 


3^8 

ax 

307 


95 

5 

90 


165 


399 

78 
a44 


90 


Z385 

.3? 


Deduct for ttudtnU koldingmorg than 
one tugrtt •»• 


Students holding degrees 


a 







At the commencement of June, 1901, a total of 612 
degrees was conferred on 596 individuals. This represents 
an increase of 40 degrees over the corresponding period of 
last year. In addition, 89 Teachers College diplomas were 
granted. The accompanying table (Table VII) summarizes 
these honors. 
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TABLE Vn 

D£OftBBS AND DIPLOMAS GRANTED, I9OO-I9OI 



Men 



A. Degrves cosftmd la conne 

Bachelor of Arts. 

;; Lewi 

Sdenoe (Eoucetioii).**. 
'' Science (Architecture). . 
(Chemistry)... 



Engineer of Mines. 
CivU Engineer .... 
Electrical Engi 



Mechanical] 
I>octor of Me 
Masterof Arts 

** Laws 

Doctor of Philosophy.. 

Total. 



Dtduet duMieaUt^ 

Totnl individuala receiving degrees in course. 



«4 
99 

a 

10 
8 

\i 

«9 
«3 

M7 
79 

a 

_2S_ 



518 

10 

508 



«34 
99 
9 



«9 

«3 

X47 

109 

a 

a6 
606 

to 
500 



B. Honomry degrees 

Maater of Axts 

Master of Science 

Doctor of Science 

Doctor of Laws 

Total 



C. Teachers College diplomas granted 

Hif^er dipbma 

Secondary *^ 

Elementary " 



Kindemuien diploma.. 
Domesdc Art *' . , 
Domestic Science *' 
Fine Arts " . 
Manual Training ** ., 
Total 



Total degrees and diplomas granted 

Deduct du*lieaits\ 

Total individuals receiving degrees and diplomas. . 



a 
»7 

'I 



4 
7a 



3 

37 



593 



160 

I3« 



701 



The following tables represent in condensed form the titles 
of the courses in which instruction has been given in each 
department of the University during the academic year 
1 900- 1 90 1, the officers who have given the courses, the 
number of hours a week for which the courses have been 
scheduled, and the number and classification of students 
authorized to attend the courses. 

* Distributed as follows: LL.B. and A.M., 5 ; M.D. and A.M., 3 ; E.M. 
and A.M., I ; LL.M. and A.M.', i. 

f In addition to those noted under *, the following duplications occur : A.B. 
and Secondary Diploma, 5 men, 14 women ; A.B. and Elementary Diploma, I 
man; A.M. and Secondary Diploma, i man, 8 women; A.M. and Higher 
Diploma, i man. 
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13:25 








:f; 


h 


cs-s 








H 


« 


««5 








p< 


s 


. -S 








< 


g 


I) *«» &^&K. 
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In the departmental statistics appearing on pages 244-295, 
the enrollment in the various courses of instruction given 
during the year by the departments has been indicated ; that 
is, reference is there made to units of instruction. But owing 
to repetitions caused in many instances by students pursuing 
more than one course in a department, it is impossible, with- 
out further information, to analyze the nature of any de- 
partmental clientele. Accordingly, there has been prepared 
the table that appears on pp. 296-297, wherein is indicated, 
free from repetition, the proper classification of the students 
who attended one or more courses of instruction in the re- 
spective departments. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George B. Germann, 

Registrar. 



TREASURER'S STATEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE 

YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1901 



CURRENT RECEIPTS 

Receipts from — 

Rents I397.S94 a6 

Fees: 

Matriculation Pees $ 6,170 00 

Ttiition Fees 401,679 64 

Diploma Fees 13,350 00 

Gjminasitim Fees 10,867 50 

431.967 14 

MISCELLANEOUS 

From Barnard College for 

Steam Heat and Power. . . . $3,500 00 
From Barnard College for 

Electric Current Supplied. . i»479 33 

4,979 33 

From sales of Sextennial Cata- 
logue 940 92 

From sales of University Cata- 
logue lai 91 

From sale of History of Col- 
lege of Physicians and Sur- 
geons a 00 

For Duplicate Diplomas, 
School of Medicine 3 00 

1,067 83 

From Alumni Association of 

the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons to reimburse 
the University for award of 
Altmmi Association Prize 
made in 1899— 1900 500 00 

6,547 16 

$836,108 56 
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ACCOUNT OP INCOME AND OPERATING EXPENSES 



OPERATING EXPENSES 



Items Provided out of the General Punds of the Corpora- 
tion $844,329 85 

INCOME 

Income of the Corporation (exclusive of Income of Trust 

Punds 836,108 59 

Deficit for the year ending June 30, 1901 $8,2a z 29 



INCOME OF TRUST PUNDS HELD FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 

FOR CURRENT BXPBNSBS: 

Beck Scholarship Fund $ zoo 00 

Center Ftmd in Music 4,640 83 

DaCosta Fund in Zoology 3,003 08 

Dyckman Fund in Zo6logy 400 00 

Gebhard Fund in German 800 00 

Moffatt Scholarship Fund 90 00 

Schermerhom Scholarship Fund 335 00 

Stuart Scholarship Fund 340 00 

Trust Fund for Psychology 4,140 00 

$i3»638 90 

FOR PURCHASE OF BOOKS: 

Avery Fund 1,275 00 

Barnard Library Fund 2,356 95 

Margaret Barnard Fund 489 36 

Cotheal Ftmd 370 00 

Drisler Classical Fund 400 00 

Law-Book Trust Ftmd 170 00 

Schurz Library Fund 400 00 

5,361 3Z 

FOR FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND PRIZES: 

Barnard Fellowship Ftmd 400 00 

Beck Prize Fund 400 00 

Bennett Prize Fund 40 00 

Bunner Ftmd 40 00 

Campbell Scholarship Fund 88 67 

Chanler Prize Ftmd 45 00 

1,013 ^1 

Carried forward $30,0x3 78 
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Brought forward $20,013 78 

Columbia Fellowship Fund $585 00 

Curtis Scholarship Fund 400 00 

Illig Fund 130 00 

Loubat Fund 350 00 

LfOubat Prize Fund 35 47 

McKim Fellowship Fund 900 00 

Member of Class of '85 Fund 42 00 

Mosenthal Fellowship Fund 300 00 

Perkins Fellowship Fund aa8 00 

Proudfit Fellowship Fund in Letters. ... 537 ^o 

Pulitzer Scholarship Fund a 14x0 00 

Schiff Fellowship Fund 600 00 

Schurz Fellowship Fund 400 00 

Tyndall Fellowship Fund 440 00 

Clark Scholarship Fund, School of Medi- 
cine 675 00 

Harsen Prize Fund, School of Medicine. . 1,189 28 

Proudfit Fellowship Fund in Medicine ... 537 80 

Smith Prize Fund, School of Medicine. . . no 00 

Stevens Prize Fund, School of Medicine . . 90 00 



FOR MISCELLANEOUS PURPOSES: 

Eaton Professorship Fund 21 32 

German Lecture Fund 10 67 

Jacobi Ward Fund (to Roosevelt Hos- 
pital) 1,475 00 

Seidl Fund 480 00 

Trowbridge Fund 500 00 

Waring Fund 2,000 00 

Waring Fund 2,000 00 

Sloane Maternity Hospital Fund 12,500 00 

Vanderbilt Clinic Endowment Fund. ... 5,650 00 



9,960 35 



24,636 99 
$54,611 12 



3^4 TREASURER'S STATEMENT 

RECEIPTS FROM BARNARD COLLEGE AND OTHER SOURCES 
FOR DESIGNATED PURPOSES 

From Barnard College towards salaries in 
the following Departments: 

English $5,850 00 

Germanic Languages and Literatures. . . 2,200 00 

Greek and Latin at Barnard 6,000 00 

Philosophy and Education x,ooo 00 

Romance Languages and Literatures 3,000 00 

Botany 3,000 00 

Chemistry at Barnard 2,100 00 

Mathematics 5,000 00 

Physics 1,700 00 

Zoology a, 100 00 

School of Political Science 11,150 00 

$43* zoo 00 

Educational Administration. Salaries. 

(Gift.) I ,aoo 00 

Educational Administration. Lectures. 

(Gifts.) 750 00 

• 1,950 00 

Buildings and Grotmds: Fire Repairs. Re- 
ceived from Insurance Company in settle- 
ment of loss by fire of Dec. 21, 1900, in 

College Hall 352 00 

Gymnasium : Women 's Evening Session : 

Fees 184 00 

Gifts 357 00 

541 00 

Library: 

James Loeb Fund. (Gift.) 75 00 

William G. Low Fund. ((Hft.) 200 00 

Special Fund, 1900. (CHfts.) 15,000 00 

15,275 00 

Fellowships, Scholarships, and Prizes: 

University Fellowships. (Gift.) 150 00 

Alumni Association Prize, College. (CHft.) 50 00 

Alumni Fellowships, School of Medicine. 

((lift.) 1,500 00 

Annual Fellowship in Greek. (Gift.) . . . 500 00 

Annual Fellowship — University Settle- 
ment Society. (Gift.) 500 00 

John D. Jones Scholarship. (CHft.) 200 00 

Society for Promoting Religion and 

Learning Scholarship. (Gift.) 75 00 

Special Pulitzer Scholarships. (Gift.)... 6,67500 

9»65o 00 

Carried forward $70,868 00 
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Brought forward. $70,868 00 

Oriental Languages, Salaries. (Gift.) 1,000 00 

Psychology and Anthropology, Salaries. 

(Gift.) 2i5oo 00 

Architecture, Salaries. (Gift.) 3»5oo 00 

Astronomy: for Computations and Meas- 
urements. By transfer from Fund for 
Lectureship to Celestial Mechanics $400 00 

Astronomy: for Publication of Work on 
the Variation of Latitude. By transfer 
from Fimd for Lectureship in Celestial 
Mechanics x,6oo 00 a,ooo 00 

Chemistry: Supplies. (Breakage and Sup- 
plies.) 6,483 65 

Chemistry: Special Equipment Fund, 1900. 
By transfer from Special Equipment 
Fund, 1900 250 00 6,733 65 

Civil Engineering: Departmental Appro- 
priation. Road Tests 348 00 

Mechanical Engineering : Mechanical Lab- 
oratory and Summer School : 

Sale of Material $643 00 

Sale of Gas Engines 30 00 

673 00 

Mechanical Engineering: Special Fund for 

Equipment. (Gift.) 700 00 

Mechanical Engineering: Departmental 

Appropriation. (Sale of Gas Engine.). . 15 00 1,388 00 

Mining: Special Fund. By transfer from 
Special Fund for Departments of Mining 
and Metalltirgy . 8,500 00 

Physics: Specif Equipment Fund, 1900. 
By transfer from Special Equipment 
Fund, 1900 250 00 

Zoology: Special Fund, 190 z. (Gift.) 1,00000 

Zo6logy : Special Fund for Zodlogical Equip- 
ment. (Gift.) 500 00 

Zodlogy: Zodlogical Station at Naples. 

(Gift.) 250 00 1.750 00 

Schoolof Political Science: Salaries. From 

Political Science Quarterly 200 00 

From "Columbia University Press". ... 100 00 300 00 

Carried forward $99^X37 65 
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Brought forward 

School of Political Sdence. Historical 

Reading-Room Equipment Fund. (Gift.) 
Anatomy: Supplies. (Sale of Material.) . . 
Physiological Chemistry: Supplies. (Sale 

of Supplies.) 

Pathology: Supplies. (Sale of Material.) . 
Physiology: Departmental Appropriation. 

(Sale of Supplies.) 

American School for Oriental Study and 

Research in Palestine Fund. (Gift.) 



♦99.137 65 

5,000 00 
1.495 50 

843 96 

a; 40 

73 23 

250 00 

$106,827 74 



RECEIPTS FOR PERMANENT PURPOSES 

Campbell Scholarship Fund $ 6,000 00 

Gift of Misses Maria L. and Catherine B. Campbell. 
German Lecture Fund . 1,000 00 

(jift of Oswald Ottendorfer. 
Eaton Professorship Ftmd 3.055 79 

On account of legacy. 
Dean Lung Professorship Ftmd zoo,ooo 00 

(jift from an anon3rmous friend. 

Alexander Moncrief Proudfit Fellowship Fund 1,475 00 

Maria McLean Proudfit Fellowship Fund i.475 ^^ 

Balance of legacies. 
Students Loan Fund 300 00 

Gift from President Low. 



PRINCIPAL OF TRUST FUNDS 



Avery Architectural Fund. . . 

Barnard Fellowship Fund 

Barnard Library Fund 

Margaret Barnard Fund 

Beck Prize Ftmd 

Beck Scholarship Ftmd 

Bennett Prize Fund 

Btmner Prize Ftmd 

Campbell Scholarship Ftmd . . . 

Center Ftmd 

Chanler Prize Ftmd 

Coltunbia Fellowship Ftmd. . . . 

Cotheal Ftmd 

Curtis Ftmd 

DaCosta Professorship Ftmd. . 

Carried forward 



Uninvested 



Invested 

\ 30,000 00 

10,000 00 

59,501 64 

16,231 67 

8,000 00 

2,000 00 

z,ooo 00 

1,000 00 

6,000 00 

123.524 50 

1,000 00 

23,000 00 

6,000 00 

10,000 00 

86,576 83 



S"3»305 79 



PrinciiMil 

\ 30,000 00 

10,000 00 

59,501 64 

16,231 67 

8,000 00 

2,000 00 

1,000 00 

1,000 00 

6,000 00 

123.524 SO 

1,000 00 

13,000 00 

6,000 00 

xo,ooo 00 

86,576 83 



S373.834 64 $373,834 64 
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Uninveited 
Brought forward 

Dean Lting Professorship Ftind 

Drisler Cl^sical Ftuid 

Dyckman Fund 

Eaton Professorship Fund 

Gebhard Fund 

German Lecture Fund 

Illig Fund 

Law-Book Trust Fund 

Loubat Fund 

Loubat Prize Fund $350 00 

McKim Fellowship Fund 

Member of Class of '85 Fund. . 

Moffatt Scholarship Fund 

Mosenthal Fellowship Ftmd. . . 

Perkins Fellowship Fund 

Proudfit (Alexander M.) Fel- 
lowship Fund 

Pulitzer Ftmd 

Schermerhom Scholarship 
Fund 

Schiff Fellowship Fund 

Schurz Fellowship Fund 

Schurz Library Fund 

Seidl Fund 

Stuart Scholarship Ftmd 

Trowbridge Fellowship Ftmd. . 

Trust Ftmd for Psychology . . . 

Tyndall Fellowship Fund 

Waring Munidpal Fund (for 
Mrs. Waring) 

Waring Mumcipal Fund (for 
Miss Waring) 

$350 00 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

Clark Scholarship Ftmd 

Harsen Prize Fund 

Tacobi Ward Fund 

Proudfit (Maria M.) Fellowship 

Fund 

Smith Prize Fund 

Stevens Prize Ftmd 

Sloane Maternity Hospital 

Fund 

Vanderbilt Clinic Endowmient 

Fund 



Invested 

•373.834 64 

zoo,ooo 00 

iOiOoo 00 

10,000 00 

3.05s 79 
ao,ooo GO 
z,ooo 00 
a, 000 00 
4,250 00 
7,000 00 

1.335 54 
ao,ooo 00 
1,050 00 
a, 000 00 
7,500 00 
5,700 00 

13.875 00 
50,448 75 

5,000 00 
15,000 00 
zo,ooo 00 
10,000 00 
za,ooo 00 

6,000 00 

10,000 00 

zoo,ooo 00 

10,945 50 



Principal 

♦373.834 64 

z 00,000 00 

z 0,000 00 

zo,ooo 00 

3.055 79 
ao.ooo 00 
z,ooo 00 
a, 000 00 
4,250 00 
7,000 00 
1.685 54 
ao,ooo 00 
z,o5o 00 
a, 000 00 
7,500 00 
5,700 00 

13.875 00 
50,448 75 

5,000 00 
Z5,ooo 00 
zo,ooo 00 
zo,ooo 00 
za,ooo 00 

6,000 00 

zo,ooo 00 

zoo,ooo 00 

10,945 50 



50,000 00 50,000 00 
50,000 00 50,000 00 



$9Zi,995 22 $9Z2,345 22 

$ Z4,ooo 00 $ z4,ooo 00 

3z,zz4 zo 3Z,zz4 zo 

50,000 00 50,000 00 

13.875 00 13.875 00 

2,337 8z 2,337 8z 

z,899 88 z,899 88 

250,000 00 250,000 00 

zz5,ooo 00 zz5,ooo 00 



$478,226 79 $478, a26 79 
$350 oo$z,39o,222 01 $z,390,572 oz 



John McL. Nash, 



Treasurer, 



MISCELLANEOUS GIFTS RECEIVED DURING 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1900-1901 

(Gifts in money mentioned in the Treasurer's Statement, 
and gifts to the Library stated in the Librarian's Report are 
omitted.) 

GENERAL 

William I. Walter, Seth Sprague Terry, Miss Terry, Gustavus 
T. Kirby, Frank W. Savin, and the American Art 
Association, 
Ornamental Japanese cabinet. 

Seth Sprague Terry, 

Valuable collection of photographs made by his imcle, 
Mr. Joseph W. Sprague. 

The surviving children of Prof. John S. Newberry, 

Portrait Relief in bronze of the late Dr. John Strong 
Newberry, formerly Professor of Geology in Columbia 
University. 

J. Ackerman Coles, M.D., 

Reproduction of the Sword of Agamemnon, found by 
Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae and now in the Museum at 
Athens. 

Paul System Company, of New York, 

Donation of use of the Paul system of circulating 
steam, attaching same to the heating plant of Fayer- 
weather Hall. 

The Students of the University, 
Bust of the late Prof. Egleston. 

Fayerweather & Ladew, 

Belting needed by the University in its different Depart- 
ments. 

DEPARTMENT OF ASTRONOMY 

E. A. Matthiessen, 

$50 to enable representative of Department to accompany 
the Government Eclipse Expedition to Sumatra. 
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Andrew Carnegie, 

$100 to enable representative of Department to accom- 
pany Government Eclipse Expedition to Stmiatra, 

DEPARTMENT OP CHEMISTRY 

A Friend, 

Twenty-five pounds of crude limonene for use of Organic 

Laboratory. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, through F. S. 
Hyde, Ph.B., Coltmibia, 1893, 

One gallon Dixon silica graphite paint for use of Organic 

Laboratory. 
Phelps, Dodge & Co., through James Douglas, 

Tin ores for use of laboratory. 
W. R. Appleby, University of Minnesota, 

Iron ores for use of students in laboratory. 
G. C. Stone, Ph.B., Columbia, 1879, of the N. J. Zinc Company, 

Limestones and Spiegel Eisens, for use in the labora- 
tories. 
Ricketts & Banks, New York City, 

Uranitmi ores. 
Ledoux & Company, 

Ores, mattes, etc. 
Sidney Mason, of the Welsbach Company, 

Collection of specimens illustrating the manufacture of 

cloisonne vases. 
The Ampere Company, Niagara Falls, 

Specimens of synthetic camphor, baritmi silicide, barium 

hydroxide. 
A. J. Lindeman, Hoverson, & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 

New century lamp. 
Dr. Richard Pierce, Denver, Col., 

Specimen of the new mineral camotite. 
W. S. Scandlin, New York City, 

Wax paper negative. 

Clifford Richardson, 

Specimens of crude petroleum from Beaumont, Texas. 

Dr. N. S. Keith. 

Specimens of copper sulphide, copper carbonate, electro- 
lytic copper, from Arlington, N. J. 

Steranes & Gordon, 
Civet horn. 
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Dr. Meyers. 

Collection of ten photographs illustrating the phosphor 
printing process. 

Blakely B. Nation, 

Specimen of crystallized barium chloride. 

George Neustadt of Eimer & Amend, New York City, 

Specimens of artificial ruby made in the electrolytic 
furnace, from Essen, Germany. Pure chromium made 
in the electrolytic furnace at Holcomb Rock, Va., Wilson 
Aluminitmi Co, Specimens of titanium carbide. 

Charles M. Hall, Niagara Falls, 

Collection of specimens of fused alumina. 

Edward G. Acheson, Niagara Falls, 

Specimens of artificial graphite and carborundum. 

S. Spiegelberg, 

Sea fan from Key West. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York City, 

Jar of cyanide of potassium made at Niagara Falls by 
the Castner process. 

R. L. Shainwald, Jr., New York City, 
Modem Italian lamp. 

Standard Paint Company, 
Ruberoid paint. 

Kern Gas Light Company, New York City, 
Kern incandescent burner. 

Dr. Waldron Shapleigh, of the Welsbach Co., 
Monozite purified by the magnetic separator. 

G. L. Schiesser & Co., New York City, 

Three bottles imfermented grape juice from Switzerland 

George F. Ktmz, 

Collection of specimens illustrating Dechert system glass 
manufacture from Germany. 

Peter S. Gilchrist, 

Mammoth alum crystal. 
Sperm Oil Lamp, Wethersfield, Conn., 

LAW LIBRARY 

Miss Ida H. Ogilvie, 

Certain law books belonging to the library of her late 
father. 



MISCELLANEOUS GIFTS 32 1 

DEPARTMENT OP MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, 111., 

Gift of machinery. 
E. P. AUis Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 

Bronze bust of the late Mr. Edward P. Allis. 
Rear-Admiral George W. Melville, 

Gift in connection with the covering of the steam pipes 

of the Department with non-conducting material. 
John Fritz, 

$250 towards the equipment of the laboratory. 
C. W. Hunt, 

$250 towards the equipment of the laboratory. 
William Fellowes Morgan, 

$100 towards the equipment of the laboratory. 
Fairbanks Company, 

Eight platform scales of various sizes. 

DEPARTMENT OP METALLURGY 

Miss Matilda C. McVickar, 

Photograph of the late Dr. Egleston, and his degree of the 
Legion of Honor, with the decoration belonging thereto. 

Through Prof. Howe, 

Drawings belonging to " a graduate metallurgist." 

DEPARTMENT OP MINERALOGY 

John C. F. Randolph, 

Number of exceedingly fine specimens of silver minerals. 

George W. Egleston, 

Tablet in memory of the late Prof. Thomas Egleston, to 
be placed in the Egleston Mineralogical Museum. 

DEPARTMENT OP SEMITIC LANGUAGES 

Temple Emanu-El, 

$500 towards expenses of the Department. 

DEPARTMENT OP ZOOLOGY 

Through Mrs. Henry F. Osbom, 

$1500 to fit up the zoological laboratories of Barnard 
College. 
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